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PREFACE. 



THE defign of a preface, is to infonn the reader of tbt 
principal drift and general plan of the work prefented to 
him* I (hall do both thefe in as few words as poffible. 

The hiftory of laws, arts, and fciences, is, properly fpeak^^ 
ing, the hiftory of the human mind. This great and moft im* 
portant fubjed has often indeed been treated of already ; but^ 
in my opinion, ftifficient pains have not as yet been taken to 
difcorer the real origin, and unfold the gradual improvements 
of all the various branches of our knowledge. In general, the 
writers who have engaged in this vaft and arduous underta-^ 
king, have fallen mto gleat miftakes, by indulging themfelves 
too much in conjedures, by following fiuicies more than fads, 
and taking their own imaginations, rather than the lights of hi- 
ftory, for their guides* 

I have refolved therefore to draw a more faithful reprefen- 
tation of the firfl fteps of the human underflanding. In order to 
this, I propofe to trace the origin of laws, arts, and fcienccs, 
with more care and diligence, and in a manner more agreeable 
to htflory, than has hitherto been done. I (hall endeavour 
alfo to fliew the AriSt conne^on of all thefe different ob- 
jeds, and their mutual influence upon one another^ For, in 
all nations, the ftate of the arts and fciences has at all times 
been intimately connected with, and greatly influenced by the 
political conftitution and form of government. Thefe federal 
obje^ are, at leafl, as much conne&ed with manners and 
cuAoms. The arts efpecially, bear fo ftrong an impreffion of 
the charader of the people by whom they have been culti^ 
vated, that an attentive examination of their origin and pro- 
grefs is the mpfl efFe&ual way to difcover the genius, the 
manners, and turn of mind, of the various nations of the world. 
I have followed then, as far as I could perceive them, the foot- 
fteps of the human underftanding, and reprefented them fair- 
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ly as they appeared to me from hiftory. I have infifted partH 
cularly on certain difcoveries, which being in common and 
familiar ufe with us, do not engage our attention fo much 
as they dcferveJ Nothing, however, will be of. greater fcrvicc 
to fliew us the condition to which a great part of mankind was 
reduced for many ages. This is the principal drift of my un^ 
dicrtaking. 

To give a fliort account of the general phm and di^fition 
of this work : It. is w«ll known, that there art but few hifto«- 
rical remains of the firft ages now extant. I hive been oUiged, 
therefore, to join feveral of thefe ages together, and confider 
them in one.general pointof view, in order to fettie arid fix tk^ 
origin of laws, arts, and fciences among the nations of antiquity* 
For this reafon, I have thought proper to divide the whole 
fpace of time I have undertaken to examine^ into three prindpgd 
isras. Each of thefe comprehend a certain number of wgBBf 
more or lefs fertile, in proportion to die fafis left us upoft 
record by ancient writers. We fhall always, however, be 
able to perceive pretty diftin£Uy the real ftate of die fevend 
nations I (hall have occafion to confider. 

For though time and barbarity have robfied us ^ ifiany an« 
cient writings, yet this lofs has only deprived us of the know* 
ledge of fome hiilorical fa£b, of feme particular events and de«- 
talls. There ftill remain a fuf&cient number of ancient momt- 
ments of all kinds, to (hew in general^ what has been the ftsM 
of the arts and fciences in every age, from the formation of the 
firft focieties, after the confufion of tongues and difperfion of 
families. We rftay even difcover to what degrees of perfedion 
knowledge had arrived in ancient times. 

For example, the manner in which Julius Cse(kr regulated 
the calendar, (hews the precife point to which aftronomy, or 
the knowledge of the celeftial motions, bad attained at that 
period. This knowledge has never been loft from that time 
to our days, though, in this interval, an inundation of barba** 
rians overflowed Europe and Afia, for feveral ages fucceiifvety. 
With rcfpeft to the other arts and fciences, (without mention- 
. ing feveral oiher authors which give us fome light into the 
progrefs of the human und^rftanding}) Homer, Hefiod, Heror 

dotus. 
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dbCti«»: Dbdonu, Vitravius, Strabo, Setieca, Pliny, and FIu* 
tarch» ioform us of every thing that Was known in their 
times, or before them, in arts, fciences, and politics. If from 
the bright days of Athena and Ronoe, to the ivftoration of 
leamning in £urope> no adblitions had been made to human 
kfiowl^dgr, neither ia»s anjr thing loft that had been before dif^ 
covered. The minds of men might be fomewhat doud^ and 
their cafte dcpmved ) but the fundamental principle!, the eie- 
mMts of the arts and fetences, were never annihilated, or need-^ 
cd to be again inventod. ^ No ufe7ul or in^rtant difcovery^ 
nothing, in a word, that was worth preferving, was entirely loft. 
Every thing that was interefting to the good and bappinefi of 
fixnety, has been let down to us by the chain of uninterruptej 
tmAtion^. It is not even extremely difficult to trace the 
ftream of knowledge to its fource, and difcover the date 'and 
of^A of the greateft part of the arts and fciences. We may 
at leaft follow this traek a considerable way, and form a pret« 
ty juft efthnate of the progrefs and extent of knowledge in 
ovevy ttOk 

The firft aera whkh is the Aibjed of the firft part of this 
wMdc, begins at the driuge, and ends at the death of Ja- 
cobf. 



• 'We hate t vcty bad wwk of Vutdroiut^Sy iatitlcd, Sertim memord- 
MUtm fivB d§f0rdi$4fmm, Ac. Thi« is, in gencrfll, a very crude indigefted 
coBipUatton, in wbtcl) he ftkks at notbiqg. The ftUeft {i€kt and molt 
lidiculoiis tafes are adopted for truths. This work is an example of the 
l^eattft nogligeiice, \tllned td (be ftrongeft Ifcli of maiung a book. In what 
Paodroliia (ay<i of certain nU, whicli, according to faim, woe known to 
the jncients, and have been nnce loft, there are almoft as many miftaket 
»d pueriiities as words. The arts which he fpeaks of, either never exift> 
•(V or they talft to tU$ day* and in a 'mart pcHeft ftate than ever, it 
would be eafy to demonftrate this, if the work was worth the trouble. 

I fliaO add, (hat if we feem to have loft fofne of the andent arts, it is becaufe 
Cbey have been foperlMed by more uidul inventions, and more comino- 
dious methods. Gunpowder and artilkryy for example, have made the moll 
part of the military machines of the andents to be negieded. The fame 
may be faW of feveral other arts, which are fallen into difufe. dthcr from 
near difcovcries with which the world has been enriched, or becaofe tbefe 
arts bare been of little importance to fodety. See part a. b. 2. (c£t, t . c. a. 

f This 9X2 comprehends the ages which the Greeks name unkncrwn 
Urns, becaafe what little they knew of them Tcarce deferved the name oC 
biftoiy. 

The 
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. The Tecond xra, beginning at the dea|h of Jacob, eadi at 
the time when kingly government was eftablifbed among die 
Ifraclites ♦. 

The third and laft aera, beginning at the eftaUiihment of 
kingly government among the irraeliteSy ends at their xmaun 
from the captivity; that is, a litde after the acoefioD of Cymi 
to the throne of Perfia f. 

I have taken particular care, under each of thefe sias, to 
fpeak only of that knowledge and thofe diioyveries whidi 
properly belonged to it ; and anxioufly avoided anticipating 
time, or beftowing on any age thofe lights which tt could 
•not poflefs. I muft intreat the reader, never to lofe fight of 
this obfervation in the perufal of diis work. He will find, that* 
if I do not fpeak of certain difcoveries in one se^^ iris becaaie 
no fuch difcoveries had then been made. 

Further, thefe different acras were not pitched upon at nm- 
dom. I have endeavoured to colled, under each of them,. a 
number of fucceeding ages, in which thcit were no changes 
extremely remarkable in the ftate of thofe nations I had occa« 
fion to fpeak of, in which, in a word, knowledge feemed to 
advance by flow, and almoft imperceptible degrees. I have 
thought proper alfo, to diftinguiih each of thefe sras by. fotne 
event in fkcred hiftory. The truth is, in order to form a dear 
and diflin£t idea of univeral hiftory, it is nece^ary to make 
choice of fome particular one, to ferve as a common ftandacd, 
to which all others arc to be compared and referred. The hi- 
ftory of the people of Ifrael is the only one that can anfwer this 
purpofe. For, befides that it is more familiarly known than any 
other, it carries on a continued narration from the beginning 
of the world, without chafm or interruption ; an advantage 
which no profane hiftory can pretend to. There are, it muft 
be owned, fome chronological difficulties to be met with in 
the Jewiih hiftory 5 but thefe are of little confequence, in com- 



* This fpsce !s' nearly cotemporary with what the Greeks called the fit- 
hiloui, or hnoic times, 

t The commencement of this atra falls \n pretty nearly with the besin- 
aing of thofe ages which are called by the Greeks the Umtsqfbiflory. 

parifon 
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psaifm of that univerfal obfcurity and ahaertainty Xfhkk 
Ivign in the hUlories of all other nations. 

I have divided my work into three parts, correfponding t6 
the thiree ^ras I have pointed out. Each part contains the fani« 
number of books. I have purfued a method abfolutely equ&l 
Mttd uiriform, through the whole three* parti. The firft book 
of the fecond part begins exa6lly where the (irft book of die 
firft part ends ; and fo of the fect>nd, the third, ^c. All the 
books in ail the three parts manrh in the fame «rder, and ah* 
fwer exa^lty to each odier. 

Some, perhaps^ would ksMre liked it better, if I had cblle£^|;: 
hi into one book, all I had to fay on the origin and progrefs d 
fan^ ; into another, all that related to arts ; into a third, all 
MMt belonged to lcienc6)i $ and fo of the reft. By this means, it 
1^11 be (aid, it would have been eafier todraw an exa£( rep|efe|i« 
ration of the growdi and improvement oJF each bcandi of 
knowledge. The reader might haVe pittiifiMl at once, afti 
Mfhottt interruption, the Mftory of each of tbefe grand ob^ 
je&iy and judged more eafily of their difiereiK advances among 
the feme people. 

I was abimdantty fenfibie^ I will prefiime to lay it, of all 
Hie advantages of fuch a ^ifpolkion. But my defign has 
been t6 iHfplay the whole mafs of knowledge ^f all kinds, a- 
tnong each people, in each ag^. I could hot have accompliih'* 
M*tht$ defign, by giving a. continued hiftory of each branch 
df knowledge by itfelf. The jrfah, therefore^ which I have 
a<iopted, (eemed tb me to dcferve the preference. TBis dhri- 
!ion appeared extremely proper to make us fenfible of the dif* 
fcrcnce between one nation and another at the fame time, 
and in the fame nation at dtflereilt times, in all thofe various 
kinds of knowledge. This arrangement which I have gontri- 
Ved^ enables the reader to make this comparifon with great eafe, 
and to trace, at tKe fame time, the re4ation and proportion 
there has been, in the fame ages, between the various objecb 
I hav'e treated of. I had a mind likewife to prevent that 
^ifguft and wearinefs which is apt to arife from long atten* 
tion to objects eftentially the fame and uniform. With this 
view, I have thought it proper to tntak the thread and conti* 

Vol. I. b nuity 
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nuity of my feveral fubjecb, and to give the reader that te* 
laxaiion and amufement occafioncd by variety of matters in 
the fame part* Thefe are the reafons which have determined 
me to divide the whole fpace of time I have undertaken to ex- 
amine in this work, into three seras, which form fo many dif« 
fercnt parts, perfectly refcmbling each other- in their order 
and contexture. 

It will be, perhaps, demanded, why 1 have not begun ray 
inquiries before the deluge^ and for what reafon I have pafled 
over in filence all the ages prior to that event. It would be 
very eafy to anfwer that queftion, and give fatisfying reafons 
for my not going higher than the aera which I have thought 
.proper to chufe. 

The hiftory of the ages before the deluge, furnifbes but 
few materials for the fubje<Sl of our inquiries. Mofes has re- 
lated only tbofe grand events which it was necellary for man- 
kind to be acquainted with, and fupprefled all details which 
would have ferved only to gratify an idle curiofity. Beiides, 
it is of little confequence to us, what the antediluvian iiate 
of mankind was. The devaftations occafioned by the deluge, 
joined to the confufion of tongues and difjperfion of families, 
iiave almoil entirely changed the face q( nature, and rendered 
this a new world. We may confider, therefore, the times which 
immediately fucceeded that deplorable cataftrophe, as in fome 
/ort the fiiil ages and infancy .of the world, when mankind 
were reduced almoil to the fame ftate as at firil. For which 
reafon, I am of opuiioni that we may fix the date of the ori- 
gin of the far greateft part of laws, arts, and fciences, po{le^ 
rior to the deluge ; as the few traces of antediluvian know- 
ledge .which might have efcaped that terrible defolation, were 
afterwards greatly defaced and obfcured, if not entirely Igft. 

It may be demanded further, why I have confined myfelf 
to the aera of the acce/uon of Cyrus to the throne of Babylon, 
and what has determined me not to extend my views beyond 
that period. It will not be more difficult to anfwer this que- 
ftion than the firff . 

I have not undertaken to give a complete and finiihed 
hiibry of laws, arts, and fciences anK>ng the ancient na- 
tions. 
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tions. I propofed only to dircover their origin, and their firft 
improvements. I imagine, I have fufficiently anfwered this 
intention, by examining all the ages which intervened be- 
tween the deluge and the days of Cyrus. At this aera, the 
pidure of the world is fo diftinfl and fair, that it will be eafy 
to follow the footfteps of the human underftanding, and form' 
an exaA idea of its further improvements and difcoveries. At 
this period too, we behold the total fall and annihilation of 
all the moft ancient monarchies, thofe of the Babylonians, the 
Aflyrians, the Medes, the Lydians, the Phoenicians, and E-» 
gyptians ♦. Cyrus and his fon united them all to the throne 
of Pcrfia, and formed one mighty empire out of the ruins of 
all thefc different kingdoms. From this time, the feveral na- 
tions I have named, ceafed to form diftindl and independent 
fovereignties. All the difcoveries, therefore, which thefe na- 
tions have had the honour to make, belong entirely to the apt i 
included in this workj and thefe difcoveries, undoubtedly^ 
comprehend the origin of laws, ?irts, and fciences, and their 
firft improvements. 

With refpeft to the Greeks, their laws were for the moft 
part formed before the period to which I have confined my- 
felf. Lycurgus ftourifhed a long while, and Solon alfo fomc 
little time before Cyrus, As to the arts and fciences, the 
Greeks had received the fundamental principles' of them long 
before this wa. ITicy had even before this time made fonitj 
considerable progrefs. We may affirm al fo, that their manners 
were then much the fame is In fucceeding ages, I fliould 
then have wandered from my original defign, if I had carried 
my inquiries any lower than the age of Cyrus. We might 
adVl, that the bright ages of Greece, thofe of Pericles, Alex- 
ander, Plato, Ariftotle, Apelles, Phidias, Sophocles, Euri- 

• Though the Chinefc hiftory, according to the common opinioo, jsncac- 
ly as ancient as that of the BabyJonians, Egypifjins, or any other nation I 
bare mentioned, 1 do not deiign to make a difllnA article of It My ren- 
fon for this U, that we are not fo mucb concerned to know ihe pro^reh 
and impro?einent of laws, arts, and fi ienccs, among the Ch;ncfc, as 3njon« 
the Babylonians, Egyptiant, Ptjofuicians, and Greclcs. For we derive all 
oiv la\\s, arts, and fcionces, from thofe hft naiioni, by an ttmntcrrifpt<\l 
chain: whereas we have learned hardly any thhig from the Chirefc. It \s 
even but a few ages ftnce we knew any thing of them. \Vt ^re itot there- 
f«J»e ib ramrh interefted in the pro^Tcfs of their knowledirc, as in that of 
tbpfe nations wlic h^\c been our fira teaclier^ and prcccpioik. 
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pides, tifc. are fo well known, that it would be dificuk m 
throw any new light upon them. We cannot fpeak of them 
without being every moment in danger of repeating what ha^ 
been already (ajd in feveral works, which are in every body's 
hands. Thefe are the reafons which determined me not to ex- 
tend my views beyond the period which I have chofen. 

Let us now fay a few words concerning the order in whicb 
X have ranged the feveral fubjeds of this work. 

I fpeak firft of the origin of laws, policy, and governmenti 
becaufe arts, fciences, and, in a word, all difcoveries have ha4 
their origin and their improvements in fettl^ and civilized foci-* 
eties. But. fuch focieties could never have been formed with-» 
put the help of laws, and a government founded on certain 
principles. 

The arts, properly fo called, come next. Their dlfcove* 
ry, and more efpecially thejr improvement, are the work of 
well-regulated focieties, particularly of fuch as have fettled 
early, and have always inhabited the fame fpot ^ which nodiing 
but agriculture could enable them to do. For this reafon, i 
have treated of the origin of agriculture before that of all other 
arts, as it has been the occafion in a great meafure of their 
invention, multiplicity, and progrefs. 

I have thought proper to place the article of the fciences 
immediately after that of the arts, becaufe they owe their ori- 
gin to mechanical operations without rules or principles, k 
was by little and little, by a long courfc of experience, trials, 
and reflexions, that mankind were enlightened, that they 
formed principles and fyftems, and brought their difcoveries 
and their knowledge to that degree of perfedion which d&: 
ferves the name offdence. 

After this, I treat of the origin of commerce and naviga- 
tion. The reafon is extremely obvious, why I did not in- 
troduce thefe two fubjefts, till after I had reprefented the 
origin and firft improvements of the arts and fciences. For 
there could be no fuch thing as a regular and fettled commerce, 
till after the invention of a certain number of arts and fcien- 
ces. The fame may be faid, and with ftill better reafon, of 
navigation. Without fome fmattcring at leaft in arithmetic, 

aftronomy 
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Itftrooomy and mechanics, commerce and navigation, coul4 
never have exiAed. 

I may fajr the fame of the military art, which I place after 
commerce and navigation. We muft diftinguifh between mere 
fighting and the art of war. Mankind did not ^ve at any 
(kill in tl>e art of making war, till after diey bad formed fomo 
actions, not only of the pra£Ucal part, but alfo of the theory 
^d political fyftem of that art. Accordingly the military art 
languifhed a long time in a ftate of infancy and imperfe&ion. 

1 have referved for the laft article in each part, the man- 
ners and cuftonu of the feveral nations I had occaiion to treat 
of, in each of the three ^ras which I have chofen. I fhould 
have thought my work defective in an eftential part, if I had 
omitted to draw this pi£lure of manners and cuftoms, I have 
already obferved, that there is an intimate relation between the 
manners of a nation, and the arts and fciences which it cul« 
tivates. Their influence upon each other is reciprocal. 

As chronology is the bafis of my work, and as I have en- 
deavoured to follow it as &iiQ\y as po/Iiblc $ I have added to 
each of the three parts, a chronological ubie, which prefents 
at one glance, and on the fame line, all the principal events 
which happened in the fame age, among the feveral people I 
ha&'e had occafion to mention. This, I imagined, would en- 
able the reader, with greater facilityy to difcern the difference 
between one aera and another, and to compare one nation with 
another in tbe fame ages. 

Nothing now remains but to give fome account of the note) 
at the bottom of the pages. They are of two kinds. Some 
of them are defigned for proofs and vindications, and fomc- 
times even illuflrations of the text, l^he otliers are intended 
to difcuis and refolve fuch difficulties and contradictions as 
pretty often occur in the hiftory of ancient nations. Thefe two 
kinds of notes are didinguifhed from the quotations of authors, 
by being marked with different chara<3:ers, I ufe the letters of 
the alphabet for pointing out the quotations, and the Arabian 
cyphers, between two parenthefes, for the notes ♦. 

• In the tranflitlon, tJie quotations fire, dcnoffd by the lettrrs of the 
alphabet^ and the notes moltly by tbe mAtk$ of reference, * 1 1|. 
'' Befide^ 
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Befides thefc notes, I have placed, at the end of each vo* 
Jume, a few critical diflertations on certain difficult and in* 
tricate points, which necefTarily required a longer difquifition 
than could well be comprehended in a note at the bottom 
of the pagel The greateft part of thefe differtations arc de- 
. iigned to eflabli/h the truth of fome particular opinions which 
1 have feen reafon to adopt and propofe. 

In unfolding the origin of laws, arts, and fcienccs, and 
inveftigating their firft improvements among ancient nations, 
I have indulged conjecture as little as it was poiUble i but hav^ 
followed, as ftricUy as I could, the hiflory and order of facts. 
This is a principle which muft never be departed from in wri-^ 
ting on fuch a fubjc6l as this, otherwife we fhall give the hi* 
ftory of our own imaginations, and not of real events. We 
iriuft firft be afiured that the fa£t on which we build is well 
afcertained, and then, however extraordinary it may appear, wc 
muft fubje£t our imagination to reality. To prove that a thing 
is improbable, is not a fufficient proof that it is falfe. Has not 
experience often, (hewn us that what is true, is not always 
likely? Becaufe 4 fadl contradicts a favourite hypothcfis, is 
this a fufficient reafon to reje£l it ? Can metaphyfical reafon^ 
ing deftroy hiftorical evidence. Mankind are not condemned 
to the hard ncceffity of fluSuating in perpetual doubts, about 
the principal hAs which have been traufmicted to us by hir 
ftopy and tradition. The moft Important eveiits, fuch as tbo 
formation of nations, the origin of laws, arts, and fcienccs, are 
known. We muft not think, that thefe things are quite 
imperceptible, even in the remoteft ages of antiquity. All that 
is related about them, is by no means arbitrary, uncertain^ 
and problen^atical. Ingenuity of mind and integrity of heart 
would be fufficient to convince us of this precious truth, if wc 
could but impofe filencc on our prefumptuous vanity, and 
guard againft cur little prcpoflefilons, which often miflcad us ^ 
great deal more than we imagine. 

When I found myfelf quite deftitute of facts and hiftori- 
cal monumentSi particularly in the firft ages, I confultcd what 
Jias been faid, both by ancient and modern v/riters, on the 
manners of favage nations, I imagined, thr*t the coadu£l of 

the(c 
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ll^eie nations would give us pretty clear and |«lft ideas of the 
date of the iirft wandering colonies^ immediately after the 
confufion of jtongues and difperfion of families. We may 
colled both from ancient and modem relations of this kindy 
feveral points of comparlfon, capable of removing many doubts 
which might arife about certain extraordinary fads, )jvhich I 
Kave thought proper to build upon. The relations concerntfig 
America in particular, have been extremely ufeful to nie ort 
this article. We may judge of the ftatc of ihc ancient world 
for fome time after the deluge, by the condition of the gi;«ateft 
part of the new world when it was firft difcovered. In com- 
paring what the firft adventurers have Cold us concerning A- 
merica, vi^ith what antiquity has tranfmitted to us concerning 
the manner in which the inhabitants of our continent lived in 
thofe times which were reckoned the firft ages of! the world, 
we cannot but perceive the moft evident and ftriking refem- 
biance and conformity. I have, therefore, pretty often com- 
pared the relations of modern travellers with thole of an^ 
cient hlftorians, and intermingled their narrations, with a 
defign to fup|)ort the teftimony of ancient writers, to fliew the 
poiSbility, and even reality of certain fafts which they relate, 
and certain cuftoms which they mention. Thefe different paf- 
ages thus compared and brought together, mutually fupport 
each other, and lay a folld foundation for every thing I hay^ 
f;ud concerning the progrefs of the human underftanding,, in 
Its improvements and difcoveries, which I date from the de-* 
luge. For, as I have already obferved, whatever knowledge 
mankind had acquired before that time, was almoft entirely 
loft in that terrible dcfolation. 

Finally, I advance nothing without pointing out the fourcea 
from whence it was taken, and quoting my authorities ; and 
that the reader may be the better able to exatnine my quoM- 
tions, and judge whether I have applied them properly, I add 
a table of authors ufed in this work, fpecifying the editions 
which I have followed. As I have always taken care to 
name the very page in which the words I refer to may be 
found, the verification of my quotations will not be diffi- 
euh. This, by the by, is what every writer on hrftorical fub- 
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jeSts ttught to do. It is* not fufficient to fatisfy and convince 
the reader of die truth of the h£ts advanced, iimply to quote 
the author from whence they are taken ; it is neceflary not 
only to name the hook, but the very page. I know a great num- 
ber of modem writer^, who^ making ufe of pafiages taken, for 
example, from Herodotus, Diodorus, or Strabo, &c« content 
themfelves with only citing Herodotus, Diodonis, or Straboj 
book I. Such vague quotations are not enough. How is it pof- 
iible to find, perhaps a fingle h^f-fcntencc in 89 folio page^ of 
which the iirft book of Herodotus confifts, or in 11 1 which 
compofe that of Diodorus, or in x 16 contained in the firft booh 
of Strabo? I fay more; fuch kind of quotations may juftly be 
fufpeded of infidelity and impofition. I can fpeak in thii 
manner from conviftion and experience. 
' I fhall conclude this preface with an obfervation, which X 
tntreat the reader never to lofe fight of in the perufal of thi$ 
Work. What I advance concerning the invention of the moil 
lieceiTary arts, and the origin of fciences, can only properly 
,be applied to thofe colonies, which, after the confufion of 
tongues and difperfioh of families, did not fettle (bon^ but led 
a wandering and vagabond life for a certain time* It is un^'. 
queftionable, that thefe colonies !oft all traces of the artal 
and fciences^ and were under a neccffity of inventing them a- 
hew. The cafe was different with thofe families which fet- 
tled early, efpecially with' fuch as continued to dwell in the 
fame diftridls where Noah and his family fixed immediate- 
ly after the deluge. We cannot doubt but thefe families, oil 
the contrary, preferved the fundamental principles of the arts 
and fciences, when we perceive all ufeful diicoveries proceed- 
ing from the countries where they dwelt, as from a coramoA 
centre, and from thence fpreading over all the world. I repeat 
it againj therefore, that all I have faid concerning the origin 
bf arts and fciences, can, in flridnefs, be applied pnly to 
thofe colonies who preferred a vagabond to a fedcntary life^ 
and by that means fell into a date of ignorance and bruta- 
lity. 

A D V E R- 
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By the TRANSLATOR. 

TH £ Prefident db Gogue.t Imf^ been io fuU in 
his preface, as to render any further account 
of his ^rk unneceffiury on the part of the tranOator. 
But as the author ha9 fpoken with great freedom 
both of ancient and modern ¥rnters^ it may be pro* 
per to pbferye, that, in general, irr think his cri-^ 
dcifin ji;^ andnew, andjiis objedaotis unaufverable^ 
with exception only to what he fays of our learned 
countryman Dr Pococks. 

We hope to be eafily excufed this rtflcftioqi in 
£tvour of that truly re^)eaable writer, to whom the 
learned world is fi> much obliged for his elaborate 
idearches into the remains of antiquity, and for the 
immenle pains he has taken to illuftrate them. 

Wb refer the reader to Tie defcrtptitm vf the Eaftj 
{KiUiflied in 1743. There he will ^fee how much 
die Prefident himfelf has been obliged to a work, 
which, wc are forry to fay, he has treated very un- 
handfomely. We think the account of the ancient 
architedure of the Egyptians in the firft volume 
perfpicuous and fetisfaftory, and the difcovery of 
their ignorance of vaults and arches due only to 
that work. (Sec the Origin of laws, vol. 3. p. 74.) 

Vol. I. G Im 
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In the dcfcription of the fepulchrc of Olynunduas^ 
'<;^hich the Prefident treats as conje£hiral *, Dr Pq- 
cocke only fays, that the grand building which he 
faw at Luxerein or Laclbr, aniwers very well to 
the particular defcription Diodorus gives of that 
fepulchre, and accordingly lays it before the reader 
aimo(l word for word. (See Diodorus, 1. i. p. 44. ^ 
45.)- M* ^^ Prefident fays, that Diodofos bcrf- 
ssowed from Hecatseus,' a writer of no credit. It ma^ 
be foj yot is that building clearly defcribed, and 
aniwers very well to the particular defcription Dio- 
dorus gives of tffc fepulchre of Ofynmanduas. (S(st 
Defcript. of the Eaft, vol. i. p. 166. 107. etfeq.) ' 

. We thought it 6m doty to fay thu^ much ; ndt 
that the Bifhop of Ofibry can ftand in need of ibch 
help for the fupport of a charadter already fo well 
^{bbtiflied, ' but that we were unwilKng to fufier a 
ccnfure fo Unmerited to pifs without animadv^rfioft. 



In the 3d volume of this work, p. 2oS. there k 
tJiis note: "For what we ought to think of tfe 
"arts, fciences, laws, civil polity, and m&ralsK^ 
"the Chinefe, fee Anfon's voyage, 1. 3/ c» lo.**- » 

* Taucino of the very unfavourable account there 
given of the manners of the Chinefe with ift eminent 

•tOii^n of bws, 5cc. vol. 2. p.-l46^ ' ' .. *. • 

..>dge. 
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judge, to whom the tranOator has the honour of 
being known, he was plcafcd to communicate the 
following anecdote. 

When we hear the charafter of a private perfort 
loaded with reproach founded on real or pretended 
fafts, which we have no means of contiadifttng, 
though unknown to us, it is natural, for the fake 
of human nature, to wiih that they may not be true. 
But if we happen to be fumilhed with indiiputable 
evidence of the virtue of that perfon in oxhet in- 
fiances, a mind of any benevolence will leite with 
pleafure ^n opportunity of urging them in his vin- 
dication. How much more ihould we be influenced 
by this principle oi equity whfre a populous nation 
is concerned i 

Wb can aflfiire thfe public, that this relation Is 
well authenticated. It forms a very ftriking con- 
trail with the pidhire of the Chincfe drkwn by Lord 
Anfon's chaplain. We csthnot but be plcafed with 
an occafion of d<ung this piece of juftice to the ho- 
Xpitality of that empire, as well aa^ to thfe gratitude of 
the relator ; and therefore prefent it to our readers " 
in his own words. 

^ Ik December 1748, the Ihip Prince Edward, 

^* burthen 450 tons, (whereof MelT. John Stephen- 

** fon and Samuel Harrifon were fupracargoes, Tho- 

•♦ mas Crofs captain, myiclf Alexander Wcdderburn 

Vol.. I. 4 ^purftr^' 
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*' purfar^ three mates^ .andicofkilors^ petty officcf^ 
i'* includc:d), failed' from Calcutta la ficng^r' * tdwh 
*^ ficuated upon a branch of the riyer Gaoges^ . upon 
'^ an intended voyage to Surat, Madrafs, and Canton 
"in China; with a cargo amounting ta ysduc to 
." 6o>oooL Sterling. Abox^t the middle of Stptan- 
" ber 1749^ having advanced tdwfkfds, xh^ coaft of 
^^ China, as far as the latitude o£ eig^teea-deg^s or 
*' ^hereabouts, we were atucked by a fcvere ftamv 
*^ which continued wkh little abufement till fbe a5th 
^^ of that month ^ by which tii»e we had got in with 
*' the land, but fo far to the weftward of euf. port, f^ n 
^' place called Ti^npau \ where, being finable 69 xp6& 
*^ the vioknce of the weather ai^y loiiger,. it was cob- 
" eluded to run the (hip aflsore, as the moft eligiUfc 
" meafure, both for the fafcty of our lives, •aod (i 
" falvage of cargo. The fhip foon ftranded, and 
** fifty-two men perifhed,- the x:aptain and two-cf the 
^^ mates being in that number •, but the fupracargoes^ 
^^ one of the mates, and myself, had the good £i>rtuBe 
" fo cfcape afliore before tlie flvip feparated. Under 
" thcfe circumllances, we addrefled ourfelves to the 
" mandarines governing that part i>f the eountiy, 
" wlio, indeed, received us with marks ofhuoiaiiity 
" and kindnefs far exceeding our expediations-, not 
" only appointing us a guard for our protection, but 
" alfo ordering out the natives toaffift in fifliing upon 
** tlic wreck ^ by which means we, at that time, receh- 
" vtTcd 5000 1. in bullion, and afterwards about 
'^ 1 0,000 1. more*' Before we fct forward for Canton^ 

." the 
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" die ^iendfliip and cxaftnefs of our benefa&ors were 
" very remarkable -, who, having fixed a tkne for our 
^ attendance, took a particular account of our nio- 
** ncy, the names of the perfons f^ved, and furnifh^ 
' ** ing us with an cfcort to conduft us through their 
*^ diftrift, configned.us, dead or alive, to one Sugua 
^^ at Canton, a merchant well known to the Englifii 
*^ there* And thus were we pafled from one diftrift 
U CO another, till we reached our port ; which we did in 
** nine days, travelling fometimes by land and fome- 
** times by water. Here too thofc in the adminiftra- 
*^ tion (hewed us their benevolence, by reprefenting 
*^ our fituation to the Emperor, then refiding at Pe- 
** kin ; ^who foon fent ordef s for our relief, and an 
*' order $0 diftribute a fum of money amongft us, in 
*< order to- enable us to return from whence we came. 
*^ Thefe orders were thus executed : Being appointed 
** to attend the Chimtuck, Hoppo, arid other ftate- 
" officers met on that occafion, each of us received 
" the above bounty in a bag, (whereon was expreflcd, 
" in Chinefe characters, the nature of the gift), in 
'^ the following proponions, viz. firft fupracargo, 
"450 tales-, fecond fupracargo, 350 tales; myfclf 
" Alexander Wedderburn, 250 tales, of 100 1. Ster- 
*' ling J the mate, 75 tales ; and each common failor 
*• 15 tales -, in all 2000 tales, or 800 1. Sterling." 
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VTlONS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

he fiaie of mankind tnmediately after the deluge. 

^H£ family of Noah remained no longer united in one 

Jociety on the plains of Shinar, than was neceflary 

for their increafe and fecurity. As foon as they were 

4ne fufficiently niimerous, God waspleafed to difperfethem 

the different regions of the earth, about the time of the birth 

Peleg, nearly 150 years after the deluge. It appears, that 

i new inhabitants of the earth had no defign to feparate. 

ley were ibmetimes (prced to part in order to (eek fubfi^ 

Ke: but the fearofloiing each other, in their various excur- 

is, made them ufc all the precautions they could think 

to prevent fo great a misfortune. With this view Aey 

4rmed the defign' of building a city, and raifmg a tower in it 

I, a prodigious height, that it might be feen at a great di- 

ance, and ferve them for a fignal and centre of reunion *. 

But Providcncejudging their feparation neceflary for the more 

fpeedy repeopling of the earth, employed the moft efFe<5^ual 

means to 'oblige them to difperfe. All mankind ;it that time 

fpoke 

• Here is what fcripture, accordin|r to the J^f brew tfxt, maket the childtcrt 
«f Noah fpcak of this fn!trprir(> Htft^lt TU01 "V^ ijV ni3* niH 

tTNn h-z ^»^ ps3 ifi ot; o*? TVD\.y\ o^oitfa 

An trannatori have rendered tbefc uords, \\'^ ]B VJ3 \h JltSyJl 
VoL.L A . hy, 
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fpoke the fame language •. The Supreme Being diflblved thi^ 
powerful bond of union, by confounding their tongues in fuch 
a manner, that not underftanding each other, they feparated, 
axvldireded theic fteps to di£SerenC parts of the wodd ^. 



by„ " Let us iiitkEus a name, left we be fcattcrcd tbroad^* Qen. c. ii. ▼• 4« . 

It is eafy to remirk, that ihc fenfe of this expreftion is neither clear nor con- 
n?aeJ. The Sepcua»int anil Vulgate tranflate a little different. They Ifavc 
both takrn the worJOtff Schem in the (bnfe oimamt ; but they have tnniUtcd 
yg f>h8J, by anSequam, O'fore that, Borh the verfions, bear, "Let US make 
^us a name before that we be difperfie*!." 

None of thcfe verfions give us a cleAt idea of the motives which induced 
the fons of Noih to buiU the tower of Babel; yet nothing, is more cafy than 
to ren Jer thi^ piiF^^e intelli^ihle. We xiee^ only attend to the different inter- 
prctAtions th.it the word Q*U fchsm will bear. 7 he word in dk£t fignifies 
a marK. a fignal, and a name. Interpreters, by Hxing on this laft fignificatian, 
have ren lered the. ixiila^e obfeure ; but by Caking it in the ienfeofa maik or r 
lignal, it becomes intelfigiblc. Mofes makes the fons ot Noah Ciy/ " Let us 
" butid to.ver wliofe top may reach unto heaven, and let us makelt a marfc 
" or fignal left we be fcattercd", Ac. 

Befules, the analogy of languages confirms this tnterpretatioa. The Greek 
Words e^«<*, e^iAmf, which fignify a mark or fign, are derived from the 
Hebrew'C^»y^^'7>* See Pertzoo. origin, labyl. c. lo. p. i68. c. ii. p. 193. 
c.fi. p. 223.- 

■^Gen.c, 1 1. V, 1.6. 

^ Ibid. V. 8. 9. Some commentators pretend that there were no new Hn-** 
gxr.!ges formed at the difperfion. According to tbem> God only lowed diicord 
among the builders of Babel. They maintain, that thefe words, torr« ^of 
i'abii uuifii, fignify only an agreement of fentiment and conformity of deiign 
in thoTe who undertook to ere^l that monument. They quole fereral ex- 
preilions nearly parallclj which meao no more than being petfe&ly agreed 
ill the fame unJertaking. For example, it is f^id in Joftiua, that th6 
liings of Canaan gathered thcmfelves together to fight againft Jofhu^ with 
one mouih *, that is to fay, with one accord, for which reafon the Septuagint - 
rxxiders it uto^ grufiHy all together ; and the Vulgate, uno animo iadtrfiqmf^th- 
wntta. Til. y quote, il.b other paiTages, where thefc cxpreflions, mno on, vitb 
one viouth f, humcro uno, tuiih onefljoulder t, fi,*nify with one confent. They 
mention mother text which feems more diredly to favour thia inteiprKtation. 
] t is i pfilm la whic h David prays to God to divide the tongues of hisenemics, - 
that i^ lo fr/, to fow difcord ainongft thcw J. 

Iad;n()'AleJge, that in thcfe pitHjcs the cxpreflions uao org, urn hum- 
ro,&i. moiii only confent ofmlixl. But it ia veiy evident, that Mofes 
in this pbc- dclignej to expiefs fomcthing more than merely the concord 
anit union of the dcfcendcnts of Koah. Mofes, in order to prepare his readef- 
for what he had to fay about the con fufion of languages at Babel, takes no. 
ticc; that until that time, all mankind fpoke the fame language. Kcce 
mm eft porulus, tt unum labium ommlrus ^ fernionum eorutuitnu And aa 
if he intended ftill farther to prevent the aniibiguity of thcfe terms, umtm 

•c.9.V. 2, f'inssc. 22»v. 13. t Sophon..c.3. V.9. It Pf. 5.1. v. 10. 
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I Ihall not underttfcc to ddcribe the routes of the feveral 
colonies which were then formed. Such a difquifition wouW 
be altogether foreign to- my prefent purpofe. I (kail only ob- 
ferve, that if werefleft ever fe little, with how much eafe and 
expedition the Savages, Tartars, and Arabians of ouf days, 
tranfport thcmfelves and their whole families to very great 
diftanccs, w^ ftiall foon be Convinced, that '^ofe firftr men, 
naturally robuft, accuftomed to a life of labour, and having 
few wants, when forced to quit thcff natiite i(A\' in fcarch of 
new fettlements, might in a very little time ipread themiclves 
over the dtfFerent climates of our hemifphere. 

But this difperfion of mankind muft neceflkrily have con- 
fiderably diminifhed the primitive knowledge which they 
had hitherto been able to preferve. AH fociety being dMolved 
by this confiifion of tongues, and families living detached from 
each other, they funk in a little time into the profoundefl ig* 
norance. Add to this, the Confideration of the tumult and 
diforder infeparable from hew eftablifhments, and we (hall eafily 
conceive how there viras a time, in which almoft all this world 
was plunged into the moft deplorable barbarity. Men wan- 
dered in the woods and fields, without laws, without leaders^ 
or any form of government. Their ferocity became fo great, 
that many of them devoured each other «. All kinds of 
knowledge, even the moft common and neceflTary, were fomuch 
negleftcd, that not a few had forgot even the ufe of fire**. 
It is to thefe unhappy times we muft refer what profane hi- 

Ubimn, he tdds, effermmum eontndem, thry made ufs of the fame tvordi; an 
expreffion which determines the fcnfe of this pajJage, the fcnfe of which 
isaMb completely explained in the fcquel ofthe narration of Mofcs, G<\K 
fays he, forefixing that fo long as this nntonfhonldfubfift among mankimt. 
they woold never defift from their entcfprifr, emtiloycd the moft proper means 
toniake thero abandon it; that \yas by confounding their language, jind pre- 
venting Chdr nndaftanding each other. rVw7<f, drfcend^mus ct confuminirrm 
iH U0pt£meorum, ui mn mdiat mwfgriijqug vocemf^roxhni fw. 1 am pcr- 
fuadcd, that, after comparing thefe two texts, we can no longer entertain any 
doabt conceroiog the true me4ning of the paiTjgc we have bren now ex- 
aminlog, 

* Horn. Ody£ I. 9. v. 29?. &c. 1, ic. v. it6'.&c.: Plato in Epinoml, p. 100 1. 
E. ; Died. 1. 1, p. 17. A 100. ; Allien. I. 14. p. 665. F. ; Stoh. ecfaj. phyf. 
1. f . p. 18. ; Mem, dcTrev. Sept. I75«- p. 2in. ; Wcm. dcFaiaO. des infcript. 
t. 5. mem. p. 118. &c. t.9. mem. p. 203. 

* See jofn, book 2. inith, 
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ftorians relate of the miferics whidi afflided the firft agea of 
the world. All ancient tradi^ons declare that thp firft man 
led a life very little difierent from that of bcafts •• 

We {hall find no difficulty in believing thefe relations, if 
we caft our eyes on what ancient authors tell us of the ftate of 
feveral countries even in their own times ', a ftate the reality 
of which is confirmed by modern relations *. Travellers in- 
form us, that even at this day, in fome parts of the worlds 
they meet writh men who ate f^rongers to all focial inter- 
courfe, of a charader fo cruel and ferocious, that they live in 
perpetual war, deftroying, and ^even devouring each other. 
Thefe wretched people, void of all the principles of humanity, 
without laws, polity, or government, live in dens and caverns, 
and differ but very little from the brute creation. Their food 
confifls of fome fruits and roots with which the woods fupply 
them ; for want of (kill and induftry they can feldom procure 
more folid nouriihment. In a word, not having^even the moft 
common and obvious notions, they have nothing of humanity 
but the external figure *. 

Thefe favage people exacUy anfwer the defcription giveq 
us by htftorlans of the ancient ftate of mankind. We fee 
even from fcripturc, that, foon after the djfperfion, the pre- 
cepts and example of Noah were fo generally forgotten, that 

' Plato /wProtan p. 221. F. cJcleg. 1. f? p, 804.&C.; Arid, de rep l.i.c. a. 
p. 297. E.; Euripid. apud. Pint, de pUdt. philOf. 1 1. c. 7-: Bcrof. apud 
Synccl. p. 28, C; Salluft. dc bel. Ju^;. c 21.; Cic^o P. Sedio.n. 42. dc in- 
vent. I. I. n. 2. ; Diod. I. !. p. n. 12. 52. 100. 1. 5. p. ^87. ; Strab. K 4. p. 306. 
1, H. p. 787. 1. 13. p. 885. ; Horat. fenn. 1. 1. fat. 3. v. 99. & feq. ; Hygin. 
fib. 143. ; Juv. fat. 15. v. 151 . &c. ; Stob. rcl phyf 1. 1. p. iS. ; Maccob. in 
fomn. Srip. I. 2. c 10. p. 133. ; Martini hift. deU Chine, 1. r. p. 18. 19. ; Let, 
rdif. t. 26. p. 64.65.; Hift.dcs Incas, t. i. p. 12. fvc. p. 189. & 197. Acoft. 
hid. des Ind. 1. 7. c. 2. See alfo les mem. de I'acud. des indjipt. t. 9. mem. 
p. 203. • 

' Herod. 1.4. n. 18. 1 03 .-106. ; Arid, de rep. I. 8. c. 4. ; Diod 1.5.P-355. ; 
Strab. 1.5. p. 458.; Arrian. pcrip. mar. cryth. p. 177.; Plln. I, 4fc".26. 
p. 218. 1. 6. fca. 20. & 35. 1. 7. fc^ 2. init, Pauf. 1. 10. c. 22. ; Scxt. Empiric. 
Pyrrhon. Hyp. 1.3. r.24. p. 178.179. 

I Voyage de V. le Blnnc, p. U4- M5- »57 *, Hift. nat. de Illand. t. 2. p. 21. 
236. 244. 252. 266. ; Hift. dcsifles MariAncf. p. 44. 51 • 53-; I-cUr. cdif. t. 2, 
p. 177. t. 5. p. 278. 1. 10. p. 193. t. 25 p. 3-4-8-77-2^1 . ; K. rcUt. de la France 
rquinox, p. 235. ; Hift. gen. des voyages, t. i.p.170. & 197. t. 2. p. 3:58. 
Vpyage de Frczier, p. 54. & 66. j Rcc. des voyages au Nordt, i. 8. p. 4^3. 



even the anccftors of AJunkmst wsem. pliuigod jpa iddatrjr-^ 
When Jacob w^at intx) Mi^ii^jfo/bupniz^ he found j^olalffjf wixr 
ed with the wocfliipof the true God in the fiunily <}f tus undo 
JLaban^. After fuch fa^ aa ihefe^ ixtis not Uithe/leaft-fiuF- 
prifing tojiad the primiiive irMiiions fo dUrkenfld .aii4 4iafir 
gulfed by the ERoft Kidiculous fables among the Heathen ii%* 
tions. 

As to the arts and fciences, theffe is jm^ doubt,, tet 
fome £umKea preferved themielvfis from 'that bftrbfuritjr .^nd 
ignorance whidi fuccceded the joanfufion of langiii|ge% and 
the difpeffioA of mankind* The moft ufeful and ja sc s ttu f 
difooreries 'were n^sver entirely kA. The pveckuw ftad» Of 
thcfe were preferved by iht fomUies who jremaiMd Jm thp 
plains of Sihinac, and ^ adjacent €Quiiuies» wbens mankind 
had been .firft planted after the iigod. Neidier iirerc tkdk 
branches of knowledge altogether forgotten by thofe colonies 
who took up an early fixed refidence : for example, thofe 
who fettled in Perfia, Syria, and Egypt. By their meansy 
the feveral parts of human knowledge were preferved, propa- 
gated, and improved. But all the reft of mankind, excepting 
thcfe few families, I repeat it again, led the life of favages 
and barbarians. The ancient ftate of the human race may 
very well be compared to that of the Cyclops, that is to fay, 
the ancient inhabitants of Sicily, as reprefented by Homer ». 

*' The Cyclops, " fays this poet, ** know no laws. Each 
•* governs his family, and rules over his wife and chil- 
** dren. They trouble not themfelves with the ^ailairs of 
** their neighbours, and think not themfelves interefted in 
^* them. Accordingly, they have no aflemblies to deliberate 
^' on public affairs. They are governed by no general laws 
** to regulate their manners and their anions. They neither 
'* plant nor fow. They are fed by the fruits which the earth 
*' produces fpontaneoufly. Their abode is on the fummits 
** of mountains, and caverns ferve them for a fetreat"." Be-^ 

» Jo(h. C.24.V. 2.& r4. k Gcn.c ?t. v. 19.&P/C. 35. v. a.&4* 

' Thucyd. 1. 6* n. 2. ; Bochart has very dearly proved, that the people to 

vrhom the Greeks gave the name of Cydops^ inhabited the ^t'eftern part 

pf Sicily. Chan. I . i . c. 3c. p. 619. 
P Odyjr.l.9,v. IC6.& feq. 

hold 
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hold a lively pidure of the maimer, in which almoft all the 
iaimltes of die world lived immediately after their difperfion. 

This ravage unibciable life could not be of long conti* 
nuance with regard to a great part of mankind. So many 
motives concurred to induce families to affi>ciate and mingle 
with each other, that feveral of them muft have united very 
early. This were the proper place to inquire in what man- 
ner this reunion of mankind Was brought about. But as no 
certain monuments are now remaining of thefe firft tran£ic<-^ 
tions, and as there is no end of forming conjeduies and hy- 
pothefes, we ihall not enter into any difcufion concerning 
the origin of thefe firft focieties. Let us confine our inqui* 
ries to thofe ftates which were formed in that period on the 
confideration of which we are juft going to enter, and let tta 
fee* what was the moft ancient form of government. 



PART 



PART I. 

From the deluge to the death of Jacob, a fpacc 
of about 700 years. 



BOOK L 

Of the origin of laws and government. 

TH £ reunion of families, by whatever means It was. 
brought about, could not have taken place but by. 
an agreement of wills on certain general otjeds. 
"When we view fociety as the tSkSt of unanimous concord* 
it neceflarily fuppofes certain covenants. . Thcfe covenants 
imply conditions. It is thefe conditions which are to be 
confidered as the firft laws, by which fbcieties were governed* 
Thefe, alfo, are the origin of all the political regulations 
which have been fucceffively eftablifhed. 

It vras not neceflary^ that either the firft covenants, or the 
conditions dn which they were founded, fliould be exprefs. 
It was fufficient, in many cafes, that they were tacitly "un- 
derftood. Such were, for example, the rule not to injure 
each other 5 ^— that of being fiaithful to our engagements j — 
not to rob another of his lawful poffeffions ; — That the fon 
fliould be heir to his father; — That he who would difturb 
fociety, be reftrained, fffr. There was no need of any par- 
ticular folemnities in eftabliihing fuch rules and maxims as 
thefe. They derive their origin from thofe fentiments of 
equity and juftice which God has ingraven on the hearts of 
all men. They are taught us by that internal light, which 
enables us to diftinguifh between right and wrong: dilated 
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hy that voice of nature, which will make itfelf be heard, or 
will alarm the foul with tormenting remorfe as often as its 
didates are difobeyecL , > 

We are not therefore to confider^e firft laws' of (bciety, as 
the fruit of any deliberation, confirmed by iblemn and pre- 
meditaeed a£fcs« They were naturally eftablifhed by a tadt 
confent, a kind of* engagement to which men are naturally 
Tery much inclined. Even* political authority was eftablifhed 
in this manner, by a tacit agreement between thofe who fub- 
mitted to it,, and -thofe who easercifed it. 

This kind of tacit agreement was aUb the origin of thofe 
Customs, which, for a long time, were the only laws known 
among mankind. Ancient authors produce examples of na« 
tions who knew no other laws. Modern travellers do the 
fame. The-Lycians had no written laws, but wfcre govern- 
ed entirely by cuftoms •. In the Indies, from time immemo- 
rial, their judgments refted only oh certain ufiiges tranfmit- 
ted from father to (on ^. To diis day, we cannot difeover 
t}iat there are any written laws at Mazulipatan «, without 
fpeaking- of many other nations, which, even at this time, 
have no other hws than thofe of cuflom^. It was the 
fame thing among the ancients •• Thefe early cuftoms or 
ufages ferved them for rules and precedents in their ded- 
fions i and thefe cuftoms were founded oniy upon certain 
compa^b, by which men tacitly bound themfelves to*each o- 
ther at the reunion of families. Thefe are, I repeat it, the 
conditions annexed to thefe covenants, which we ought to 
regard as the firft laws. 

But thefe firft laws, the only ones known at the com* 
mencement of fociety^ were not fufKcient to preferve the 
peace, or fecurc the tranquillity of mankind. They were 
neither fufEciently known, diftind, nor comprehenflvt. 

* Hcraclid. Pont, dc polit. verbo ?.wxij»». 

* Strabo, 1. 15. p. 1035. ; Let. edif. t. 14. p. 336. 327. 328. 

« Rcc. des voy qui ont kv\\ a rctabBlTmcnt de com. des Indcs, t. 4.p. 393- 

* Ibid. p. 309. ; Jour, des fcav. Mars 1675. p. 45- 46. ; Mcurs des ftuvag^s^ 
t. r. p. 501 . : Hift. Mar. illes, p. 51 . ; Hift. nat. dc nflamlc, t. a. p. 195. 244- ; 
Hift. gen. des voy. t. 3. p. 245. 2.;6. t. 6. p. 8. ; Voy. Hud. bay. t. 2. p. 95. 

« PUtodclcg.l. 3 p.8:6. A. 

Their 
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Their authority milft bafire been very arbitrary4 It was pro- 
portioned to the ufe which every one made of hb reafon ; and 
we know but too well, that man, • left to himfelf, is more 
apt to liflen to his paffions, than to reafon and equity. 
Thers was alfo equal danger in the application and execu- 
tion of thefe primitive laws. 

' In. the flats itf nature, every man was the judge and aven- 
ger of the wnuigs he imagined he had received* It muft 
have oAefl happened, that the perfon injured, exceeded ill 
die bounds of equity in the reparation he exa&ed. Very of- 
ten, toOr'i»^i<l^ais were not ftrong enough to put the law in 
execution* Thefe natural laws, therefore, could contribute 
but weakly to the peace and. happioeis of fociety. There 
was, indeed, one common law, but there was no common 
judge, admowledged as fuch, and appointed to apply it to 
particular cafes. Befides, no body was invefted with fuffi- 
cieat autbori^.aad power to put it in execution. It is no 
wonder tbe% that the law being without force^ and ill ex-* 
ecnted, flioiikl be itfelf a (burce of the greateft inconve^ 
siaendet. 

Thefe defe6b and imperfeAions of primitive (bciety, muft 
have been produ^ve of much difquiet and trouble. Accor- 
dingly men did not derive the fame advantages from their firft 
cftablifhments, as they have done froQi thofe which have been 
foimed in fucceeding ages. Fear and neceffity brought fome 
families tc^^her ; but how licentious muft men have been, 
who knew fo little of the (bcial duties, as did the defcendents 
of Noah after their difperfton ! The moft important care of 
a £ockxy^ even in its moft imperfed ftate, is that of its own 
prefervajtion. The miferies to which the iirft afibciations of 
mankind found themfelves expofed, foon put them upon feek* 
ingout methods to remedy and prevent them. 

Man was created free and independent ; but reafon and 
experience foon convinced him, that he could not enjoy 
peace, fecurity, or even liberty, if every individual was allow- 
ed to follow the dictates of his own caprice and pailion. 
Man then difcovered, that, for his own intereft, he ought to 
leflgn the unlimited cxercife of his will ; and that it was nccefia- 

VoL. LB ry 
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ly for the good of the wliole^ that one part of ibciety Ikould be 
fubjcd to another. It is this conviction that induced faini«- 
lies, when they formed themfelves into |laies> voluntarily t# 
cftabliHi a real inequality, under conditions which rcftraiaed 
its excefs. From this principle arofe the difieteat fonns of 
government to which nations have fubmitted. 

The firft form of goverment mentioned in hiflery, is the 
monarchical. This, without doubt, was the moft ancient 
and the moft univerfally eftabliihed. The fcriptures atteft it'. 
The moft ancient nations fpoken of by Mofes, the Babylo* 
nians, AiTyrians, Egyptians, Elamites, thofe who dwelt on 
the banks of Jordan, and in Paleftine, were all fubje£l to kings. 
Profane hiftory agrees perfeCUy with the facred in thb parti- 
cular r. Homer always exalts the prerogatives of royalty, and 
the advantages of fubordination ^. This poet feems even to have 
had no idea of any other form of government* During that 
long feries of ages of which the Chinefe boaft, they were all a« 
long governed by kings >. They cannot form any notion of a 
republic k. The fame may be £ud of all the eafiern nations >• 
Wc may add too, that the moft ancient republics^ fuch as 
Athens, Rome, &c. were monarchies at firft. 

It is not difficult to difcover, why the idea of monarchical 
government was the firft that prefented itfelf to the minds of 
men. When they refolved to eflablifli fome order in fociety, 
it was more natural and obvious to range themfelves under 
one chief, than under many. Befides, kingly power bore an 
exa£^ refemblance to the authority which fathers originally en- 
joyed over their children : they were, in thefe early times, the 
heads and Icgiflators of their own family. We fee an example 
of this authority, in the punifhment adjudged to Thamar, hj 

' Gen. c. TO. v. lo. f Sam. c 8. v. w. 

« Sanchon. ap. Eufcb. pracp. cvang. p. 36.; Tlato dc leg. 1. 4. p. 829. E, \m 
Critid, p. 110^. ; Atlft. (.'e rep. I, i. c. 2. 1. 3. c. 15. ; Polyb.1. 6. init. ; Berof. 
ap Syncdl.p 3 )7. ; Cicero dc kg. I 3. n.'a. dcoffic. 1. 2. n. 12 ; Stl. debet 
tar. n. 1.; Di(xl. I. r. p. 12.: Dion. Hal. I. 5. p. 336.; Juftin. l i.ImI. 
Pauf 1. 9. c. I . ; Hift. dcs Incas, t. 1 . init, 

>» ]'i .d. 1. 2. V. 2^} A feq. > Mart. Wft. dc In Chin, 1. 1, p. 15. 

k I c Crmpt. mrm. Ch. t. 2. let. v p. 2.. 

> Chardii). t. 3. p. 21a. ; Rec. dcs voy* HoUand. t.3. p. 28. 

Julah 
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Judah her ikher^in-Iaw ». Both Plato and Homer fpeak of 
the authmty of parents over their children in ancient times ■. 
The Gaub were fevereigns in their own houfes, having 
power of life and death over their wives, children, and flaves •. 
in China, Cuhers govern their families with defpotic powers. 
It appears, then, that monarchical government was formed 
upon the plan of Ae paternal < ; with this only difference, 
that the firft monarchs were not defpotic. Defpotifm was 
introduced with great empires, and the firft kingdoms were 
-but verjr Anall. Let us now inquire, how, and by what mo- 
tives royalty was eflaUiflied. 

In the different focieties that were formed aftpr the difper- 
fion, theie were found fome perfons, who dtftinguHhed them- 
iUves by dieir fuperioc ftrength, prudence, and courage. 
Thoie who pofiefled thefe talents, and thefe qualities, which 
were then more nccefiary than ever, foon gained the public 
efteem and confidence. Their conftant fervices pleaded for 
them. They acquired infenfibly a kind of authority. Necef- 
fity, joined to efteem, engaged men to put themfelves un- 
der their dire^on. Let us confult the annals of all nations, 
and obferve the manner in which hiftory relates the origin of 
monarcfaics, and we (hall fee, that the firfl fovereigns owed 
their elevation to the fervices they had rendered to the (bcie^ 
ty». Holy fcripture on one fide, and profane hiftory on 
the other, prefent us with two feds, perfeftly applicable to 
the origin of the different fovereignties eftabliftied in early 
times. 

Moles informs us, that Nimrod was the firft who began to 
he a mighty one in the earth '. The facred hiftorian imme- 
diately adds, that Nimfod was a mighty hunter <. Every 

■■ Gen. cfi. 

■ Odyff. 1.9. V. 107. & feq. ; Plato de \tg.V 3. p. 806b 

» Caefar de ben. Gall. 1.^. n. 47. 

r Le Comt. mem. t. 2. let. 9. p. ^7. 38. 

<i This idea is exprefled in the name of Abimelech, one of the firft fove- 
reigns mentioned in hiftory. ^ j^imelech fignifies in Hebrew, My father 
king. Le Clerc's notes on Hcfiod. Theog. p. So. 

' Ailft. dercp. I. 3. c. 14. P- 357- 1. 5- c 10. p. 403* A.; Cicero de leg. t 
3. n. 2. deoffic. I. 2. n. J2; Juftin. 1. i. c. 1. init. 

•f Qm.c, 10. V. 8. * Ibid. v. 9. 

B z dxcumftance 
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circumftance inclines us to think, •that it wa$ to dits taknt 
he owed his greatnefs. The earth, for fooie ^ages after the 
flood, was covered with forefts, full of wiM bcafls •• Mei| 
were obliged to be conftantly on their guard agatnll tfatir at** 
taclcs >. A man who pofleffed the talents necefiary to deftroy 
them, muft then have been held in high coniideration. Nim- 
rod, by his hunting, ib beneiicisd to his country, became fW 
mous. . Very foon the people gathered about him; being 
often at their head, he accuftomed them inlenfibly to receive 
and obey his orders ; and by the tacit confent of thoTe who ba4 
voluntarily put themfelves under his conduct, he remained 
their fovereign. Utwas probably in this manner, that he 
founded the firft kingdom of which we have any knowie^* 
With a view to confirm his authority, he built dticss, there 
to colle£t and fix his- new fubjeds «. 

Herodotus furniihes us with a faA, which, thou^ of a mudi 
later date, may enable us to judge (rf* the motives whid| 
determined fpcieties to eflablifh monarchy. 

This biftorian tells us^ that the Med^, after having fluK 
ken off the yoke of the Afiyrians, were fooie time without 
any form of government. They foon became a prey to the 
moft horrid excefles and diforders. There was among them 
a man of great prudefice and wiidom, named Dejoces. The 
Medes very often applied to him to decide their differences. 
Dejoces heard their complaints, and determined their dif** 
putes. His wifdom and difcernment foon gainol him the e-» 
fleem of the whole country where he lived. They came 
f ven from other parts of Media to implore his affiftance. But 
at laft being oppreiled by the multiplicity of affairs, which in-t 

" Such was America when firit difcovered. 

« Plato in Protag. p. 224. £. ; Plat. t. a. p. 86. D. See le Clerc B. U. 
f 6. p. 265. 

y Gen. c. 10. v. 10. 

■ I am ignorant of the reafoni why alxnoft all who (peak of Nimrod, repre- 
ientlilm as a cruel and haughty tyrant. The fcriptares do not paint him In 
fnch odious coloors. It no where fays, that he ufurpcd the roytlty by vio- 
lence. 1 {vL^t€t Jofephus as the author of that ill charader Kimrod ha| 
at prefent. That hiftorian has tbou^t proper to point tins prlooe in 
^he blackeft colours. Antiq. 1. f. c. 4. 

But it is generally known, what credit is doe to the SBthority of Jo- 
tohus, when not fupported by faJpturc, 

«rca(cd 
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Cpatfci erery day, he retired. Confufion and diforder in- 
ftandy returned. The Medes held a public affembly, ifi 
which it was unanimoufly agreed, that the only means of 
pitting an end to their calamities, was, to cled a king. The 
choice fell upon Dejoces with one voice «. 

This fa£k, and the eiumple of "Nimrod, fet the origin cf 
tke feft ibvereignties in a very clear light. Such events as 
diofe we hdve mentioned, or (bmething of a like nature, pro^ 
bflUy gwre bfath to monafcfHcal government every where. 
¥or the two principal fundions of a monarch have always 
been, to^fytnft jdtice Co his fubjedb, and march at their 
head ip time Of war. We fte this very diftinftly exprcflcd in 
the motives mentioned by the Ifiraelites to Samuel when they 
ilemanded a>king •. 

• Crowns then originally were eleAive. But this cuftdm 
could not continue long. Mankind muft foon difcover the 
aidvantages of a fon's fucoeeding to his father's kingdom. £- 
very thing pleaded in favour of the young prince. The ve^ 
neration they bad entertained for his iadier; the noble fenti- 
menttand wife inftni£Hons, it was to be prefumed, he had 
mcetved from him : tbefe, and many other motives would 
detjermijie nations in general to fubmit to the Tons of their 
4eoeafed monarchs. They would forefee, too, the inconve* 
nioicies annexed to the neceffity of ele&ing a new maftcr 
on every vacancy of the throne. Whatever was the caufe, 
it appears, that the moft ancient monarchies were hereditary* 
If we read the hiftory of all thofe ftates fubjed to this kind of 
govenuneat, we (hall eonftantly fee the fon fucceed his father. 
Among the Babylonians, AiTyrians, Egyptians, Indians, Chi- 
pefey Arabians, Atla^ites, among the Greeks and the Gauls, 

*L. i.n.97.&req. 

* Et tfkm$ ntff guoque ficut tmnes gentes, & jttdicahtt, &c r Sam. c. 8. 
V. JO. The bcft writers of antiquity have always declared in favour of 
iDQOtrcby. Herod. Plat. Arid. Xcnoph. Ifocrat. Ciccr. Sen. Tacit, plut. 
have rcaa^^cd the monarchical government as the moft advantageous and 
moft perfed, which men have ever invented ; and it U to be remarked, 
|b|t iqoft of tbeie writers Sved in republics. 

it 
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it was the fon ^y and commonly the ddeft (on <, who always 
afcended the throne after the death of his father. 

The dominions of the firft monarchs were but of imail ex- 
tent. In ancient times, every city had its own king) who» more 
attentive to defend than to enlarge his dominions, confined 
his ambition within the limits of his own terri^ry '. Sacred 
and profane hiftory teftify alike, how narrow were the bounds 
of ancient kingdoms. They cannot have been con&derable^ 
even in the eaft, which was the nurfery of mankind* In die 
days of Abraham, there were five kings in the vale of So- 
dom « ; that is, as many almoft as there were villages. This 
is ftill more evident from the great iiumber €(f kings the 
Ifiraelites found in Paleftine, Jo(hua defeated tbirty-^one '• 
Adoni-bezek, who died but a little after Jplhua, owned, thac» 
in his wars, he had deftroyed threefcore and ten kings c 
Egypt was originally divided into feveral flalas *• Tlie 
different provinces which at prefent compofe the eoqiires of 
China and Japan, anciently formed fo many fovereigndes K 
For how many ages was Greece divided into a great num- 
ber, of petty ftates *" i A few families aiTembled in one town, 
under one chief, were the whole fubje£b of one of thefe full 
monarchs. Africa, America, and a part of Afia, preient us at 
this day with a picture of thefe ancient times. We find a 
great number of fbvereigns in a fm^l extent of country. 
Every little diftrid has it own particular king K 

^ Sancbon. ap. Eufeb. p. 36. B. ; Plat, in Critia, p. ifog. ; Herod. 1. f . 
w. 7. ; Arift. dc republ. 1. 3. c. 14. p. 357. ; Polyb. I. 6. im't. ; Aiwllod. 1. 
2. ijrfl.; Strab. 1. 15. p. 1036.; Pauf. 1. 2. c. 34.; Syncell. p. 167. i7».; 
Mart. hift. de la Chin. 1. 2. p. 89. lox. ; Hift. des Incas, 1. 1. p. 40. 363. 
243.; Acoft. hift. Ind. fol. 289. R. 

« Sanch. ap. Eufrb. p. 36. B. ; Herod. 1. 7. n. 2. ; Plat, in Critia, p. 
1103. 1104. in Aldb. prim. p. 44^ ; Diod. 1 5. p. $g. 386. ; Hift. dea loc. 
t. 1. p. 40. t. 2. p. 68. ; Let. edif. 1. 14. p. 39o< 

* Intra fuam cuique dvitaUm reff$afimebantur, Juft. 1. 1. c. i. stUt. 

* Gen. c. 14. V. 8, * Jof. c. 12. v. 24. « Jud. c. i. v. 7. 

* Eufeb. praep. evan. 1. 9. c. 27. p. 432. A. ; Marfti. p. 25. 29 

« Anc. rclat. Ind. Chin. p. j86. ; Journ. dcs fcav. Juin. 1688. p. 15. Juill. 
1689. p. 319. 

k See part 2. 1. r. 

» See Bib. raifon. t. i. p. 52. ; Mcr. de Fran. Nov. 1717. p. 82. ; Hift. 
gen. dea voyag. 1. 1. p. 93. ; Recudl des voy. qui ont fervi k retabfiflement 
^la oom. des Ind. Hoi. t. 2. p. 493* 

As 
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As to the authority of thefe ancient monarchs, it was con- 
traded enough. It appears, from feveral monuments, that, 
by the conftitution of thefe firft 4cingdoms, the people had a 
great fhare in the government. Affairs of importance were 
canvafied and regulated in the general aiTemblles of the na- 
tion. Hemor, King of Sechem, did not agree to the propo- 
fitions made him by the fons of Jacob, till he had com- 
municated them to his fubjefb, and obtained their confent". 
Profane hiflorians agree with the (criptures in reprefenting 
theauthority of the firft fovcreigns as very limited*. The' 
kings of Egypt were fubjeded to very fevere and trouble- 
fcmie r^iddons •. The power of the firft kings of Greece 
was not much more extenfive than their territories r. 
The firft kings of Mexico were far from being abfolute ^« 
We may compare thefe ancient monarchs to the Caciques 
and other petty fovereigns of America', who have hardly 
any authority, but in what relates to war, alliances, and 
treaties of peace. 

But whatever idea we form of thefe firft fovereigns, it is 
ftiU certain, that ibciety owes its firft fettlement, and regular 
fohn to monarchy. It was monarchy which put an end to 
thofe direful diforders to which the world was at firft expo- 
fed. Men foon ffclt the neceffity of fetting up fome general 
rule, to control the different orders of the ftate, and fet 
bounds to the fpirit of independence fo natural to man! They 
obtained this end by intrufHng the forces and rights of the fo- 
ctety in the hands of one. chief. In this manner was eftablifh- 
ed in every political ibciety, that fupreme power and authority 
which confHtute their ftrength and fecurity. From this form 
of government is derived the fecond fpecies of laws of which 
I am going to fpeak. 



» Gen. c. 34- ▼■ 20. Be fcq. 

• Dion. Htl. 1. 5. p. 336. 337- ; Diod. I. i. p. So. I. 3« P- >77. ; Tacit dc 
morib. Gtrni. c. 7. 11. 

• Infra. 

P Sec part 2. b. r.. < Acofta, 1. 7, fol. 333. V. 

« Sec I'Efcarbot. hift. N. Fran. p. 833. 853. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the eftahiijbmcni of pofoive laws. 

THE ddtgn oF die fevcnd focieties in fetting up a durf^ 
and fubmitting to hi$ ^autbority, was to remedy the 
weaknefs and infufficiency of natural laws. The authority of 
the iirft fovereigns, too limited in its origin, could not. remedy 
the abufes which were to be correded. It was found neceffitfy 
for the good of fociety, to intruft them with more cKtenlive 
powers, to enable them to make partieularregulatiDns for im- 
proving and perfeding the firft rude eftaUiflunents. Thefe 
regulations have juftly obtained the name of lawa'. I call 
them Positive Laws, becaufe the defign of them is clear 
and pointed. Thefe have removed the inconveniencied of pri« 
mitive fociety. The fovereign, by publiihing his laws, inftni6b 
each individual in the rules lie is to follow. No one is at li- 
berty to judge in his own caufe. It is the province of the 
fovereign to execute the laws ; and having in his hands all the 
force of the ftate, he is enabled to add weight to his decrees, 
and punifh thofe who violate or infringe them <• Laftly, it is 
his bufmefs to be watchful that the laws receive due obedi- 
ence. 

Thefe pofitive laws were but very few at iirft, and refped* 
ed only the moft general interefts of fociety. But before I en- 
ter upon any explanation, it will be pnq;)er to make fomeobfer- 
vations on the manner in which mankind lived originally. 

There was a time, when mankind derived their whole fub- 
iiftence from the fruits which the earth produced ipontaneouf- 
ly, from their hunting, fifhing, and their flocks. This kind 
of life obliged them often to change their abode, conlequent- 
ly they had no dwelling-place nor fettled habitations. Such 

f Athitria frincifum pro legibus ermt. Juft. 1. r . init.; Diod. 1. 1 . p. 18. 1. 5. 
p. 387.; Dion. Hal. 1. la. p. 627.; Plut. t, 2. p. 356. A.; Tacit, an. I. 3. n. afiu; 
Eufeb. rhron. 1. 2. p 65 ; Stob- ed. phyf. 1. 1. p. 124.; Syncel. p. 125. D.; 
Pom. jurif. cnch. de originc jur 1. 2. fc6l. i. 
. * PriflOP* dudroit pol. 1. 1. c* 3. 
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Was the ancient manner of living, till sericulture was intro- 
duced ; in this manner fever al nations ftill live, as the Scythi- 
ans, Tartars, Arabians, Savages, &c. 

The difcovery of agriculture introduced a different fet of 
maimers. Thofe nation who applied to that art, were obli- 
ged to iix in a certain diftrid. They buil( and inhabited cities. 
Thift kij>d-'of fociety having need of many more arts than 
iKrere n^pc^fiary for thofe whQ neglected or were ignorant of 
agriculture, muft oi confequence need alfo many .more laws.. 
. This obfervation leads us to diilinguilh two different orders in 
pofitive laws,, fuch as are proper to all kinds of political fo- 
ciety in general, and fuch as are peculiar to a fociety which 
follows agriculture* 

. Laws which are equally proper for all kinds of political fo- 
ciety, are fuch as are the foundation and bond of it, without^ 
which no form of government can fubfift. Of this kind are 
the laws touching the diftin^Uw betwixt nutm & tuum, that 
is to (ay, right of property s Pknajl Laws^ thofe which fet- 
tle the formalities of marriage ; in a word, all laws relating to 
thofe refpeAive obligations which mankind contra£l as mem- 
bers of one fociety. I am inclined to place in this rank the 
eftablifliment of folemn and public worfiup. This, under one 
form or other, has had a place in all civilized nations. Such 
is the firft clafi of pofitive laws. 

In the fecond clafs I place fuch laws as fuppofe the inven- 
tion of feveral arts, and by confequence commerce, and the 
frequent change of property* -Thefe laws are no. more than 
an exteniion or unfdidtng of nhe former. Natural law, or, to 
fpeak with more precifion, ratbnal equity, is the foundation 
of both } bat it is by the Civil law of each country that thefe 
h& are digefled and reduced to form. This foim muft necef- 
iarily vary, aceonling to the dimjite, genius, and pirticular 
circumftances of different nations. It is in this the diftinguifb- 
iag charaAcf^c of thefe two ranks of pofitive laws confHh 
The different manner in which this lafl clafs of pofitive laws 
has been modified in each country, confiitutes the civil laur of 
that country >. Under this name are comprehended all thofe 

■ Tnft. § de jure nat. gen« ft dv. 
.. -^ Vol. I. G laws 
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laws which regulate the common tranfa^ions of civil life, and 
the particular intereils of the different members of fociety . Such 
are the laws concerning inheritances,^ iiicceffions, iaks,* con* 
trads, &c. 

Nations which live by hunting, fifliing, and their flocks, 
cannot have many laws ; being often obliged to remove from 
one place to another, they know no property in land, one of 
the principal fources of civil laws. The greatcft part of man* 
kind, as I have before obferved, lived in this mflnner in the 
firft ages after the difperlion. Confequently civ8 laws were 
not the firft in order of time. Befides, theie could not take 
place, till fome time after the eftablifhment of thefe regula- 
tions which properly conftitiite the being and polity of a ftate. 
This firft dafff of pofitive laws, then, which form the very cf- 
ience of political fociety of every kind, fall firft under our con- 
ftdcration. We fliall defer the regular examination of the 
origin of civil laws, till we come to (]>eak of the laws and 
principles of government eftablifhed by thofe nadons who ap« 
plied themfelves to agriculture. 



ARTICLE I. 

Of the firft rank of Pofitive Laws, 

IT is Impoffible to unfold the order and feries of the firft pcM 
litical inftitutions with any certainty. AU that has been 
faid on that fubje6l amounts to nothing moie than mere con-^ 
je<5ture. Neceifity, occafioned by. the crimes aftd diforders 
which every where prevailed, rather than deep reflexion or 
forefight, put mankind upon making laws. It is highly pro- 
bable, that moft of the laws eflentisd to the fu^port of fociety^ 
were eftabliftied much about .the fame time. Reg4ilations con-» 
oeming property, — the puniftiment of crimes,— -the ceremo-* 
nies of marriage, — and the eflabliihmcnt of public worfliip, 
were, as we imagine, the, firft objeds wh^b emjdoyed the 
thoughts of legiflators. 

The origin of the rights of property are as ancient as the 
origin of focieties. As foon su families united, the diftindion 

of 
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x>f MBUM and tuum took place. But thefe rights of proper- 
ty were very indeterminate, and ill underilood, till after the 
cdftabUfluvent of political government. It then became necef- 
iary to introduce a certain order, and a certain regularity, into 
the affidrs of fociety. This was provided for by regulations- 
jfor fiecurii^ to every man the peaceable enjoyment of his pof- 
feffions. Thefe dtfierent regulations gave birth to civil law. 
But, as J haxe already /aid, the civil code of the iirft focieties 
muft have kui in narrow bounds. Deftitute of the greateft 
part of the arts, they had no pofleffions but their cattle, feme 
furniture, and fi>me few utenfils of indifpenfablc ufe. Being 
unacquainted with the principal objeAs for which civil laws 
were inftituted, they had no need of many formalities to con- 
firm their engagements and terminate their difputes. 

If we have fufficient reafon for faying that the firft political 
Ibcieties hadrbut few civil laws, we have AHl better reafon to 
affirm that the cafe was very dtiFerent with regard to penal 
laws. The eftablifhment of thefe laws was abfolutely necef- 
fary to reftrain individiuis from refuming the exercife of their 
natural rights. 

Unhappily all men are not alike inclined to honefty and 
virtue. The defign of political fociety is to fecure the tranquil- 
lity of all its members. In order to this, it was necefiary to 
take meafures for fupprdfing all attempts to difturb the public 
peace. Experience has difcovered, that the fupport of fociety 
depends entirely on the coercive power, which by exem*- 
plary punifliments intimidates the wicked, and balances the al- 
lurements of pleafure, and the ftrength of the pailions. Hence 
the neceffity and the eftabliihment of penal laws. From what 
yet remains of the laws of the moft ancient nations, we may 
remark, that they chiefly relate to crimes, and fuch crimes as 
are moft common among a barbarous people 5 as theft, murder, 
rapes, rapine, in a words, all kind of wrongs committed by 
violence «. 

It is not poffible to give any very particular account of the 
feveralfpecies and qualities of the moft ancient penal laws. The 
law of retaliation is, in this kind, the moft ancient of all thofc 

> See raft, da droit Fraac. dans vol. i . de Fioftitat. au droit Franc, at^ri- 
boc i Argon. 
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which have been eftablifhed. It is founded on the pureft and 
moft natural equity. The lix taUonis^ was very (faidiy ob« 
ferved by the Ifraelites «• I am perfuaded Mofes in this only 
conformed to. the pradice of the primitive timesv The fava* 
• ges to this day follow with great exa&iels the law of retalia- 
tion *. It was authorifed alfo by the legiflaitors of Greece and 
Rome !>. It is true, that, in many dicumflances, the execu* 
tion of this law might have its inconveniencies, and even fome 
impoffibilities. For this reafon, particular puniihments, and even 
compenfations were afterwards invented, by way of reparation 
to the party injured. We iind fome examples of this among 
the Ifraelites < j and we fhall meet with more when we come 
to treat of the ancient laws of Greece^. 

In general, we may conclude, that the ancient penal laws 
were very fevere. We fee in very early times, Thamar con- 
demned to be burnt for adultery •• We find the fame feverity 
in the Egyptian laws, which we fhall fpeak of by and by. 
Thofe of China are another proof of this '. The fame may 
be ffiid of the l^ws of MofeSt Blafphemy f, idolatry *, profa- 
ning the fabbathi, witchcraft k, homicide^ adultery «, incefl », 
rapes •, crimes againft nature p, fmitang or curfing father or 
mother ^, were punifhed with death, nay with the mofl cruel 
kinds of death ^ It was faid too of the laws of Draco one of 
the firfl legiflators of Athens, that they were written witji 
blood '. The laws of the twelve tables among the Romans 
were fuH of very cruel inftitutions. We find there the punifh-* 
ment of burning ; theft punifhed with death, &c. and almofl 

* fexod. c. 21. V. 23. 24. 25. 

• Voy. dc CoTcal. t. 1 . p, 208. ; Voy de J. dc Lery, p. vjz. ; Hifl« ficn. dca 

voy. t. 4-p. 324. .W- 

*» Pauf. 1. 1 . c. 28. p. 70.; A, Gel. 1. 20. c. I. p. 863.; Calmct, comment, t. a. 
p. 29f. 

« Exod.c. 21. V. 22. go. c. 22. V. 3. 6. * Part 2. b. i.e. 3. art. 8. 

« Gqi. c. 38. V. 24. ^ Hift. gen. dcs voy. t. 6. p. 234. & Ifcq. 

« Levit. c. 24. V. If. &c. ^ £xod. c. 22. v. 20.; Lcvit. c. 19. v.4. 

i Num. c. 15. V. 32. & fcq.; Exod. c. 31. V. 14. 15. 

k Exod. c, 22. V. 18.; Lcvit. c. 20, v. 27. 

1 Exod. c. 21. V. 12.; Lcvit. c. 24. v. 17. 

» Levit. c. 20. V. 10. ■ Ibid. v. 12. 14. I7. • Bcut. c. tx v. 25. 

? Levit. c. 18. V. 2r , 23. 29. c. 20. v. 13. 15. i6. 

« Exod. c. 21. V. 15. 17.; Lcvit. c. 23. v. 9. 

T Burning, ftoning, &c. See F. Calmct, t. 2. v, afo. 281. 

( plat, in Solonc, p, 87. F, 
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always capital punifhments *. Amongft the Gatils, criminals 
were burnt alive in honour of the gods •. 

Laws ought not only to proted the lives and promote the 
peace of the members of iociety in general, they ought alio 
to confult the happinefs of individuals, to provide for their 
fiibfiftence, to prevent occasions of difcord, to form their hearts 
and minds by in^pirn^ them with fuch fentiments as may pro- 
mote dM harmony and peace of families. I remark in all ci- 
viliied nations, two things which may be confidered as the 
great foundation and fupport of political fociety. The firft of 
diefe is, the ceremonies whidi accompany the union of a man 
widi a woman, which fix and regulate the ties of marriage 
and the ftate of children ; the fecond, the ceremonies of pu-^ 
blic worftiip iblemnly paid to the Deity. 'Thefe two have 
been founds by legtflators, the wifeft and moft eiFe£laal means 
for the fupport and good government kA ftatcs. - • 

The mutual inclination of the two fexes towards each other, 
is the principle- which continues and perpetuates fociety. - But 
this inclination, if it is not kept within certain bounds, is 
the feurce of many evils. Before the ^ftabliihment of politi- 
cal fociety, the two fexes in their commerce obeyed no other 
didates but thofe of brutal appetite. Women belonged to the 
man who fcized them firft «. They afterwards became the pro- 
perty of any one who had the addrefs to feduce them, or the 
ftrength to carry them off. The children who fprung from this 
irregular intercourfe, fcarce ever knew who were their fathers. 
They knew only their mothers, for which reafon they always 
bore their name/. Bciides, noperfon taking any care to bring 
them up, they were often expofed to perifh. 

Such diibrder muft have been extremely hurtful. It was 

« Sec I'hift. dc Ujurifprad. Rom. p. 143. ■ Cacf. dc Bel. Gal. I. 6. c. 15. 
X Qfios vatertm incertam rapUntts more ferATum, 
Virihui edithr, caetUbat, ut in gtege taurus. 

Hor. I. I. r^t. 3» V. 109. 
7 Sanch. ap. Enf.p. 34. D.; Varro ap. Aug. de dvic. Dei 1. 18. c. 9.; Ntcol. 
Damaf. verb. TaXuxf^Uyt and Ao»«o« ^P* Valef. excerpt, p. 510. 51 7.; SoI!n. 
e. 3!>. lOTf. p. 55. 

The traces of the primitive cuftoms remained long in ibme ancient nations. 
Sec Herod. I. i.n. 173. Hcrac Pont, dc polit. vcrbo AW«».; ApcLRod. 
Argoq. L r, V. 229. &c. 
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a matter of the greateft confequence to introdude regubritjr 
and tranquillity into the commeice of thefexesy.and to pro- 
vide for the maintenance and education of cfaiUien. This 
defirable end could not be obtained but bjr fubjeOiRg the 
union of the fexes to certain ie&ri& ion«. The laws of mar- 
riage have bridled themoft unruly of ptffions. . They have 
done more; by pointing out the degrees of confangoinity which 
render feme alliances unlawful, they have taught men to know 
and to reQ>ed the rights of nature. Thefe laws, in a wont, 
by afcertaining the ri^ts of children, have liecured a fuoccffion 
of fubje£b to the ftate, and given a oqgular andiisttled jbcm 
to fociety. No kind of laws have contributed mare than thefe 
to preferve peace and hannony amongft mankind. 

The inftitution of the laws and rules of marriage is very an- 
cient. The fcriptures fumifli us with feveral examples of the 
high regard paid in the firft ages to an eftaWiflmwatt fe necef- 
lary to the peace and prefecvation of fociety •• 

Profane hiftory equally confinns Ais truth. All die moft 
ancient traditions agree in afcribingthe reguladoos concerning 
the union of the fexes to the firft fevereigns. Menss, efteemed 
the firft king of the Egyptians, eflabliihed the law of marriage 
amongft that people^. The Chinefe give die honour of 
this inftitution to Fo*hi their firft fevereign <• The Greeks 
allow that they owed this falutary eftablifliment to Cecrops', 
their firft legiflator «. Fable ¥^ofe origin is traced back to the 
carlieft times, gives us no inftance of any man's having more 
than one wife of right. Jupiter, Ofiris, Pluto, &c. had each 
but one lawful wife. The Cretans pretended to know the 
place where the nuptials of Jupiter and Juno had been folem- 
nized. They celebrated yearly their anniverfary, by a feithfiil 
reprefentation of thofe ceremonies, which, as they had learned 
from tradition, had been obferved on that occafion '. 

We fee too by the laws of all civilized nations, how much 

« CoifaibHmprebiber0 vagp, dare jura tmnms. Hor.de art. poet. t. 39B. 

• Gen. c. 12. V. 19. c. ». V.9. c. 26. V. 10. 

*;J>iod. 1. 1, p. ly.iPalaeph. ap, Ch.Alex. p. 45.D; Cedren. p. 19.; SaU. voce 
"H^«/wt.2.p.8s. 

• Extr.dcihift.Ch.; Let.cd. t. 26.p.6s,Martin. hift.dcla Chin.l. i.p.3r, 
< Sec part. 2. c. 3. art, 1. •Ibid. ' Diod. Wft. 1. 5. p. 388. 
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legiflatoishxve had. at heart the encotuagement of inarriage. 
Modes decreed diat a' new married man fhould be exempted 
from going ta war^ and from eirery public charge, for one 
year «. Thofe who married amongft'the Permrians, were freed 
bom, all taxes the firft year of their marriage *. 

Ancient legifiatorBcanied their views ftill farther. In or- 
der to ftrengthen the ties of marriage, and to render that union 
ftill more (acred, they decreed veiy fevere puniflmients to fuch 
as (hould attempt to violate the rights or difturb the harmony 
of the matrimonial ftate. In all ag^ and amongft all civilized 
nations adultery has been profecuted'. Legiflators were too 
much enlightened not to perceive how deftrudive that crime 
was to the peace, the order, and interefls of focicty. They re- 
garded rapes and robberies in the fame light k. They belie- 
ved they could not ufe too many precautions to reftrain a paf- 
fion, whofe confequences would have infallibly occailoned the 
total ruin of fociety. Let us now proceed to confider the in- 
ftitution of religious ceremonies. 

The eftablifliment of a folemn and puUic worfhip has with- 
out doubt contributed moitof all to civilian mankind, and to 
fupport and ftrengthen focieties. The exiftence of a fupreme 
being, ibvereign judge of all things, and. abfolute mafter of 
all events, is one of the.iirft truths which afFe£b the mind of 
an intelligent- creature, who is willing to make ufe of his reafon. 
From this heart>felt fentiment arifes the natural idea of ha- 
ving recourfe inn calamities to that almighty being, of invoking 
him in preffing dangers, and of endeavouring to obtain the 
favour and proteAion of this omnipotent fovereign of the u- 
niverie, by external expreffions of fubmiiSon and reipe^i. Re- 
ligion then is prior to the eftabliihment of civil fociety, and 
independent of all human conventions. 

But depravity of heart, blindnefs of mind, and efpecially 
fupcrftirion, have too often darkened and perverted thofe ideas 
that men ought to have of the Deity ^ they have more than 

I Dcat. c. 24. V. 5. ^ Hift. dct Incas, t. 2. p. too^ 

J Gen. c. 3g. v. 24. Lcvit. c. 20. v. 10. Job c. 3c . V. 10. n .; Diod. 1. 1. p. 89. 

95. ; itfian. var. hift. I. 13* c 24. Mar. hift. dc la Chin. J. i. p. Ji. Accoft. 

nat. dc$ Jnd. J. 6. c. 18.; Conq.du Mcxiq. 1. 1. p. 564. 
* Dcat. c. 22, T. 25.; Diod. 1. 1, p. 89.; Hilt, dcs Inc 1. 1. p, 24a. 
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once indifcriminatcly led them to other beings, who thejr .fix>l« 
ifhly fancied could proted them, and to whomof confequence 
they paid religious worfliip. As foon as feveral families had fob- 
mitted to one form of political government, they found it would 
be very dangerous and inconvenient, to permit every particu- 
lar perfoo. to chufe according to his own^fmcy ^ focm 
and objeA of his worfliip. They endeavound therefore to 
unite all the members of the fociety in one fixed and uniform 
mode of public worihip. ^^ No particular perfon," fay the 
Roman laws, ^' fhall have any new or flrange gods, or wor- 
^' fhip them even in fecret, unlefs the worfhip of them has been 
*' permitted by public authority >." This principle has been 
acknowledged by all civilized nations, they faw very clearly 
that it was impofllble for fociety to (iibfiil without fome form 
of public worfhip. Into whatever country we tranfport our- 
felves, we fhall every where meet with altars, facrifices, fefti- 
vals, religious ceremonies, priefls, temples, or places folemn- 
ly and publicly confecrated to the Deity *• 

We learn from the remains of ancient hiflory, that the firfl 
fovereigns inftituted the ceremonies of religion, and regulated 
the public worfhip in each flate ». We even lee, that origi- 
nally, and for a long time after, the two offices of king and 
prieft were united in one perfon. The holy fcripture faith it ■. 
Homer alfb, and other ancient authors affirm this very clearly •* 

It 
I Cicero de Icg.I. 2. n. 8. 

• The mofl general rules and propofifions may have fane exceptions. I 
fhall be told perhaps that both ancsent and modern authors mention ibme op- 
tions who have no figns of public worfhi p. ' 

But itmuft be rt-marked. That thcfe nations are very few, not above five 
or fix at moft, both in the old and new world. 2. They arc neither large nor 
populous. Now, I alk, if the practice of fo fmall a number of men, compared 
with the whole human race, can deftroy the general hiaxim. That fociety 
cannot fubfift without an exterior form of religion, a maxim whofe truth is 
confirmed by the pradice and example of all nations lavage or civilized. Be- 
fides, is the U€i vtrf certain, that there were or now are, nations entirely 
without religion? Have the writers or travellers quoted for this purpofe dwelt 
long enough amongll thefe people, to know with certabity they had na fort of 
worihip \ 

« Diod. 1.?. p. 18. 19.; Hygin. fab. 143.; Dion.^aL 1. 2. p. 87. 90.; Tacit An. 
1. 3. n. 26.; Plut. r. 2. p. 356. A. p. n25. D.; Stob. cclog. phyf. 1. 1. p. 124.; 
Hift. des Incas, 1. 1 . c. 21, p. 67. 

"Gcn.c. 14. V. 18. I Reg. c. 13, v. 9. 2 Keg. c. 4. v. 13. 18. 20. c. 24. v. 25. 

• Herod. 1. 6.n. 56.; Plat, in PoUt. p. 350. B.; Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. 3. p. 63. De 
rep. Latedf p. 544.; Dcmofth. in Ncacrara, p. 873. B.; Cicero dc divinat. 1, 1 . 

n; 4^. 
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It were unncccffary to infift further upon this point. Let us 
rather fpeak a few words of certain particular cuftoms which 
/prung from the eftablifliment of thcfe firft pofitive laws: 

The inffitutioii of the rights of property, and the laws of 
marriage, neceflarily introduced certain coftoms and lifages 
which may be regarded as the foundation and origin of all civil 
laws. In ftri&iefs I (hould not fpcak of thefe till I come to 
the article of tbofe laws. However, as thefe ufages are a natu- ' 
ral confequence of political laws, as they prevail in all formed 
fockties, and preceded civil laws, which were ^cfigned to 
regulate them; that we may follow the footfteps of thofe in- 
ftitutions which one after another brought the body-politic to 
a ftate of perfection, it is proper to fpeak of them in this 
place. Thefe particular cuftoms are fuch as were originally 
obferved in matrimonial contrads, «-^ fuccefllons, — making 
and afcertaining agreements and obligations, — and, in a word, 
pronouncing and attefting judicial fcntences. 

Cuftom will now have it, that a wife (hall bring a certain 
portion to the hoiband of which he is to be the ufufruduary 
during the marriage. It was quite the contrary in the moii 
ancient times. The hufl3and was obliged in fome fort to pur«> 
chafe his wife, either by ferviccs performed to her father, or 
prefents made to herfelf. Abraham charges Eliezer with feveral 
magnificent prefents when he fends him to demand Rebecca 
for Ifaac f. Jacob ferved Laban feven years to obtain Rachel s. 
Sechem demanding Dinah the daughter of Jacob, fays to the 
fons of this patriarch, *' Afk me never fo much dpwery and 
" gift, and I will give according as ye (hall fay unto me; 
" but give me the damfel to wife '." This cuftom fubfiftcd a 
longtime in many countries. Homer fpeaks of it '. It was in ufe 
amongft the ancient inhabitants of India <, Greece «, Spain «, 

n. 40.; Virgil. iRncid. 1. 3. v. So.; Diod. 1. 2. p. 159.; Dion. Hallram. 1. 2. p. 
87. 1. 4. p. 269. ; Tinis Livius, 1. 2. n. 2. ; Scrvios ad Jfjic'vl. 1. 3. v. 8?. ; 
Martini WO. dc la tUne, 1. 1. p* 59. 89. ; Mem. du P. Ic Comte, t' 2. Icttre 
9, p. i6.;lliit.deslncat, t. 2. p. 4S.; Letttes tdif. 1. 19. p. 337-433.; Hift.du 
Japon ptr Kaempfer, praef. p. 30. 1. 1 . p. 99. 1. 2. c. 1 . p. 22?. t.2,7,. i„it. 

f Gen. c. 24. V. 10.— 53. < Gcri. c. 29. v. 18. & fcq. 

'Gen.c. 34. V. 12. 
* ' Wc ftall fpcak of it in part 2. b. t . in the article, Of Greece. 

» Strabo, I. 15. p. 1036. ■ Sec part 2. b. i . c. 3. art. 8. 

*Strabo, 1.3. p. 251. 
Voi,. 1. D Germany 
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Gcnnany y, Thrace «, Gaul •. At this day the people of 
Chinas Tartaiys Tonquin*, P^u«, Turky', Traniil* 
vania «, the Moors of Africa ^^ and the favages >, buy their 
wives. . 

The diyifion of fuccef&ons is a nuitter pf great importance in 
fociety ; of greateft moment indeed to people who cultivate tlie 
ground, but ftill of fome confequence to all* Accordingly 
we find fome regulations made in this matter in the remoteft 
ages ^. Fathers feem then to have had the abfolute power of 
difpofing of their cfk&s. The children which Abraliam hid 
by his other wives befides Sarah, had no fhare in his fucceffion. 
He excluded them, and gave the whole to Ifiuur. That patri- 
arch contented himfelf with giving fome gifts to his other 
children in his lifetime >. Jacob beftowed on Jofeph above 
his brethren, all the land he had conquered from the Amo- 
rites ". The author of the book of Job obferves, that that 
holy man gave his daughters an equal fhare with his ions in 
his inheritance ■. 

There were, however, even at that time, fome prerogatives 
annexed to feniority. The biftory of Jacob and Efau afibrdt 
fufficient proof of this •. The rights of feniority alfo furnifli- 
ed Laban with an excufe for his impofing upon Jacob, by 
fubftituting Leah in the place of Rachel whom he had pro-, 
inifed himp. The beft writers of antiquity inform us, that. 



7 Tacit, de moiib. Germ. c. i8. 

* Heracfid. Pont, depolit. vce ^QttnSh, 

• Sre La lol Saliqoe, art. 46. & let fonnulcf dc M«rcidphe. 

^ Hid. gen. de$ voyag. t. 6. p. 144* i45* ; X^ttr. ofif. t. 14. p. 145. 
< Marc PauU 1. l-c. 49* 55i Hilt. gen. dec voyag. t. 7. p. 2p. 

* Voyag. dc Dampier, t. 3. p. 55. 

« Rec. del voyagei de |a compBgnie des Ind. Hd^and. t. 3. p. 73. ; Voya^. 
^*Ovington, t. 2.p. 297. ; Lettr. edif. t. 25. p. 463. 

' Hift. gen. de« yoyag. t. 2. p. (29. ; Ibid. t. 4. P. 59^. 
* I Obfcrvat. dc Bdon, I. 3. c. 17. ; Voyag. de la JBouUye« p. 4tf. 

k Caiaub. in not. ad Strab. p. 251 . (5.) 

i Mocurs des fauvagei, 1. 1 . p. 365. ; ' Rec. dea voyag. an Nord, t. 5. p. 1 7. ; 
Voyag. de Frezler, p. 66. ; Lettr. edif. t. 20. p* 123. 

k SeeGen. c.48. V. 6. > Gen^c25. v.5.ft6. SeeC«lmet lococH, • 

» Gen. c. 48. V. 22. 

> Job c. 42. V. 15- See le comment, du P. Calmet. 

• SeeGen. c. 49- v. 3. 
r Gen. c 29. V. a6. 
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by the univerlal tuftom of all cIvQlzcd nationsj the eldeft fon 
had authority over his brothers «• 

The invention of certain uiages and means of attefting and 
authenticating the principal trahfSi&ions of civil life, may 
be leckonedr amongft the mdft ancient political inftitu^ 
tions*. 

It has been found neceflary in all ages^ that the more im- 
portant afiairs of ibciety, fuch as, bonds of mutual, obliga- 
tion, fales, marriages, Sentences of judges, the quality and 
property of the cidzens^ &c. ihould have a certain degree of 
notoriety, in order to fecure their execution and authenricity. 
To this end, certain form^ have been fettled for drawing 
tfaefe forts of deeds» certain peribns authorifed to receive 
them, public repoiitories ereded to preferve them, that they 
might be confulted upon occafion. For all civil fociet^ de- 
pends upon the fecurity of thofe engagements which the 
members of it enter into with each other. 

It was a long time before mankind found out the art of 
painting words, and rendering them permanent and durable ^*. 
All deeds were then verbal, yet ftill it was neceflary to au- 
thenticate and afcertain them. The method then ufed was' to 
tranfad them in public and befor<e witnefles '• IVlien Abrai- 
ham bought a cave of Ephron to bury Sarah, the purchaie was 
made in prefence of all the people '. Homer, in his defcription 
of the ihield of Achilles, reorefents two citizens pleading con- 
cerning the mul& due for a homicidei The caufe is tried in 
public; He who had ilain the man maintains that he ha<l paid 
the muld. The relation of the dead declared that he had 
not received it, and both of them, fays the pdet, appealed to 
the depofirion of witnefles for determining their difpute «. 
There are fome nations at tiiis day, who^ not having any kind 
of writing, make ufe of the like methods for authenticating 
their deeds and Contrads «. 



< Itiad. 1. 15. V. 165. : Herod. I. 7. n. 2. 
•Sec what is faid of the origin of writing, infra, b. a. c. 6. 
r Horn. Ifitd. 1. 18. V. 499. &c. ; Diop. HaUcam. 1. 2. p. 134. ; Synccll. 
r. 101. 
' Gen. c. 23. « Iliad. 1. 18. v. 499- *c. 
• Hill. g^n. de$ voyag. t. 3. p. 407. 

D a Perhaps 
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Perhaps alfo they fupptied their want of writiog by other 
inventions. Wc know of fome nations whofe coadud: gives 
us an idea of the ufages which probably prevailed in ancient 
times. I'hcfc nations confirmed their fales, purchafcs, loans, 
&c. by certain pieces of wood cat in tallies; Thejr cut them in 
two i the creditor keeps one, the debtor the other. When the" 
debt' or promifc is difcharged, each gives up hiis piece of 
wood '. Confidering their way of life in thefe remote agc$, 
their contraAs could not have manyclaufes, and fuch me- 
thods would be fufficient to authenticate all their deeds. 

The place of difpenfmg juftice was originally at the 
gates of cities, that is to fay, in prtfonce of all the people. 
Such was the practice in the days of Job r. Mofes aUb 
makes mention of this antieht cuftom *, wliidi, according to 
Homer fubfifted, in the heroic ages «. This pradice was ow- 
ing to their ignorance of the irt of writing. They had no 
other means of authenticating their fecurities, but by pro- 
nouncing them in public. Beildes, as civil laws were hardly 
known in thefe ages, their trials were very (hort and fummaiy. 
The whole depended on the depofition of wttnefles ^ } they 
heard thefe, and pronounced accordingly. This manner of dif- 
penfmg juftice- is ftill obferved in feveral countries «. 

Let us mention on this occafion the methods ancientty ufed 
in promulgating and afcertaining laws. 

I have remarked already, that it was long before mankind 
knew the art of writing ; but they very early invented feveral 
methods, to fupply, in a good meafure, that want. The 
method mollr commonly ufed was, to compofe their hiftories 
in verfe, and fing them. Legiflators made ufe of this expe- 
dient to confign and hand down to pofterity their regulations. 
The firft laws of all nations vtere compofed* in verfe, and 
fung'. Apollo, according to a very ancient tradition, was one 
of the firft legiflators «. The fame tradition fays, that he pu- 
bliflied his laws te the found of his lyre ', that is to fay, that 
he had fet them to mufic. We have certain proof that the 

« Hid. gen. dcs voyag. t. 7. p. .^^34.; Marco Polo, ]. 2. c 4I' Sec alfo Le 
^cc. dcs voyag. au Nord, t 8. p. 4^2. 
yC.9.v. 7. * Gen. c. 23. V. tS. ■ Iliad. 1. 18. v, 497. & Icq. 
*> lb. V. 531. « Hlft. gen. dcs voyag. t. 5. p. 8. 

* Plato in Min. p. 567. B. ; Aiift problem. § 19. problem. 28. 

• Strabo,-!. 9. p, 6.16. j Suid. voce "tlcfMi Kt9tc^. t. 2. p. 630. 
Suid. ibid. 

firft 
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firft laws of Greece were a kind of fongs « The laws of 
the ancient inhabitants of Spain were verfes, which they 
iung^. Tuifton was regarded by the Germans as their firft 
lawgiver. They laid, he put his laws into verfes and 
ibngs >. This ancient cuftom was long kept up by fevend 
nations^. 

It was jlot enough to make kws ; it w^ alfo Decefiary t6 
provide for their execution, and take proper meafur^s for ter- 
miitating all di/putes which might anfe amongft the citizens. 
The adffliniilration of juftice is the foundation and fupport of 
focicty. In the firft ages every father of a femily was the na- 
tural judge of the difputes which arofe among his children. 
But when many families were united, it became neceflary, in 
order to decide the contefk which arofe between family and 
family, to chufe one common judge ^fAio fhould at the fame 
time have fufficient impartiality to make a juft application of 
the law, and fufficient power to enforce its execution. Politi- 
cal government hath provided fuch an arbiter, poflefled of 
fupreme authority over all the members of the ibte. 

in ftates where the government wa& intrufted in the hands 
of one chief, that chief at firft diflributed juftice in perfon. 
Monarchs executed this important office, as long as the num- 
ber of their fubjedts was not confiderable*, but when thefe 
became too numerous, it. was found neceflary to chule 
certain peifons of known probity and wifdom, to whom the 
fovereign committed a ihare of his authority, to difpenfe ju- 
fface to his fubjech. The holy fcriptures countenance the 
conje£hire we have now propofcd concerning the origin of 
judges. We fee Mofes oppTefled with the multiplicity of af- 
fairs> choie a certain number of wife men to difpcnfe julKce 
to the people. Thefe judges tenninated of themfelves com- 
mon and ordinary matters ; but were obliged . to give an 
account to Mofes of things of greater moment'. 

Tlie refpe£l which has been psdd, in all ages and countrie9, 
to the minifters of religion, was the reafon that the admini- 
ftration of juftice was originally committed to them. The 

« See part 2. b. t. c. 3. art. 8. •» Strabo, l.^.p. 204. 
' See Kahntus ad JEUan.var. hift. 1. 2. c. 39. note i. 
* Arift. prdblem. § 19. probl. 28. ; i£tian. var. hifi. 1. 2. c* 39. Sec alfo part 2. 
b. I. c. 3. art. 8. 
> £xod. C.18. 

moft 
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moft ancient nations mentioned in hiflory, knew no 
judges but their prieft^. Thele were arbiters in the noAr im- 
portant aflfairs, finally detennined all diiputes, and iniiArf 
fuch puniihments as they thought proper •• The andioriqr 
which religion naturally gave to prieib» was not perhaps tlie 
only motive which at firft detemuncd mankind to make 
choice of them to be the arbiters of all their di(pntr»» and 
judges of all their crimes. The high opinion which men 
have always had of their abilities and wifdom, no doubtt con-* 
tributed to this choice. However this may be, this ancient 
cuftom of committing the difpenfation of juftice to the mi- 
nifters of religion, is not quite aboli(hed to this day. We 
hear of feveral nations whcse it jftill (ubfifls". 

ARTICLE n. 

Of tbi ftcwd rank of pojkive laws^ that is t$ fof^ rf ckil 

laws. 

tlH'Hat we have hitherto fadd of the origin and eflablifh- 
ment of laws, is alike applicable to every kind of pc^ 
litical fociety. Let us now proceed to confider thofe laws 
which owe their eftablilhment and origin only to nations who 
applied to agriculture. This fecond dais of laws is very near 
the firft in date, and in the neceffity of its eftablifhment. 
Agriculture, by giving rife to arts and to commerce, by a 
neceflary confequence very foon gave birth to civil law ; and 
agriculture was known to many nations in very ancient times. 
I fhall produce the proofs of this in the next book* The 
only point we have under confideration at prefent^ is the 
cfFe^ of agriculture on government and laws. 

The culture of the earth requires great care and great Ia« 
hour. The nations which embraced this way of life, were 
obliged to have recourie to induftry for the fuccours diey ftood 

« See le comment, da P. Cateict, t. a. p. 430. t. 3. !>. 5- &*659.; Ctcfar 
de bello G&H. 1,6. c. 13. ; Dion. Halicaro. 1. 2. p. 132. ; Strabo, 1. 4. p. 302. 
1. 1. p. 43. ; Tacit, de morib. Germ. c. 7. fttir.; ^tan. Ttr. htft. 1. M« 
c. 34. See Ferizonius's notea, lococi^ 

■ Voyge de Pyrard, c. 14. p. i?l. I45- ; Hlft. gen. dct voyag. t. 4- 
y* 396. » &ec. des voyag. au Nord, 1 8. p. 403. ; Chardin, t. 6. p. 16. 

in 
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in need of. Thefe inquiries gave birth to many arts, theie 
arts produced commerce, commerce multiplied and diverfified 
tbe intereSs of die different members of fociety. There was 
a neoeffity for regulations on all thefe fubjeds. It is thus 
agriculture, by its dependencies, gave occafion to the eftablilh- 
ment of a great number of laws. Thefe laws necefiary to 
govern a people who cultivate the ground, compofe tbe body 
of civil jurifjprudencer 

Xhe firft law fuch a people would eflabliih, would be one 
for affigning and fecuring to each fiimily a certain portion of 
ground. When hufbandry was unknown, all lands were 
common. There were no boundaries nor land-marks *; eve- 
ry one fought hb fufafiftence where he thought fit t- By turns 
diey abandoned, and rep<^ired the fame diftrids, as they 
were more or lefs exhauftedt But after agriculture was in- 
troduced, this was not pra£licaUe. It was necefiary then to 
diftinguiih pofleffions, and to take necefiary meafures, that 
every member of fociety might enjoy the fruits of his labours.' 
It was highly reafonable that he who had (owed ihould reap, 
and not fee another feize the profits of his toil and care. 
Hence, the laws concerning the property of lands, the man- 
ner of dividing and pofieffing them. Thefe objects have al- 
ways very much employed the thoughts of legiflators. Homer 
infonns us, that, in thefe remote ages, it was one of the firft 
cares of thofe who formed new eftablifhments, to divide the 
lands amongft the members of the colony*. The Chinefe 
fay, that Gin-hoand, one of their firft Sovereigns, divided 
the whole lands of his empire into nine parts; one was deftined 
for dwellings, and the other eight for agriculture r. We fee 
alfo by the hiftpry of Peru, that their firft Incas took great 
pains, in dividing and diftributipg the lands amongft their 
fubjeds 1. 

It was not enough to eftablifti and regulate the divifion of 
lands, it was alfo neceflfary to fupprefs and prevent ufurpa- 
tions. Ancient legiflators took all poflible precautions for 

• Nmtfixus in agris, 

J2hI reitrrt ctrUsfinikus, arpa hfis. Tibol. 1. i. deg. 3. v. 43. 

t In tmdium quturebmt. Vii^l. Georg. 1. 1. v. 127. 

• Odyif. J. 6. V. 10. f Martini hift. de la Chine, 1. 1 . p. 18. 

^ Acofta hift. des Ind. Occident, fol. 295. 296.; Hift. des Incat, t. t« 
p. 48. iW. • > 

this 
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thb purpofe. With a view to reftrain avidity, and obviate 
all contention, they obliged every perfon to fix the boundaries 
of his grounds by land-marks, either fuch as nature had fet 
up, or others of die moft folid and durable materials* This 
praflice is Very ancient. We find it alluded to very plainly in 
Genefis '• It was alfo pradifed in (he days of Job. He puts 
thofe who remove land-marks at the head of his lift of wicked 
men '• Mofes exprefsty forbids the Ifnielites to do this ^ and 
from the words he ufes, it appears, thi ufp of land-msulcs was 
known long before his time *• Profane authors rpprefent 
diis prai&ice as no lefs ancient, fiomer fpeaks of it as a 
Cuftom of the'higheft antiquity •• Virgil refers the inftitu- 
tion of it to the age of Jupiter «, that is to fay, to the mA 
remote times. Legiflators decreed very iev^re punilhinents 
to thofe who removed land-marks. Numa ordered this crime 
to be puniihed with death y. Politicians interefted religion in 
a matter of fo much moment to fociety, that fuch as the laws 
of men could not reftrain might be overawed by the (ear of 
the gods «. 

Agriculture then gave rife to the holding lands in property; 
but this property muft neceflarily change at the deadi of each 
pofleilbr. The toil and labour which the cultivation of land 
requires, gave men a ftrong attachment to what coft them fo 
much fatigue. Hence the defire of tranfinitting thp pofleffion 
and enjoyment of it to thofe they held moft dear. It became 
necefiary, therefore, -to eftablifh laws and regulations concern- 
ing the manner of difpofing of inheritances, either when a 
man left feveral children, when he left no pofterity, or when 
he had a mind to difpofe of it in a particular manner. Thus 
the divifion of lands gave rife to rights and to jurifprudcnce •. 

' C.49V.14' ' C. 24. v. 2. 

« Kon afumes ef transfires ierndnoi ptomnd ftti, quos fixerutn priores im 
peftftoue ifta, Dcot. c 19. v. 14. • llM. I. 12. v. 421. I. 21. v. 405. 

» j4nte Jovsm — — , 

Nee fignare guidem out partiri Umite csmpom fas erat, Geoig. 1. 1, v. 125. 

y Dion. Halicarn. 1. 2. p. 133; Feftus» yootUrmino, l.iS. p. 586. 

* See lei mem. de Tacad des infcript. t. t. m.p. 50. ; PUtode lee. 1. 8. 
p. 9f4. ^ 

• Itaque tx offrwrmt dhifmi iaumMfmtt jura. ^JtCIob« SatnraaL 1. 3. c« 
W. P. 4 '3. 

The 



The IwLvs relating to that matter make up a principal part 
«f the civil code* 

We ihpuld aever have done, i£ ve were to enumerate all 
tl|e laws, which agriculttu'e has occafioned. It fuffices to fay 
onciff for all, that w£ mxift never lofe fight of the difcovery 
of Aat art, and thofe which depend upon it, when we defire 
to difcover the origin of civil law. Further, it is not poffible 
4:0 give s|Ay clear account of the firft civil laws of the 
nuA aj!(ctC9t nations. We have not a fufilcient number 
af h&s or particulars of the hiftoiy of tbefc remote ages^ 
What may be affiroiKd with moft probability, is, that civil 
law at firft was vjBiy imperfeS* Juzifprudence was not form- 
ed into any re|palar ffftem but by a long courfe of time. No 
one legiflator could forefce all events. U^n common cafes and 
jiew circumftaaces g^ve occafion to the edabUfhment of the 
greateft part of etv^ conftitutions. Whe<iever a new cafe 
arofe, a new law was made. 

Agriculture, as I have faid already, gave birth to the great- 
eft part of arts, arts produced commerce, and commerce necef- 
larily occafioned a great number of regulations : it even became 
fiaceflary, in fucceeding times, to extend or reform thefe re- 
^;ulatioBS in proportion as commerce grew mere extenfive ; 
as induftiy advanced to perfe£Hon, as commodities v^rc re- 
prefented by new iigns, as new difcoveries were made, and 
as abundaiKe introduced luxury and magnificence. 

It was long before men found out metals, and the man- 
jier of working them \ but when this diicovery was made, it 
produced many new arts, and greatly advanced thofe which 
had been known before. Thefe were often fciu'ces of nev/ 
Jaws. The introduSion of thefe fame metals into commerce 
as a common price of all commodities, neceflarily occafioned 
new regulations, and new ordinances. Acquifi'.icns and obli- 
gations are the natural confoquences of commerce and of in- 
duftry, and of the adnriniftration and of the circulation of mo- 
ney. Hence the origin of pertain forms for drawing and atteft-r 
ing deeds, by which the members of fociety bound and obliged 
themfelves to each other. Hence the neceflary eftablifhment 
of public officers, charged with the care of receiving and re>- 
^ftcrlng tbefc dscds^ 

Vox. L £ Adi 
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Add to tkis, diat wars have very often changed the face 
of empires. Conquefts have introduced new notions ef 
things, new manners, new defigns, and even new arts. Of 
confequcncc, the political fyftem of ftates muft have varied 
very often according to the different circumftances and various 
pofitions of ^e people ; and the legiflature was neccflarily af- 
leded with all thefe variations. 

Befides, nothing but length of thne could difcover the 
abufes and inconveniencies attending certain laws« Theik 
laws muft have been mended or repeded, and ethers fubfH- 
tuted in their room. The writers wifo alone CQuId at this 
day inftnid us in the jurifprudence of the ancients, could not 
pof&bly have an exa& knowledge of thefe matters. They 
knew nothing of the nations they fpeak of, till long after tfa^ 
limes we are examining) and thep the civil code of thefe na- 
' tions acquired a fixed auid fettled form. The hiftorians of an- 
tiquity could not fpeak with certainty of any laws but fudi 
as were in force in the times in which they writ. Now, 
though the epocha of many of thefe ancient laws is unknowii 
to us, we ought not to prefume that* all thofe whofe authon 
wc arc unacquainted with, were the works of the firft Icgifla- 
tors. We may obfervc further, that the greateft part pf the 
writers of antiquity, in ge|ieral^ take very little notice of the 
jurifprudence and civil laws of ancient nations. 

Let us not thci} fatigue ourfelves in (fcarching what were 
the firft civil laws. Let it fuffice, that we knpw that all 
fhofc which in procefs pf time formed the civil code of na- 
tions, flowed either dircftly or indirefily frofn. agriculture. Hir 
ftory, independent of all reflexions, attefts this in the moft for 
Jemn manner. Let us run through the annals of all civilized 
nations -, there wc (hall fee, that civil laws took rife at the 
fame time wjth agriculture, and that one and the other efb- 
blifliment was the wori; gf the firft fovereigns. The Egyp- 
Jians extolled the great feryicqs Ofiris had done to niankind 
py the djfcovery of agriculture, and the efbblifhment of his 
laws K The Greeks faid the fame of Ceres « ; the firft 
people of Italy, of Saturn * j the ancient inhabitants of Spain^ 

I ^J^' ^' '' ^\*^' '^' • Sec pirt a. I. f . c. 3. trt i. 

* M'.f^hh h 7:c. 10.; Macrob,Sgtura. !• i. c. y.p. »7. 
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of Hahis * ; the PcniviaiiSy of Manco^Capac ' ; the Chinefe 
pay the &me honour to Yao t. 

.Let us reiQark hy the by^ how eflentially neceflary ancient 
legUIators efteenaed agricultuxe to the fupport of foci^. We 
2nay judge of this, by the great pains they took to preferve 
the enjoyment of it to their fuhjeds. It is not poifible to cul- 
tivate the ground without the ai&ftancc of aniiOiEJs. For fear 
the ipecies of animals eipployed in labour fhould fail, «mcient 
Jaiv8 forbade the lulling any of thefe creatures on pain of 
death : this was enc of the ancient laws of Greece ^9 a law 
ob&rved by many other n%Mons ^ The great refped of the 
ancients for the ox, fo ufeful in tillage^ is at^efted by all the 
writers of anti^ui^* To kiU aii ox was a capital crime *• 
£yen at this day, in fome countries, die fiune regard is paid 
to this animal, which renders fuch great fervices to mankind. 
By the laws cf R^im, b much regarded in the Greater India, 
it isexpre&Iy forbidden to kill oxen S At Madura this is a 
crime punifhed with death". In Syria they never eat beef, 
much lefs veal i they prefenv the cattle to till the earth '. In 
one of the French iQands of America, they formerly forbade 
killing of oxen on pain of death, to encourage the breed of 
thefe animals*. It is prpbable, that it was for thedme po- 
litical reaibn that ancient legiilators made laws to the fame 
purpofe f. Oxen were the only animals that were ancientty 
employed in agriculture. 

This condufi appears to me to have included another mo- 
tive befides that of fecuring cattle for hufbandry. The firft 
l^ifUitors had men to govern, ferocious and only juil emerged 

* Jaftin.1. 44-c. 4.p- 745- ' Hift. dM Incas, 1. 1. p. 21.31. 
B Aod. des infcrtpt. t. 10. p. 391 . 

* Wc A«U fpeak of it in part 2. 

* Mkol. Dtmalc. apud Stob. fipnn. 42. p. 293. ; XXim. liift. aiUmaL 1. 13. 
c. 34. ; Varro dc re nift. 1. 2. c. 5. ; Plin. I. 8. c. 45. p. 472. ; Porphyr. 
deahftfai.1. 2. p. 138. 

^ j^h9C amtqui^ fayi Varro, mtrms Ha ckftimri voluemnt, ut uptu i>0* 
xermt, fiquis ocddiftt. Dc re ruft. I. 2. c. 5. Sec alio Aratns, phoenom. v. 
132. ; Virg. gcorg. 1. 2. V. 537. ; Cdumdl. 1. 6. In proocm. p. 209 ; Jlin. 1. 8. 
cl4!5-P«47a- 

* Voyagpdcla Boulaye, p. 157. * Lettrcs cJif. t. r2.p.93. 

» KicroQ. in Jovinbn. 1. 2. c. 6. ; Mercure dc Frapcc, Fcvr. 1 727, p. 221 . 

* Lcttres cdif. 1. 12. p. 93, 
r atliai.l.9.p.37i. 
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' from barbarifin. I do -not doubt ifierefbre^ Iwt fhbfe t^^Af^-* 
tors had a view of tnfptring their people ulrith gentleMefe md 
compaffion towards each other^ hf ifrfpiriftg them uritli Aefe 
fentiments towards animals. We frnd fevend kws mmoBgft 
the Ifraelkes which feem to have been.diAated from this 0Kh 
tive. God in cdmmanding to reft on the fereiMiKltffy d^' 
dares his intention to be, to give feme tdsxati«fl to Aartes 
and beafts of labour «. He foriMb mainiing of asiimds, 
or muuling the ox that treaded cMttthe com '. IT an^ lindiie 
found a bird fitting upon eggs or youngs* lie was oeix^nandcd 
to let the dam go ^ Mofe^ is not th^^onljr legiflator who has 
commanded the mUd treatment ef astkuils* We find ex^ 
•amples of this kind in the laws of -many other nations <• 

One of tfa^ moft fenfiUe and obvious effisAs of agjicHlttire^ 
is, that thofe people who applied tfrnnfi^es to it^ were 
iObKge4 10 fettle in a particular diftrift* Jt has Ibrced them 
•tobuiM houf«s of folid materials,* and near to each other, that 
they ifiight be better enabled to ghre mutual affiftance. It is 
thus 'that cities were formed^ The fiift mentioned in hiAoiy 
began in Ch^dea^ China, and Egyptv where the people hvA 
•applied to agriculture from time immemorial. According 
to the beft writers, the fiudy of poKties began with the 
(>uilding of cities • \ tstA the foundation of ciries gave birth 
to gteat' empires. Accordingly we fee thattfaofe p^Dple wiK> 
underflood huibandry, forced the lirft great and powerful 
ftates. The Babylonfan, AflyrJan, and Clunefe empires a- 
j^ofe in thcfe parts of Afia whfere tile cultivation of the foil 
. 'had always been the chief occupation of the people. £g]rpt 
is at leaft as ftriking an example of it,, to fay nothitig of the 
Greeks and Romans, to whom W£ may with good neafon join 
the Mexicans and Peruvians in the new world. AU thiefe 
nations, by tbrff (fell in agriculture, we?e enabled to unite 
In cbnfiderable bodies in one place. TTiey had the certain 
means of fubftfting. Huntincg, fifhing, and the fruits of the 

. < Exod. c. 23. V. 12. ' Lev. c. 22. V. 24. 

* Deut. c. 22. V. 6. 7. ; Exod. c: 33. v. 9. See Ic comment, du P. CalmeC; 
t f. p. 219.221. 225. 226. t. 3. p. 429. 

* See tipor> thii ftibjcft a very remarkable law of an emperor of Japao. 
Apxid Kaemp. hift. du Japon, 1. 1, p. 264. Sec atfo part 2. 1, 1. art. 8. 

•Pbtodelcg,!. 3.&6, 
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^fMA grovr ^paadmeottfly, canaot maintain a great 
nimiber in Ht^ bouiub. The nations therefore who have 
ftd other means «f Aibfifting but thcfe, were forced to loam 
from place to place ; they eould never aflemUe in very great 
Amnbetf, beouifeoib country could then afford them fubfift- 
nne. Befides, Jbek reiburces are cafiial, and might often fiul 
^bam. Agriculture alone can at once (iipport a great number 
in one place, and enable them to lay up provifions for the 
time to come. It is to the difcorery and pradice of this hap- 
fy ait we are indebted for all the fweeo of life* 

Let us finifli this important fubjeA with a few refleAions 
%n Ae unfpeakable advantages mankind derive from the cfta« 
Mifhrnent of focietiosi When we refled how difficult it muft 
-have been to eftaUMh, regulate, and fupport the body-politic, 
Jwc cannot help regarc&ig the laws as the maflerpiece of hit- 
man genius. But thefe, however excellent, would not have 
been fufficient to fecure the tranquillity and happineis of man- 
kind. The political art has employed an engine fttll more 
powwfcl and more extenfive ; it is perhaps of all the h»ppy 
eScEts itfttltmg firom the union of families, that which man- 
kind have felt the moft fcnfibly, and from which they yet 
draw the moft frequent advantages* I am fpeaking of thofe 
two grand fprings of human adiions, of thofe falutary preju- 
dices which have fo much force among all nations, and whick 
often fupplj the place of laws, and even of virtue f the bve 0/ 
glarj^ and tk$fiar of/hopie. 

We fold in all civilized coontries, laws for the pmiifiiment 
of crimes againft fociety; but I know of no country which 
has decreed rewards to the exercife of the focial virtues, fuch 
as geherofity, candbur, humanity, difrntereftednets, probit}', 
decency of manners, &c. 

I obfefve forther, that there are certain vkes, fuch as ly« 
ing, avarice, deceit, debauchery, indecency, ingratitude, &c. 
for which the law has provided no punifhment. I even al- 
low diat thefe vices are in fome fort incapable of being pu<^ 
niflied by the magiftrate. Yet Ihould the focial virtues re- 
main abfolutely without recompenfe, it were to be feared that 
few would be led to praftrfe them. It were ftill more hurtful 
to fociety fhould men be penxiittcd to abandon themfelves 

vnth 
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with impunity to the vices I hare menttoned. Manaen and 
cuftomsy founded on thefe tacit conventions, by wliich all lb- 
cieties, as we have juft faid, were united, . have fupplied and 
femedied this great defe& of the laws. 

Honour, that fentiment fo quick and delicate, is the work, 
the fruit of fodety. Public and private intereft hive concHf^ 
red to form it. The advantage and utility which (bciety 
found to rcfult from certain fentiments, and from certain ac* 
dons, led them naturally to regard thefe fentiments as the 
moft precious attribute of human nature. By a necefl^ con- 
iequence of thefe (ame motives, they found themfelves in* 
clined to expreft the higheft efteem and conflderatton for the 
perfons pofiefled of thefe defiiable qualities. The ambitioa 
of obtaining this univerfal favour, afiedion, and efteem, is a 
principle from which fociety has reaped the greateft, benefits, 
a principle which has fupplied the want ot legal re#ard8 for 
virtuous adlions. 

With retpc& to thofe adions which are pernicious' to good 
order and public tranquillity, diough no particular pujiifli«> 
ment could be decreed \^y law, fociety, upon the (ame principle, 
has equally provided that they (hould not remain unpuniihed. 
Cuftom and opinion founded on the tacit confent of all fecie* 
ties, have in all times pronounced a fentence of dtflionour 
and infamy On thefe vices j a fentence not the lefs real or for- 
nitdable that it was not prtfcribed by any particular law, or 
pronounced by any magiftrate ; and to be fenfible of all the 
efficacy of this fentence, we need only reAeCt a moment on 
the fovereign empire of cuftom and opinion, and coniider how 
great is the extent of their power. 

Now, if we examine what really happens in all countries, we 
Ihall find, that though there are no expiefi laws for rewarding 
the focial virtues, yet thofe who pr^aSdCt them never mifs their 
reward, never foil to attra£l the puUic affedion, efteem, and 
admiration ; rewards fo much the more foodiing; and fo 
much the more powerful, as they are free and voluntary, and 
not the effeft of any law. We fee alfo that there are certain 
vitious a£tions which though not punifhed by magiftrates, are 
from cfcaping with impunity ; they receive a real and heavy 
punifbmcnt, from the fcom, contempt, and indignation of the 

wi/eft 
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wifeft and bcft part of the fociety. Thcfc fentences, I rq>eac 
it, though they proceed not from the legiflsftive power, though 
they are not mvefted with the authority of the law, are not the 
Icfe infidBble in their efieft, whether by rccompcnfing virtue, 
•by giving thofe who cultivate it all the diftinAions which are 
capable of gratifying a rational fclf-love, whether by punifhing 
vice, by depriving the abandoned of the greateft comforts of fo- 
ciety, and by the frar of reftraining thofe mean fouls who can 
be deterred from vidous iSdons only by the dread of puniih* 
mcnt. 

Thefe are our thoughts in general concerning the cftabliihv 
ment of political fociety. Let us Aow caft our eye on thofe 
nations moft diftinguiihed in antiquity, and obferve what wa» 
their ftate and the form of their government in the ages 
which are the ful^jeA of this firfl part of our work. 



A R T I C L E m, 

» 
Ofibi laws anJ government of the Babyknians and AJ^rians. 

A Sia, without queftion, was civilized, before any other part 
"^^ of die worid. There, Nimrod laid the foundation of the 
Babylonian, and Aflur of the AiTyrian empire, in the iiril ages 
after the flood. That of China cannot have been much Icf^ 
ancient. The regions at preient known by the name of Per-^ 
fia, muft have been very early civilized ; for their fovercign 
Phedoriaomer ♦, in the days of Abraham, had fubjeilcd a great 
extent of country to his authority «. There were alfo at t^t 
time feveral ftates formed in Paleftine, and on the banks of 
Jordan, which are often mentioned by Mofcs. The greateft ' 
part ^ theie ftates, as it appears, were governed by kings. 
But we muft fatisfy ourfelves with thcfe few general hints. 
The hiftorf of Afia, for feveral ages, i^ almoft entirely un- 
known to us. The facred books, where alone we could exr 

• This prince w called in fcriptiire, KinR of the Elamitcs. TTiis whs the 
|Mft ancient name of the firil, inhabl|ants of PerCa. See Bochar t In FI;aIcg. 1 . 
4. c. 10. p. 254. \ ' ^ 

f pen. c. 14. 
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ped any information of fuch renMitc events, kanre m entirely 
in the dark. 

Mofes having told us, that Nimrod fixed the feat of his 
empire at Babylon y, defcends no lower with his siarratioa. 
In the days of Abraham, we find Amrapbd King of Shinar 
mentioned in fcripture. This prince was probably one of the 
fucceilbrs of Nimrod. But Mofes mentions him only by 
the by, to tell us that he was one <^tbofe princes who enter- 
ed in^ an alliance with Chedorlaomer, to affift him in (Ubdu* 
xng the kings of Paleftxne, who had fhaken off his yoke«« 
» The facred hiftorian has obferved die (aroe filenee as to the 
empire of Afiyria ; he contents himfelf with fiyingt that AiEir 
left Baboon, and retired into diat country fince called A%ria, 
where he built Nineveh, and fome other cities •• This h& 
may authorife us to make this Ae ephoca of the foundation 
of the Ailyrian monarchy K But Mofes gives us no fordier 
light into the hiftory of that ftate. 

If we have recoune to profane kiAorians, the relations they 
give us are fo oblcure, fo oppofite to one another, lb involved in 
difficulties and contradidions, that it is impofible to*fbrm any 
certain judgment of the firfl events which happened in die em- 
pires of Babylon arid Aflyrta. Modem writers hire contri- 
ved feveral difierent fyflems for reconciling die ooo tradifl ory 
narrations of ancient hiftorians ; but all tfaeib (yfltms aie liable 
to fo many objediions, that there is not one ciif diem due can 
give us full fadsfaSion. But fince it is oeceffivy to dnde, I 

1 Gen. c. TO. v. lo. • lb. c. 14. ▼. r, • Wd, c. ie« v. i>. 

« Bochtit, followed by flime other coamenUtors* pretends that the word 
. ^gUr here fisnifies the name of a province, end <hat the pafll'gefs to be on- 
derftood, as if it had been* dt tins iUa (Nhnrod) ip'4ks e/t m Mritm te« 
F' Kimrod leaving the plems of Shinar^ went into hS^m, whae he bmlt 
*• Nineveh/' &c. Phaleg. I. 4. c. 12. p. 259. 263. 

Bnt this opinion Is oppofbd by aany fundus writers. They ll*f» Itam 
that this explanation is inconfiltent with the very words of Mofiu^ and that 
we mail take the word j^ur as the Septui^nt,, Jofephus, and the Vulgate 
(do, for the name of one of the fons of Sbem, and lay, that Aflbr'Ieft the plains 
of Shinar, and formed a new eftablilhmefit on the banks of the Tigris, of 
which Nineveh was the capital. See Perizon. orig. Babyl. c. 4. I may add. 
Chat one of the greateft mailers of the oriental langu^es has alTured me« that 
In the vertions, Arabic, Chaldean, Syriac, Armenian, the word Afjiir Is at- 
If ays in the nominative, and never ic the accuiative, as the partiCms of the 
other opioion prete^, 

ihall 
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^tbaHl fix upoit that which appears to me the moft piobahle, 
and moft agreeable to the ideas I have foniied of thefe very 
ancient times. 

It feemd evident from the tejct of Mofes, that Babylon Wks 
fimewhat more ancient than Nineveh. It appears alio that thefe 
two cities weie originally the capitals of two empires, each of 
"wliick Was governed by a diftind monarch. Thefe two dates 
continued fepamte 440 yearSi 

Hfflory has not tranfmitted to us any particulars concerning 
^wibvereigns who reigned at Nineveh from AfTur to Ninus : 
'^re kaow not (o much as the names of thefe ancient mo*- 
tiAths*. llie Aflymn empire, fo famous in antiquity) like 
4>dMec early cftabliflim^its, was but fmall in its beginnings '. 
Ninus was the firft who attempted to enlarge its limits. He 
conywicd the kingdom of Babjdany a^d laid di£ foundation 
of that fonnidable power whidi held Alia in fubje&ion far 
fo QKuny ages •. • 

• * As So tlM Babylonians, it appears, that, after Ninirod, fisven 
Ungs^ Cbaldeam by birth, rc^ed Aicceffively at Babylon K 
After than a fiunily of princes origiaally from Acabia, feized 
•the throne. The)r reckon bx of thde, who fucceeded each o- 
.ther without intemiption '. Under the laft of thefe kings, 
Niatis^ die fairereign of AfTyriay attacked and defeated the Ba- 
bylonians,: fereed the peifon of their king, and by that conqueft 
united the throne <£ Babylon tq that of Nineveh >. This event 
happened 59b years after the Bmoi^* 1758 before the Chrifti* 
an acra. I ftiaU give my reafons for this date in a few words. 

I place (wtth^tbe gnsateftlmnnber of chronologers) the 
fiiundktion of tk. kingdom of Bnbylon, by Nimrod, about 
the year t^ .after, the flood*. . Almoft all the ancient hiflori^ 
ansaptee^ tteitthi^. kingdom rJiad fubfifted 440 years, under 
two diftind dynafties, or families, at the time the Ailyrians 

« Diod. 1. a. m/f, ; Jaftih. 1. 1 . c i! ' I>ion. Halicar. I. f . c> a. 

• Diod. Ttfft. fiifra.; Platb d«!eg.'l. 3. p. 839. 

^ JuU African, ap. Synccll . p. 93. • !d. iMd. J^ p. 9a. * 

* Dfed. 1. 2. inn. ;' Jfof.AIHiRn. ap. SyncdI. p. 91. According to Dtedoms^ 
Btbykm was Tt>t yet founded, when Ntnut cooqaered Meibpotamia. The ftme 
author alfotiyg, that Nineveh wss not trailt till after Ninua hadCubdaed the 
Babyloniarvf » It fo proved fnmi icripture, th«t he was miftakenis to the date 
of the foundation of both Chele cities. 

Vol. I. F tool^ 
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took Babylon K The firft of thefe dynafbet, whofc kingi 
were Chaldeans, pofleffcd the throne 225 years ^. The fecond 
dynafty which' was originally from Arabia, reigned 215 years. 
The total duration of thefe dynaflies makes 440 years. If wc 
add to thefe 440 the 150 years from the flood to the founda- 
tion of Babylon by Nimrod, the taking of Babylon by Ninus 
will fall in the 590th year after the flood, and confequendy 
in the 1758111 year before the Chriftian acra. After the taking 
of Babylon, the two monarchies formed but one ftate, under 
the name of the Afl)*rian empire 1. From thence the king* 
dom of Babylon was no more than a province of the Afly- 
.rian empire, to the time that the revolt of the Medes gave the 
Babylonians an opportunity of (baking off the Aflyrian yoke, 
about 770 years before Chrift ". 

Ninus died after a reign of 52 years, which had been one 
continued train of viAories .and conquefts. He left but one 
fon by his Qiicen Semiramis. Ninias (for that was the name 
of this' prince), at the death of his father, was too young to 
reign by Ikimfclf. For this reafon, Ninus committed the ad- 
miniftration of the goveriunent into the hands of Semiramis "• 

Semiramis mounted the throne, and took the reins of go- 
vernment into her hands in the year 1741 before Chrift ♦. 
This is one of the firft examples in hiftory of a throne Riled by 
a woman, an example which has been followed in many 
countries. The Aflyrian empire loft nothing of its glory by 
being commiued to the condu£l of a woman. Semiramis has 
equatlled, if not excelled the greateft monarchs, in the luftre of 
her reign. We fhall not negleA, in its proper place, to give 
an account of the great anions afcribed to this princeis by an- 
tiquity 5 at the fame time exploding the feveral prodigies and 
ii<^ions which fable, taking advantage of the great diftance of 
time, has mixed with her hiftory. 

I Jul. M\\q. ap. SynceU p. 90^ ^ Id. ibid. & p. 92. 

' Id. ibid.; Diod.1.2. p. 114. . " Sec part 3. book i.e. i. 

J« Diod i. 2. p. 1 20.; Juftin. 1. J. c. 1 . & 3. 

• The proof of this date is this. Diod. (1. 2. p. 1 14. & lao.) ftys that Ba- 
bylon was the firft conqueil of Ninus. This prinoe fpent but 1 7 years in his ex- 
pedi'tioas, and died immedliittly after; confequently Scmtramis mounted the 
throne 17 years after tiie taking of Xtobylon^ which we have placed in the 
year 1 758 before Chri4l . 

Semirami(> 
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Semiramis was fucceedcd by her fon Ninias, who afccndcd 
the throne In the year 1699 before the chriftian aera% and 
reigned 38 years •. From this prince to the revolt of the 
Medes, that is, ft)r a fpace of more than 800 years, we are 
ignorant of what happened in the Affyrian empire. The very 
names of the (bvcreigns who fwayed the fccptrc for fo many 
ages, are not well known p. This obfcurity is cxHnmonly a- 
fcribed to the great effeminacy into which it is pretended the 
fucceflbrs of Ninias were plunged «. lihall examine the foli^ 
dtty of this opinion in the fecond p^rt of this work. Let us 
now collect what the ancients have left us, concerning the 
conftitution and form of government amongft the AfTyrians 
and Babylonians. 

From the commencement of thefe two empires, the govern-* 
ment was monarchical, and the crown hereditary '. But it 
would appear, that, to the reign of Ninus, thefe kingdoms had 
not much increafed or improved. This prince has been con- 
sidered by all antiquity, as the firft monarch of Afia who had 
any knowledge of politics, or the art of reigning ^. It is to 
Ninus, without doubt, we muft aicribe the divifion of the 
Ailyrian empire into fevenJ provinces and governments ; for 
we find this.inftitution fully cftabliftied in the reigns of Semi- 
ramis, and her fucceflbrs *• 

We may obferve further, that in the Affyrian empire, the 
people were diftributed into a certain number of tribes », and 
that profeifions were hereditary \ that is to fay, obildr^iuvv^rc 
not permitted to quit their fathers occupation, and embrace ano* 
ther ». We know not the time nor the author of this infli* 
tution, which from the higheft antiquity prevailed almoft over 
all Afia r, and even in feveral other countries «. 

The Afiyrians had one prafiicc with refpcft to marriage, 
worthy of our attention. This praSice however had its foun- 
dation in that cuftom, which, we have obferved already, pre* 

• Semhamis had Tcigned 42 years. Diod. ). 2. p. 134.; Juftin. 1. 1. c, 2,-, Syn- 

«n. p. 96. <)7, 

♦Sy*iCfl.p.97. P D!od. 1. 2. p. 136. *> Juftin. 1. I.e. 2, 

«• Wod. !, 2. p. r35. f Juftin. 1.1. c. 2. » Diod. I. 2. p. 129. 155. 

•.Hrrod. L i.n. 2io.\ Strgb. 1. 16. p. 1082, 

» Piod. 1. 3, p, 142 . y Sec part 3. b. 1 . c. 2. 4 Ibid. 

Y ^ vajlcd 
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va3ed very early, and very uitiverfally, of the hu(b«id> as it 
lyere purdsafing his wife *. 

Every year they afiembled in one place, all the young girb 
who were marriageable. The public crier put them up tQ 
fale, one after another. The rich paid a high price for tbofe 
whofe figure feemed to them the moft agreeable. The money 
which was received for thefe, was beftowed as a portion with 
the more homely whom no body would have fancied^ For af- 
ter they had diijpofed of the mofl beautiful, the crier prei^t- 
ed fuch as were lefs attra£)ing, and aiked if any one would 
accept of fuch an one with fuch a fum. ' The fale proceeded l^ 
coming lower and lower, and (be was at lafl allotted to hio 
who was willing to accept of her with the finalleft portion. 
In this manner ^ the young women were provided with huf- 
bands ^. This very politic and ingenious method of facilita^ 
ting and promoting marriages, was alfo pradifed by fevcial 
other nations <". 

Beiides, they were not permitted to carry off t(!e peWbni 
they had purchafed, till they had given fuAcient fecurity that 
they would marry them. If at any time it happened^ that 
the parties could not agree, the man was obliged to refund the 
money he had received ^. It was likewife very exprefsly 
forbidden to ufe women ill, or to carry them into any foreiga 
country •. Herodotus informs us, that this vnfe inflitution 
was abolilhed, towards the end of the Aflyrian monarchy f. • 

The Aflyrlans had feyeral diflin<3 councils, and feveral tri* 
bunals, for the regulation of public affairs. They reckon 
fix of both kinds i three councils, and three tribunals, whofe 
creation and authority were diftcrcnt. It would feem, that 
the three councils were created by the body of the people, to 
govern the flate in conjunction with the fovereigp. The firft 
of thefe three councils was compofed of officers, who had 
quitted the fcrvice after having fpent the beft pf th^r days in 

• Sufra, p. 23. 

»» Herodot. I. r.«n. 196.; JEYizn. var. hift.l. 4. c. f .; ^ncol. Damafc. ap. Stob. 
icrm. 42. P- 293-; Strjb. 1. 16. p. ic8i . 
5 Pomp.jMcIa, 1. 2. c. 2. p. U2. iMcin.dcTrcv. Jan. 1708.P. ij2. 

* Hcipd. J. I . n. 196. • Id. ibid. f l\>id. 



loifitaty cmployin^tp^. The Apl^iUty coinpQi}:4 di^ Cbpoad^ 
The old men formed the third f. Wip iwc not infonni^l wh9t 
were the particular fundiom of tho& three councils. 

The/overeigns on their par^ had created three tribunal^ ta 
}i^at^h over the condu(9: of their people. The fun^ions pf the 
firft of thefe tribunals* was to difpofe of the youDg women io 
m^rxiagc^ asd pyaifti adidteiry. The feoqaid took cogniiance 
of fheft > aj^ the thiol of all aa$ of violence ^ 
. |t m^ik not be forgot, to the honour of th^ ^abylonianSf 
ibiit tl^y, are ^c^cxwledged, by all aotiquitjTy to h^ve been the 
^rCt who at^de ufe of writijig in their public and j^d^ciaL gSb | i 
bi|ts|l wh^. period, is not known. 

Mtotk^ politics and perfonal condud of the ancient mor 
aarchs of Aflyria^ if we were tq judge of them by the fenti- 
mems of aUnoft all the writers of antiquity, ^e cpiild not 
defpUe. their manner of governing tpo much* They accviiGr 
Ninias of having fet a bad example, which his fucoeflbrs buC 
too wfiU imitated ^. Without pretending to vindicate thJ9 
{>rinoe from a ihare of thofc faults which the Afiatics have 
Mways been accufed of, the few hints which are left us con- 
cerning his adminillration, feenx to me to prefent us with the 
model of a very wife and prudent government. 

The great end which Ninias hsul. in view, was to.prevent 
all cabals which might endanger the fafety of the fovereign, 
or the tranquillity of the ftate. No meafures could be mpis 
wife and effe&ual to this end than thofe which he pur- 
fued. He comm^uded a certain nuniber of troops to be levied 
every year, in each province. This army formed an iucamp- 
ment rouod about the capital. At the end of the year, he 
diGnifled thefe foldiers to their own homes, an^ji commanded 
new ones to be raifed in their room. This condu£^ anfwered 
two ends. On one hand, Ninifis kept his fubje<^s in obe- 
dience, by the fight of fo numerous an army, always ready to 
march to chafUfe rebels at whatever diftance. On the other 
band, by the annual change of thefe troops, the officers* and 

« Stnb. I. i6. p. io8f . * Wcm, ibid. p. 1082. » Synodl.p. lOJ. D. 
* Juftjn. 1, 1, c. 2.; Died. I. 2. p. 135- 

foldiers 
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mdiers were prevented from contrading over RxiA connec* 
tions, or forming fedidous enterprife^. He took fpecial care 
likewife to commit the government of provinces to none but 
fuch as were entirely devoted to his perfon ^ and each gover- 
nor was obliged to repair to Nineveh every year, to give an 
account of his conduA ". 

They accufe Ninias of fhutting himfelf up continually In bis 
palace ». This was no doubt a peace of wrong policy. But 
they feem to have no fufficient proof of what Acy further fur- 
mtfe, that this prince concealed his perfon only to hide his 
views : On the contrary, we find in thofe very writers who 
give Ninias this infiunous cfaarader, feverad faSs which 
cannot be reconciled with the idea they would give us of this 
prince. Thefe authors, in effeft, agree that he always took . 
care to place good generals at the head of his armies, experi- 
enced governors in his provinces, and able judges in his cities; 
in a word, that he negleded nothing that appeared to him. 
neceflary to preferve order and tranquillity in his dominions f ; 
and that he maintained peace during his whole reigns. What 
can be afked more ? I am perfuaded Ninias had no other view in 
Ihutting himfelf up in his palace, and living almoft inacceffible, 
but to infpire his fubjefb with greater refped and veneration 
for his perfon. In the following books, we Ihall iee, Dejoces 
King of the Medes, who has always been confidered as the 
greateft politician of antiquity, purfuingthe famecondud. 

This plan of government formed by Ninias, was exa^y fol- 
lowed by his fucceflbrs '. We know not the detail of their 
a^ons. In the following books, we ihall have occafion to 
fpeak our thoughts of the fentiments of the Greek writers 
concerning thck ancient monarchs, 

' DIod. 1. 2. p. 1 35. ■ Nicol. Damafc. ap. Vakf. excerpt, p. 42^, 

■ Diod. ibid. ; Juil. 1. i. c, 2. 

• Piod. ibid. P Diod. I. 2. p. 135. 

f Ibid, p. 134. ' Diod. Juftin. loc. at. 
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ARTICLE IV, 

Of the laws and government of the Egyptians, 

'T^HE Egyptians, of all the nations of antiquity, are moft. 
^ worthy of our attention. We are particularly interefted , 
in their hiftory« Prom them, by an uninterrupted chain, all 
the mott, polite and bed conftituted nations of Europe, have 
received the firft principles. of their laws, arts, and fciences* 
The Egyptians inftrudled and enlightened the Greeks; the 
Greeks performed the (ame beneficent office to the Romans. 
Thefe lords of the world were not .afhamed to borrow from 
the Greeks, the knowledge which they wanted, which they 
afterwards communicated to the reft of mankind, and of which 

^we are in poiTeffion at this day. So many other confidera^ 
tions are joined, to this, that none ought to be furprifed, that 
I treat this article concerning Egypt at fome length. This 
nation, in whatever light we view it, does the greateft ho* 
nour to human nature, of all the ancient nations. The £- 
gyptians prefent us with excellent models of all kmds of laws, 
arts,, fciences, morals, and politics. But the more curious 
and interefting the hiftory of this people is, it is the more to 
be regretted, that it is involved in darknefs and obfcurity. This 

^ may be afcribed in part to the vanity of the Egyptians. - Wife 
as they were, they had that weaknefs common to all nations, 
of priding themfelves on their prodigious antiquity. Accor- 
ding to the Egyptian chronicles, their monarchy had conti- 
nued more than one hundred thoufand years ^ It is eafy to 
fee the abfurdity of thefe pretenfions. I have pointed out the 
fource and epocha of thefe chimerical pretenfions, in my dif- 
fertation concerning that long feries of ages the ancients loved 
to boaft of'. More interefting obje£b demand our attention^ 
Egypt was one of thofe countries which were fooncft ci- 
vilized. The ancients even believed, that the Egyptians were 
the very firft people who had a regular and fettled form of 

'' Auguft. dc civ. Pci, 1. 18. c. 40. 

* Sec our dliTertation at the end of the laft volume. 
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government •• To fay sdl in one word, ^ey were efleemed 
die inventors of monarchy <. The facred books confirm the 
teftimony of profane authors, about the great antiquity of this 
kingdom. The kings of Egypt are there called the fens of 
ancient kings r. Cham the fon of Noah is confiderod as the 
leader of diat cobny, from the plains of Shinar, whidi fet- 
dod in Egypt. 

The events which followed that epocfa« txt not knowD. 
The dates and duration t>f the reigns of the ancient kisigs of 
Egypt, are fubjea to a thoufahd difBculties, which I (hall 
hot attempt to refohre. Difquifttions of that kind are ^mtc 
ibreign to my dcfign. In ttkBt, it is of litcte imp ot m i e cto 
ktiow the number of <}ieir dyhafUes^ and Ae iMflhcr of A«r 
fbvereigns ; it is^ far more eflential to underAand the bw9^ afts, 
Iblences, and cuftoms of a n^on, which iXt antiqttity has 
Tegaided as a model of wifdom and virtue. Thefe arr th& 
objeds I propofe to examme, with all the care and eacadneft 
I am capable of. 

It is certain that the monarchical fornir tf govemmew was 
eftabliihed amongft the Egyptians « from the eaif ?eft antiqui- 
ty. This people, too, had th^ atf^ajitage of bbing governed for 
many ages by fovcreigns bom in the bofom of thdf coirtilry •. 
It would aippear alfo, that, in thefe firft ages, this kingdom 
enjoyed long peace and great tranquillity* . We may obferre fur- 
ther, great fteadinefs and conftancy in this nation, as to their 
laws, and form of government. Let us add, that Mneves, 
who is reckoned the firft lawgiver of the Egyptians, had, 
as Aey pretend, put his laws into writing «. 

After thefe refleftions, we need not be furprifed to obfcn-c 

the 



. • Arift.prds.l. 7-c.io.p.437.;Metcieelog.l.xct4. P.548.D.; 0kid.t r. 
p. I?' 

» Plin. 1. 7. fca. 57. p. 4» S. ' Pita regum antipiortim. If. c. 19. v. n . 

« See Diod 1. 1. p. 13. 17. • Ibid. p. 53. 80.; Herod. I. a; n. 100/ 

^ Strpbo, 1.17.^. 1174. B. 

c Dtod. 1. 1 . p. 105. Mneves without doubt has been eftecmed the firft 
legiflitor of Egypt, becaufie be was the firft who put his laws in writing. 
Tor before him Vulcan, Helius, and Ofiris had given laws to Egypt. See Died. 
1. i.p. 17.18- Chron. Al^x.p 45. Bat this lawi oftluire princes had not been 

writcen. 
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the > real ftate of Egypt, about 430 years after the flood, 
when Abraham was forced by a famine to go down into that 
country <• Even then Egypt was a very flourtfhing and well- 
regulated kingdom, able to fiipport its own inhabitants, and 
even to aflFord relief to ftrangers. Mofes reprefents the fove- 
reign who retgned at ^at time, as a powerful and magnificent 
monarch, furrounded with a croud of courtiers, who ftudied 
to pi«ife bis tsfte, and gratify his paffions '. When Pharaoh 
4iSmSk6 Abraham, he loaded him with prefents •• 

That we may be the more fenfible of the fuperiority of £- 
-gypt over other nations in theie firft ages, let us compare 
the bdiaviour of Pharaoh towards Abraham, with that of A- 
bittdech King of Gerar towatds Ifaac in fimilar circumftan- 
CC8. This comparifon will convince us of the great difference 
between a king of Egypt and a king of the Philillines at that 
time. 

Abimelech is represented in fcripture as hardly able to make 
head againft Ifaac. The power of this patriarch alarmed him ; 
he neqiiiivd an oath from him that he would retire out of his 
teaitt>xie8« Ifioc had dug fome wells. Abimelech under- 
hand raifes difputes about them j at laft that prince determines 
to go in peribn, and aik an alliance with the patriarch : he even 
mtkes him promife with an oath, that he will do him no 
hurt* The fpeech which Ifaac makes to Abimelech on that 
oocaiion, is mingled with taunts and reproaches ' . On the 
whole, we fee, that he treated with the King of Gerar, at 
leaft as his equal. 

If we go on, and obferve'thc idea the fcriptures give us of 
the ftate of Egypt in the days of Jacob, we ftall difcover ftill 

wtinen. The Egyptiant, m weU as ali other nations, were long ignorant of 
tbe«rt of painting fpeech, and fenderingU durable. As foon as they dif overed 
this art. they no doubt employed it in writing and digefting their laws. Mne- 
vetpretCDded to receive hie lavs from Mercury (Diod. p. iq.}* ^^ the Rgyp- 
tunc legankd Mercury ts the uiventor of hieroglyphic writing. Plato, p. •)74. 
£. p. 1240, A.; Diod. 1. 1 . p. 19. ; Plat. t. 2. p. 738. £. 
« GeiLc. 13. . 

* Cmm iUque ingrtfus effet Abraham Ef^yfUm, vidcruni jWgyfUi tfitdifferr 
fSMTMrnJ^mdef^ftikbrstmuit, & nuiaiawrunt prwcipts I-'barfioni, &:c. Ccn. 
c. 12. ▼. 14. 15. 

* Gen.c. 12. V. 16. ao. c. 13. v. a. 
' Sec Gen. c. a6..v. 27. 

Vol. I. G more 
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more clearly, many of the marks of a powerful monarchyt 
whofe confutation and government was well regulated and 
thoroughly underilood. We fee a kingdom divided into feve* 
ral provinces or departments ', a council copopofed of perfom 
of the greateft wifdom and experience* well-chofen mini- 
fters ^y different prifons for the confinement of criminals S 4 
priefthood enjoying fettled revenues ^y puUic gmnaries i^ a 
trade in flaves «•« and in a word, ^ commerce which muft have 
been confiderable •• All thefe things fufiiciently indtcale a 
people who muft have been very early civilized *• 

Again, the kings of Egypt, in the times of Jacob, were fur«- 
rounded with all that external pomp and fpl^ndor which 
adorn the majefty of fovereigns in the mo^ polite nations. 
We fee a captain of the guards •, a grand cup-bearer, a. chief 
baker r. Pharaoh, in order to difplay the authority with which 
he had invefted Jofeph, gave him a ring from his own finger, 
made him be arrayed in vefture^. of fine linen, and adorned 
with a golden chain « ', he commanded him, to ride * in one of 
the royal chariots, and a herald to proclaim before him^ " Bow 
^ the knee to Jofeph, an4 let every one acknowledge hiai as 
*^ the appointed ruler of all the land of £g>'pt^" All this pomp 
difplays the fplendor of a brilliant and mapiificent court. 

We are not however to imagine, that all thofe' laws and 
maxims which have rendered the Egyptians fo famous in the 
art of government, were the work of the firft ages of their 
monarchy. Hiftorians atteft the contrary. They have pre- 
ferved the names of feveral legiflators, who from time to time 

t Gen. c. 41 . V. 46. ^ Id. ibid. v. 37. 
« C. 39. V. 20. c. 40. V. 3. k c. 47. V. 22. ' Ibid. 

» C. 37. V. 28. 36. • IWd. V. 25. 28. 

* The Mexicans and Peruvians ftirnilh us with an example bow ijuddya 
people may be civilized. When the Spaniards arrived in Peru and Mexico^ 
thefe empires were very regular in their policy. They htd good laws, were 
•cquainted with fevertil arts and fcienccs. The courts of tbeir emperors were 
very brilliant and maf^nificent. Yet thefe monarchies had not fubfifted above 
3P years at moft. We reckon aboat 650 from the flood to the time Jacob 
was in Egypt. 

• Gen. c. 39. V.I. 

It is in this fenfe I imagine we (hould under ftand the office of prmceps tfttr- 
plius, which Mofes gives Podphar. We know the kings of Egypt had a guard 
pf 2003 chofcn men, who were relieved every, year, Haod. 1. 2. n. 16S. 

P Qen. c. 40* y. 1 . & 20. « Gen. c.4t* v.42. 'Ibid. ¥.43* 
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augmented and improved the laws of Egypt ' . We muft only 
aflert, that this people were acquainted very early with fome 
of the fundamental maxims of true policy. It is of impor- 
tance to know what thefe maxims were. I fliall endeavour to 
reprefemthem, ashiftory has trarifmitted them to us, obferving 
^ much as poi&ble the order and epocha of each of the confti* 
tutions of which th^ hiftorians fpeajc. I (hall not mention, at 
prcfcnt, any but fuch as we know, and have reafon to believe, 
took place in thefe ages now under our conflderation. In the 
following books weflia)] (peak of the regulations eftablifhed in 
the re(pe£Hve ages which are the fubjed of thefe books. I 
referve to the third part of this work, the refleflions which 
I defign to make on feveral laws and maxims which feem to 
merit a more particular attention. 

We have feen, that from the beginning the thn>ne was he* 
redltary amongft the Egyptians *. Their kings applied them- 
fclves' particularly to fettle and regulate the ceremonies of re- 
ligion. Ail antiquity looked upon the Egyptians as the firft 
who paid a folemn and public worfhip to the Deity ■• 
Their annals gave the honour o{ that inftitution to Ofiris «. 
It is rrident from the facred bo6ks, that the inftitution of 
public worftip muft have been ^ry ancient in Egypt. In 
the days of Jofeph the prieft(K>od enjoyed great immunities; 
Mofes fays, they had received their lands from the bounty 
of the kingy, and paid no tribute for them «. Diodorus in- 
forms us, that Ifis gave the property of the third part of E- 
gypt to the priefts for dieir e^n maintenance, and furnifli- 
ing the necefiary facrifices •. They held them in the higheft 
honour ; they were the firft order in the flate, always near 
the perfon of the fovereign ; they aiSfted him with their ad- 
vice and inftruAion, and fometimes with their perfons "»• 
The public records and archives were committed to the cufto- 
dy of the priefts <". In a word, they filled the higheft oftpes 

' See t)iod. 1. 1 . p. 105. ft 106 . ; ' Herod. 1. 2. piffim. 

« See Diod. 1. i.p. 17. 

■ Herod. I. a. n. 4. •, Porphyr. a]>. Eafcb. praep. cvang. 1. %. c. 10. 

« Diod. 1.1. p. 19. y Gen. c,47. v.a6. Sec H^oJ. 1. a, n- 37. 

* Gen. ibid. v. 22. * Diod. 1. 1. 1>. 25. 

* iMd. I, I . p. 84. i Strab. 1, 17. p 1 136. « Diod. lococdato, 
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of the ftate, adminiftered juftice ', direded in die levying 
taxes «) had the infpe^on of monies, weights, and meafures '. 

The Egyptians were amongft the firft who knew and ob- 
ferved this important maxim, That the union of the fexes 
ought to be under certain regulations. They afcribed die 
laws concerning marriage to their firft fovefeign '. It ap- 
pears to have been the cuftom in Egypt to give portions widi 
their daughters at marriage. We find Pharaoh (a good ded 
later indeed than the times we fpeak of) giving the city of 
Gazer as a portiop with his daughter to Solomon ^. The 
Egyptians were permitted to marry only one wife. Herodo- 
tus fays this exprefsly^ Diodorus ^ muft dien have been mi^ 
informed, when he fays, that the Egyptians, except the priefts, 
might marry as many wives as they pleafed. Tbefe people 
underftood the fundamental maxims of policy too well, to be 
ignorant that polygamy was pernicious to population. The 
comparifon of thofe countries where polygamy is allowed, with 
thofe where it is forbidden, proves this fufiiciently. We dif- 
cem the fame wife policy in the principles of the Egyptian 
government, as in that which was brought from thence by Ce* 
crops, and eflablilhed in Greece. We fee that the inftitution 
of the firft marriage of one man with one woman, was one 
of the laws of that founder of Athens •. 

Inconfequence of this principle, adultery was puniihed with 
great feverity in Egypt. They gave the man a thousand flripes 
with rods, and cut olF the woman s nofe » ; the law which 
punifhed this crime, fo pernicious to fociety, was very ancient. 
It had been cftabliihed by Helius the fon of Vulcan '. Tlie 
facred books furnifh us with ajn example of the high refpec^ 
that was paid to the conjugal union in. Egypt in the days of 
'Abraham •. 

The Egyptians were very rcfpeflful to the fair fex ; they 
paid greater honour and obedience to their queens than t« 

* JEUan. van hift. 1. 14. c. ?W. • Clem. Alex, ftroin. 1. 6. p. 758. 

' Calmer in Exod. t. 2. p. 468. « Supia, p. 21 . * i Kings c 9. v. 16. 
J Herod. 1. 1. D. 92. ^ ^iod.i^j^p.^i. i Part 2. b. i.e. 3. art r. 

» Diod. 1. 1. p. 89. 90. 
■ Palaephat. apud chron. Atex. p. 4i. ; Ccdrco- p. I9- I>. 

• Gen. c. 12. V. 19. 
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their kings : even aoi^ngft private perfons, the vo^n pntmifed 
in their mairiage-contracts that they would be obe4ient in all 
things tq their wives'. This cuftom arole from the high 
TtfyeA and veneration Ifis had acquired by her excellent go- 
vernment, after the death of her brother Ofiris 4; The great 
happinefs of the marriage of this prjncels with her brother^ 
gasre «xaiian to that law which permitted the marriage of 
hrothers and fifters '• 

. T'he ftrengt^ and pro4>erity off a fiate cooiifts in the number 
ef its inhabitants. The Egyptians were very ieniible of this* 
The barbarous prafUce of expoiing infants to death, fo common 
in other ancient nations, was not allpwed in Egypt. On the con<* 
trary, the Egyptians were commanded to preferve and bring 
up all their children f • They were even obliged to acknow* 
ledge, for legitimate thofe they had by their flaves*. This 
people poiTeffed the art of bringing up children at a very finall 
eocpenfe ^. The excellence of their climate contributed much 
to this ; for in warm countries it cofts but very little to bring 
up and maintain children. They educated them in a very 
hardy manner, and at no peat expenfe '• For thefe reaibns 
the Egyptians were at tmce very numerous and capable of 
undergoing the greateft fotigues 7. 

Nothing contributes more to the peace and fupport of a 
ftate, than the veneration and obedience of children to their 
parent3. The Egyptian legiflators employed all the methods 
they could think of to iufpire and cherifti thefe fcnriments in 
children, k was with a view of preferving this veneration, 
even after the death of their parents, that the art of embalm- 
ing was invented. This cuftom was extremely ancient in E- 
gypt ; it was pra(£Hfed in the days of Jacob «. -* 

With refped to the police and conftitution of the ftate, 
hiftorians inform u§, that Egypt was originally divided into a 
certain number of nomes, or provinces •• This diyifion muft 
have been very ancient; for we find it had taken place in 

p Dlod.l. r.p. 3r. ^ Ibid. 

' Ibid. ; Pbiio Jud. dc Ipcc. leg. p. 780. A. ; Pauf. I. i . c 7. 
^ Dkxf.l. i.p.9i.; Strab. 1. 17. p. "79- »>Sj, « Diod, I. i.p.9«' 
« Ibid. * iWd. y Ibid. « Gcn, c. y. v. a. 3- ^ 

• Diod.l. i.p,^»; Strabo, I. 17. P.H35. ,. v ^, 
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Jofeph'a time ^. The fiune hiftorians add, that all the inha- 
bitants of Egypt were diftributed into three dafles, pricfts, 
ibldiersy huflnndmen and mechanics*. Strabo informs us 
further, diat, in confequence of this primordid divifion, the 
lands of each province were divided into three parts, and one 
allotted to each claft ^ If we msy believe Herodotus and 
Diodorus, the Egyptians were fiibdhrided into feversi other 
clafles •• This police might have taken place in the v^ ear- 
)ieft times. But another arrangement which Diodoms men- 
tions, muft have been poflerior to the ages we are now upon: 
That all the lands were divided into three fhares, one of which 
belonged to the king, one to the priefts, and die other to the 
fddiers ' ; and that the hufbandmen took thefe lands in him 
for a very moderate portion of their produce ». 

We kam from fcripturc, that, in the days of Joleph, eve- 
ry inhabitant was proprietor of a certain portion of ground^ 
which he was obliged to fell to the king in the feven years fe- 
mine which afflided Egypt *. Jofeph at that time acquired 
for Pharaoh the property of all the foil of Egypt ». The 
priefts alone were not under a neceffity of difpofing of theif 
domains, becaufe they were fumifhed with a fufficient quanti- 
ty of corn out of the royal granaries k. Jofeph having thus 
obtained for Pharaoh all the lands, did not think it the intereft 
of his fovcreign, to reduce his fubjeds to beggary. For this 
rcafon, he returned the people their lands, on this condition, 
fays Mofes, that they (hould pay die king a fifdi part of their 
produce annually. This inftitutio'n ftill fubfifted in the days 
of Mofes >. Herodotus and Strabo confirm thefe faflks. 
Herodotus fays, that Sefoftris (who, according to our chrono- 
logy, mounted the throne a little after the death of Jofeph) 
had divided all the land of Egypt amongft the inhabitants, and 
impofcd a tribute upon each, according to the quantity he pof-^ 



^Gcn. C.41V. 34. 46. « Diod. l.i.p.84. 85. *L. 17. p. n34. 

• Herod. 1. 2. n. 163. fays that the Egyptians were divided Into feveD or- 
ders, viz, priffls, foUiers, Jbephtrdi, fwhuberds, merchants, interpreters, and 
failoTs, each denominated by the profeliion he fcXtomrA. Andent authors are 
divided on this fubjeft. See Plat, in Tim. p. 1044. ; Ifocrat. Bufirid. 
p. 328. ; Diod. K 1. p. 85. ; Strabo, 1. 17. p. 1135. 

' Diod. 1. 1, p. 84. * Ibid. p. 85. ^ Gen. c. 47* v. t8. 

* Ibid. V. 20. k Ibid. V, 22. *- Gen, c. 47. v. 24* a6. 
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Icfled ". By the maimer in which Stvabo fpeaks of the reve-. 
nues of the kings of Egypt) it would feem that he had alfo fome 
knowledge of this fzSt. He fays that the revenue of thefe 
monarchs confifted in the tributes which they levied from the 
lands, and induftry of their fubje£b •• 

Xhe Egyptians were exceedingly exa£l and vigilant about 
the adminiftration of juftice, believing that the fupport oc * 
diflbjution of fociety depended entirely upon that". Their 
higheft tribunal was compofed of thirty judges. They pla- 
ced at the head of this tribunal, the perfon who at once pof- 
iefied the greateft (hare of wifdom, probity, and public efteem. 
The king furniflied the(e judges with every thing neceflary 
for their fupport r, fo that the people paid nothing for obtain-* 
ing juftice. No advocates were feen in this tribunal. The 
parties were not even allowed to plead their own caufes. All 
trials were carried on in writing, and the parties themfelves 
drew up their own procefies* Thofe who had fettled thia 
roajiner of proceeding, were very feniible, that the eloquence 
of advocates very often darkened the truth, and oiifguided 
the judges^ They were unwilling to expofe the minifterd of 
juftice to the beyritching charms of pathetic, afieiSting dc-* 
clamation* The Egyptians avoided this, by making each par-* 
ty draw up the ftate of his own cafe in writing 1, and they 
allowed them a competent time for that purpofe. But to pre<* 
vent the protracting fuits too long, they were only allowed to 
make one reply on each fide '. When all the evidence necef- 
fary for their information was given in to the judges, they 
began their confultations. When the affair was thoroughly 
canvailed, the prefident gave the fignal for proceeding to a 



■L.2.II.I09. ■L.r7»p. n35- C, . •Diod. 1. 1.P.86.S7. 

ribkL 

4 Ibid. AU this« I ima^ne, muftbe undcrftood with ibme limitations, otlin*- 
tvife we mnft fuppofe that all the inhabitants of Egypt had not only learned to 
write, but that they had fuHicient talents and knowledge of the hws , to draw 
up their own defences, which is not to be fuppofcd. This law then mud have 
been liable to fome exceptions and modifications. 

"We muft fay the fame thing of thofe other countries, where they tell ns 
there are no advocates, and that all trials are can led on In writing, as in 
Siam, China, BanUm, &c. Jour, des Scav. i^, Mai, p. 239. ; Anc. relat. 
des fndes & de la Chine, p. 194. 203- ; K^* ^^^ voyag. Holland. 1. 1. p. 351. 
552. ; Mem. deTrev. Sept. 1 71 7, p. 1495. 

rpiodj. i.p.87. 
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fentenccy by taking in his hand a little image adorned with 
precious ftones, which hung at a chain of gold about his neck. 
This image had no eyes, and was the fymbol the Egyptians 
tifedr to reprefent truth ^ Judgment being given, Ac prcfi- 
dent touched the party who had gained his caufe vntk this 
image. This was the form of pronouncing fentences *. Ac- 
cording to an ancient law, the kings of Egypt made Ac 
judges take an oaA at Aeir inftallation, Aat if ttfe king 
fhould command Aem to give an unjuft fentence, Aey wouU 
not obey him ■. 

The ufe of feals or fignets, in attcfting and authenticating 
deeds, is very ancient, and were ufed in Egypt. Diodo- 
rus informs us, Aat any perfon who counterfeited Ac king's 
feal, had bo A his hands cut ofF>. It appears Aat Ac ufe of 
feals was eftabliAed in Egypt in Jofeph's time. Tlie ancient 
feals were commonly ingraved on Ac bezil of the rings 
which Aey wore. It is faid in fcripture, that when Pharaoh 
intrufted Jofeph with an unbounded authority over all Egypt, 
he took his ring from his finger, and gave it to Ais patriarch r. 
From this h& we have reafon to think, this ring was the 
royal feal, and that Pharaoh gave it to Jofeph, as a mark 
of the abfolute power over his kingdom wiA which he had 
intrufted him. 

After having defcribed the manner in which juftice was 
adminiftered ampngft the Egyptians, it will not be improper to 
mention a few bf the laws which rendered Aat people fo fe- 
mous in antiquity, fome of which fubfift to Ais day among 
us «. At preient, I Aall only fpeak of Aeir penal laws, for 
hiftorians. hardly mention any oAer. They fay but little of 
the civil laws of Egypt : and Aofe which Aey have recorded, 
were mado by fovereigns who reigned in much later times 
than thofe we are now treating of. I have already acquaint- 
ed the reader, that I would range them under their different 
cpochas. I rcferve too, for Ae article of war, all laws rcla- 

f Diod. 1. 1 . p. 58. 86, 87. « Ibid. p. 86. 87. 

• Plut. t. 2. p. 174. C. « L. I. p. 89. y Gen. c. 4». V. 41. 42. 

« Sohn fententiii adjutus Mgjpti facirdoium, laSifque jujh thoJeramine U^s, 
Jtomano quoque juri maximum addidit firmamentum, Amm. MarccJI. i. 22. p. 
346. See ilto part 3. b. 1. c. 2. 
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ting to the military ftate; thejr were made by Sefoftrisy 
and I flial] fpeak of them in the fecond part of this work^ 

The facred books atteft the antiquity and fcvcrity of the 
penal laws of Egypt. There were in Jofeph*s time fevcral 
prifons for confining criminals ■. Punifhments were then 
extremely fevefe. Pharaoh's chief baker was condemned t6 
death ^. Mofes, it is true, does not fpecify the crime that offi-- 
cer Was guilty of; but what he fays fufficiently proves, that ill 
diat a^ capital puniihment^ were eftablifhed in Egypt. Profane 
hiftorians have tranfmittcd to us a very circumftantial de- 
tail of the penal laws of Egypt, which we Ihall lay before 
our readers. 

Whoever had it in his power to fave a man's life, who 
W8S going to be killed, and did not, was punifhed with 
death.- If he was not able to defend the perfon aflaulted, he 
was bound to inform againft the andior of the violence :' if he 
neglefted to do this, he was to receive a certain number of 
lafhes, arid to be kept three days without meat «. Thus all 
the cfttzens were proteftors of one another, and every mem- 
ber of Ae fete Intercfted ill preventing or punifhing all afts 
of violence We may mark, eveiL m fome of their iaftitu- 
tions,' the motives of which are not very obvious, an extreme 
attention of the government to the prefervation of the 
people* 

Herodotue tdls us, that when a perfon was found dead^ 
whedier a ftratiger or ati Egyptian^ in whatever manner the 
acddent had happened^ whether he had been aflaffinated, flain 
by a crocodile, drpwned in the Nile, &c. the crity neareft the' 
place where the body hadbeen found, was obliged to embalm 
it in die moft magnificent maniter, and give it a moft funip^ 
tu<w»fiiiiend <. This feems to have been a very wife and 
polttfe regulation,! to oblige the feVeral cities to take all polE- 
ble precautions |o prevent accidents, and provide for the ftr 
curiCy of thefr'territories« It was their intereft to do this, to 
avoid the great 'expenfe attending the emtndming and burial of 
the bodies £pund dead, according to that law. 

Wilful murder was pumfhed with death, whether the per- 

• Gc«. c. 39. V. *x * Cb«p.4o. V. a2. « Died. 3. 1. p, 88. . 
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fon (hiin had been z freeman or a flave •• By this Uw, the 
lives of perfons of all ranks were equally fecured. We find 
a remarkable example of this in the adventure of Jofeph with 
the wife of Potiphar. Jofeph was at that time the flave of this 
too credulous huiband, who is reprefcnted by Mofes as one 
of the greateft lords in Pharaoh*s court. Though he was 
fully perfuaded that Jofeph had offered him the mod outrage- 
ous and provoking affront, yet, on this delicate occafion, he 
did not break out into any z& of violence againft his flave ; he 
fent him to prifon, that he might be tried, convided, and 
punifhed in a legal manner '. 

We cannot bcflow too great praifes on this manner rf 
thinking and ading. The kind treatment maflers were obli- 
ged to give their flaves, muft neceiTarily have produced the 
happieft efFeds, by infpiring all the members of the fociety 
with humanity, mildnefs, and mutual benevolence. 

The Egyptians had contrived an extraordinary puniflunent 
for parricides. They forced little pieces of reeds, about a fin- 
ger's length, into all parts of their bodies, and then furround- 
ed them with faggots of thorns, to which they fet fire <• 

As for thofe unnatural parents who had killed any of their 
children, they were not put to death. The Egyptians exempted 
them from the conunon fate of murderers, but had invented 
a punifhmcnt for them more fcvere than death. Thefe wretch- 
ed parents were obliged to hold in their arms, the dead bo- 
dies of their murdered children, for three days and three 
nights fucceflively, in public, amidft the guards which fur- 
* rounded Aem '. 

Perjury was unpardonable, and puniflied with death. The 
Egyptians efteemed this crime equally injurious to the godt 
and men : to the gods, by bringing their majelfty into contempt; 
to men, by'deftroying the ftrongefl bonds of fociety, fmcerity 
and good faith *. 

A^ calumniator was condemned to the fame punifhment 
the peribn would have fullered if the accufation had proved 
true *. 



•Diod.l.i.p. 88. 'Gai.c.39. V.16. &c 

«Diod.l. r.p.88. . Mbid. < Ibid. p. 87. kibid.r.88. 
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Thofc who difcovcrcd any fecrets of the ftat? to Its ene- 
mies, had their tongues cut out ». 

Xhofe who counterfeited the current coin, the king's fcal, 
or the fcals of private perfons, together with fuch as ufed falfe 
weights or falfe meafures, were condemned to have both their 
hands cutoff". 

Public notaries who had forged falfe deeds, or who added 
any thing to, or fupprefTed any part of the writings they had 
received to copy, were condemned to the fame punifhment. 
Thus every one was puniflied in that part which had been 
the inftrument of his crime «. 

The laws againfl all attempts on the honour and chaftlty of 
women, were very fevere. Whoever violated a free woman, 
was made an eunuch •. I have already mentioned the punifh- 
ment of adulterers p. 

The condud of the Egyptians towards pregnant women who 
had been condemned to death, does honour to their equity and 
wifHom. They delayed the execution till after they were de- 
livered «. TTiis law, fo agreeable to humanity and right rea- 
fon, has been adopted by the Greeks, and by dl civilized na- 
tions in general '. 

That trial which the charafier of every Egyptian under- 
went immediately after his death, may, I think, be ranked 
amongft their penal laws. It is generally known, how much 
the ancients were concerned about the difpofal of their bodies 
after death. To be deprived of burial, was confidered as the 
greatefl of calamities. In Egypt no one could hope for the 
honours and advantages of a funeral, but by virtue of a pu- 
blic and folemn decree. The tribunal which pronounced thefe ' 
awful decrees, was compofed of forty judges ^ . As foon as a 
man died, his friends informed that court of the time they de- 
figned to bury him. The judges aiTembled on the day appointed. 
The law permitted any perfon to accufe the deceafed. If he 
was convi£led of having lived ill, he was refufed the honours 
of burial. On the contrary, if no reproach was fixed upon 

^Diod.l. i.p. g9. "Ibid. "Ibid. -Tbid. 

p Smpra, p. 52. < Diod. 1. 1 . p. 88. ' Plot. t. 2. p. 552. D. 

'DiodJ.i.p. 103. 
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bis memoiy^they pronounced his panegyric with a loud voice, 
and buried him honourably *. The ancients have remarked, 
that, in thefe funeral orations, they never once mentioned die 
rank or family of the deceafed. All the Egyptians believed 
themfelves equally noble } nobility of birth or blood was a 
thing unknown amongft that people «. 

The moft furprifuig and admirable drcumftance of this 
public inqueft is, that even royalty vns not exempted from it: 
kings, asMfell as others, were fubjedted ^o it. As long as they 
lived, they had fo profouiKl a veneration for their facred per- 
fons, that they never ventured to condemn any of their ac» 
tions ; but this did not (creen them from that trial all were 
obliged to undergo after death. On the day appointed 
for die royal funeral, a public audience was held, according 
to law, where all complaints and accufadons were received 
againfl the deceafed monarch. The manner of proceeding 
was. The priefts began the folemnity with pronouncing 
his panegyric, and celebrating his good anions. If the mo- 
narch had really reigned well, the iimumerable multitudes 
who attended, anfwered the priefts with loud acclamadons ) 
but a general murmur enfued if he had reigned ill ; and fbme 
kings have been deprived of burial, by the decifion of the 
people *. 

This cuftom of judging their kings after theif death, may 
' }ic traced up to the es^'Ileft ages of the Egypdan monarchy r. 
It appeared to the Ifraelites fo wife a prance, that they in 
part adopted it. We fee in fcripture, that the kings who reign- 
ed ill, were not buried in the fepulchre of their fathers >. 
Jofephus informs us, that this cuftom was alfo pbferved in the 
time of the Afmonean princes «, 

* Diod. 1. 1 . p. ic^. • Ibid. p. 83. 84. 

' Diod. 1. 1. p. 8i. & feq. J Tbid, p. 84* Bfl* 65. 

■ 2 Chron. c. 2f . v. 19, 70, c. 04. T, 25. c. a^. T. 27. 2 Ktogt c. 31 . v. 26, 

• 4otl<). I 13.0,23, 
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ARTICLE V. 
Of th Laws and Gmjimnunt of Grua. 

^'T^ HE i^oiy of a nation is not always to be meafured by 
tile number of its people, or extent of its provinces. 
Xhe whole territories of ancient Greece were not fo large as 
two of the bcA provinces of France; and yet die biftory of 
no nation of antiquity has excited fuch eager and univerfal 
curiofity. The Greeks a£bd the fame glorious part in £uroj>e 
the Egyptians did in Africa. This nation prefents to an ia* 
quifitive mind, the moft precious monuments of antiquity, the 
tnoft furprifing events in hiftory. By whom are thefe things 
prefented \ By writers of the moft uncommon merit, by hi- 
ftorians who had the happy talent of making events incon- 
fiderable in them&lves, appear important and interefting ^. 
The fubjed h noble and extenfive ; but fo much has already 
been wrote upon it, that it will not be neceflary to treat it at 
full length. We (hall chufe only the moft ftriking and moft 
authentic events. 

We cannot depend upon the firft part of the Greek hiftory. 
Though the antiquities of this country have been tranfmitted 
to us by its natives, who ought to have been beft acquainted 
with its hiftory ; yet it muft be owne\i, th^ give us but a very 
confufed idea of the primitive ftate of that part of Europe. 
The fads are fo much difguifed by fables, that it is very diffi- 
cult to difcern the truth. Yet as thefe fables had a foundation 
in hiftory, we muft make ufe of them for thefe remote ages. 

The Greeks had the fame vanity with other nations. If we 
believe their popular traditions, their antiquity was immemo- 
rial; they not only boafted of being the firft inhabitants of 
that country, but that they had from all ages, if we may fo 
fpeak, inhabited it. The Athenians boafted that they were 



^ We need no other examples of this than thofe trifling wan in Pelrronnefus 
and other places, which no body would have regarded, had it not been for the 
fcipcrior art of their hlftoriaos. 
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as ancient as the fun ^ The Arcadians pretended they were 
older than the moon < : the Lacedaemonians called themfdves 
the fons of the earth •, &c. Such in general was the madne(s 
of the ancients on this fubjeA of the origin of their refpec- 
tive nations ! They loved to lofe themfelves in an abyfi of 
ages, which feemed to approach eternity. We can lay nothing 
at all certain concerning the origin of the Greeks, but what 
we learn from fcripture. Mofes is the only faithful guide in 
the hiftory of the firfl peopling of countries. The tendi and 
eleventh chapters of Genefis difFufe more light on that fubjed, 
than all the writings of profuie hiftorians, which, on this head, 
are nothing but a heap of confuiion, conjedures, and contra* 
didions. 

It is evident to a demonftration, that the weft was peopled 
from the eaft. Javan the fen of Japhet, and grandfon of 
Noah, is undoubtedly the flem of all thofe people which were 
called Greeks '. The fcriptures inform us, that the pofterity 
of this patriarch fettled near the weftern fhores of the Lefler 
Ada «. It is probable, they would not be long in paffing 
from thence to the continent of Europe *. 

We find feveral nations anciently fettled in Greece, of whofe 
origin and hiftory we have not the leaft knowledge. Such 
were the Pelafgi, the Aones, the Hyantes, the Lelegi, the 
Carian3, the firft inhabitants of Arcadia, Attica, &c. Of 
all thefe ancient colonies, the Pelafgi were the moft confider* 



« Menander Rhetor, apad rhetor. Graec. veter. edit. Aid. 1508. in Ibl. 
p. 604. 

'Ovid. fcft. I. a. V. 290.; Lucian. de aftr. n. 26.; Menand. Rhct. 
loco cH, 

• Paufan. 1. 3. c. 1. Let us obfcrvc, that thefe fine opinions were ooly 
current among the vulgar. The fine genlufes amoogft the Greelcs alway* 
treated them with contempt. None but the dedaimers or ibphifts mentlooed 
them for the fake of popularity. See iiyp-n $ i. note ^ p. 67. 

' The name of lonians was common to all the people of Greece. It is re- 
marlcable that the letters of the Hebrew word TV 749M mtboat the points 
form the word Ion, See Bochart Phaleg. 1. 3. e. 3. 

Let us obfcrve further, that the Indians, who often mentioo Alexander In 
their poems, call him Javan, Rfija, king of the Javans, Lcttr. cdif. t. ^. 
p. 230. 

« Gen. c. 10. V. 4.5.; Jof. antiq.l. i.c.6. init. 
» See le Clcrc in not. ad Hcfiod. p. 28. 29. 
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able *. In the remoteft antiquity we meet with the Pelafgi, 
not on]y in feveral parts of Greece, but in the ifland of Crete* 
in Italy, and even on the coafts of the Lefler Afia ^, 

The ancients have left us nothing (atisfa^ry concerning 
die origin of the Pelafgi. Some tell us, that this people were 
originally from Arcadia, and that they derived their name 
from one Pelafgus, who had taken poiTeffion of fo great a part 
•f Peloponnefus, that the whole country was called from him 
Pelafgia^ and the people Pilafgi >. But the variety of the 
ftories given us by writers concerning this prince, is a proof 
#f their ignorance of his origin and country *• Others, with- 
out pretending to difcover the origin of the Pelafgi, fay, that 
they derive their name from their unfettled wandering man* 
ner of life ; which feems to me the moft probable opinion ■. 

Next to the Pelafgi, the Carians feem to have made the 
greateft figure in thefe firft ages in Greece. We fee them 
fpread over the iflands of the Archipelago, and the coafls of 
the Lefler Afia in the earlieft times. It remains to examine 
whether the Pelafgi and Carians were originally one colony, 
or whether the Pelafgi were defcended from Javan, and the 
Carians from the Phoenicians, that is, Canaanites, who very 
early failed thofe feas which feparate Europe from Afia. 
The little hopes of fucceeding in this inquiry, difiiiades me 
from engaging in it •. 

All that we know is, that the inhabitants of Greece lived 
originally without intercourfe or conne£lion with each o- 
ther. TTiere were no laws, no fuperior power to unite them ; 
every thing was determined by mere ftrength and violence f. 
It would be difficult to believe the extreme barbarity of the 
ftrft Grecians, if we had not the teflimony of their own wri-« 
ters 1. Who could imagine, that that ingenious people^ 

«Strabo, 1.5.p.337.C- 

k Herod. 1. 2. n. p. & feq. ; Dion. Haficarn. 1. 1. p. 14.; Strabo, I. 5. p. 337. 
&fcq. 

> Hefiod. apud Strab. I. 5. p. 338. ; Appollod. 1. 2. p. 59* ; Stephao. Byzaot. 
wf« niAje^««, P- 539. ; Paulan. 1. 8. c. 4. 

■ Sec B-annier, explicat. des fables, t. 6. p. 30. 

■ Dion. Halicam. I. i. p. 21.; Strabo, 1. 5. p. 339. 

^ See les mem. de Tacad. des infci IpC. t. 9. mem. p. 113. t. n . bid. p. 14* 
F Thncyd. 1. 1 . p. 2. 3. ; Strabo, 1. 3. p. 238. ^ 

< ^fchyl. in Prom, vbao, v. 442. ; OceU. Lucan. c 3. p. 53^' » opofcuL 
mythol. Sec aUo le Clcrc, in not. ad Hefiod. p. 37. 

to 
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to whom Europe is indebted for all its knowledge, were de-* 
fcended from ikirages, who wandered in the woods and fields, 
without laws or leaden, having no other retreat but dens and 
caverns «^, without the ufe of fire ^ or of food proper for men ' \ 
nay, fo ferocious as (bmetimes to eat each other ■• A journey 
fo long and difficult as that betwixt Afia and Europe muft origi- 
nally have been, together with the tumult and confufion attend- 
ing new (ettlements, made the greateft part of the defccndents 
of Javan lofe all the remains of knowledge which had been 
preferved after the deluge *. 

A country fo fair and pleafant as Greece is, muft very fbon 
have invited feveral of thefe numerous adventurers to take 
pofleffion of it« Accordingly, this part of Europe, in thefe 
firft ages, was the fcene of many oftanges and revolutions. 
We are ignorant, no doubt, of the greateft part of thefe very 
difbnt events. We know only, that, about the time of Abra- 
ham, near 2000 years before the ChriiHan sera, a colony 
came from the eaft, and took pofleffion of Greece. Europe 
at that time was but thinly peopled. A fmall handful of 
men would be fufficient to fubjed large countries f . The 
leaders of this new colony were thofe princes, fo famous in 
ancient hiftory, under the name of Titans, Saturn, Jupiter, 
&c. Thefe ftrangers, having feized upon Greece, fixed there 
the feat of a very extenfive empire. 



' Ovid.metam. 1. i.v. 121.; Pfin. 1. 7. fea. 57*P-4i3*; Pttaf.l.8.c.f. 
p. 599. 
f See the (bitowing book. Mi. t ibid. 

• Hygin. fabl 374- p. 329. ; Schol. Pindar, ad Pyth. 4. v. 107. p. 219. ; Actd. 

des infcript. t. 5. m. p. 1 18. t. 9. in. p. 203. 

• A very fimplc coroparifon may make us conceive bow the firfl coloniet 
which came from Afift to Europe might lofe the greateft part of their know- 
ledge. Let us fuppofe a hundrc 4 perfoos, men and women, who had left t ci- 
vilized country, caft upon a defert ifland, and roiolved to fettle in iL They 
would prefently find themfetvesin want of every thing, and obliged to fupply 
thefe want! by very coarfe expedients, and for want of practice wouki (boa 
forget the arts ufed in their native country. A fpiiit of difcord and independ- 
ence would creep in amongft them ; they would (bon disband, and fall at ooce 
Into the greateft.mifery and the grofTeft ignorance. See gen. hift. desvoy. 1. 11 « 
p. 206. 207. 

t The conqueft of Amctica by the Spaniards renders this aflcrtion probable. 
The Titans, as we^ull fee hereafter, came from a civilized country in com- 
parifon of that they invaded. This was it Icall 352 years after the deluge* 
accprdiog to the Hebrew chronology. 

It 
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It is difficult to dtfeover, from what part of the eaft thefe 
conquerors came* who were (b famous in the ancient times of 
Greece. Did they come from Scythia, Phrygia, Phoenicia, or 
Africa i Thefe queftions are by no means determined. I am 
of opinion, they came from Egypt i and here are my reafoiis 
for tjhat opinion. 

Herodotus aflures us» that the worfliip of the greateft part 
of the firft gods that were adored in Greece,came from Egypt ^. 
He excepts only Neptune, and fays farther, that this worfhip 
was derived from Libya 7. Satom, Jupiter, Ceres, &c. were 
the firft gods of Greece. It is very probable, that the Titans 
introduced thefe gods into Greece, and confequently, that 
thde princes came from Egypt ; for the worihip of Saturn^ 
Jupiter, and Ceres, &c. was eftabliihed in Egypt, time im* 
mf»iK>rial *. The leaders of colonies do not change their 
religion with their country ; but when they have made good 
their fettlement, they endeavour to eftablifli their religion. 
This happened in Greece. All the different leaders of colo* 
nies which fettled Aere from time to time, introduced the 
religion of the countries from whence they came. Some of 
thefe leaders themfelves had divine honours paid them. I 
imagine the Titaiis were the firft who enjoyed this diftindion. 
The Gredcs conceived fo high a Veneration for the memory of 
thefe conquerors^ that at laft they confounded and identified 
them with the divinities they had introduced. from Egypt into 
Europe. Mankind, in thofe days of darknefe, voluntarily dei- 
fied thofe who had conmiunicated to them any neceflary and 
ufefttl piece of knowledge *, ai¥l it was the Titans taught the 
Greeks die firft elements of the arts and fciences ^. This is^ 
another j^oof^ that thofe princes came from Egypt, where hu- 
man learning feems to have arifen, 2md been bsought to per- 
fedion fooner than in any other country.. 

It appears further, that thefe firft colonies did not contribute 
very nucb to civilize Greece. The Titans, it is true, brought 
fome mds of ufefiil knowledge into that part of Europe «, 
but thefe firft feeds did not thrive in that foil. The monarchy 

«!«. 3.n«p. Seealfi>Diod.t i'P.109. ribid. 

■ Diod. i.i.p.17. • SecDiod. 1. s.p, 3!Bi. 

^ Ibid. 9, 374. &c. 381. &c. ; Paufan. 1. 2. c. h. 
« S<& part 2. book 2. fed. 2. c. I. 
Vol. I. I founded 
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founded by thefe foreign princes was but of fliort duration. 
After the death of Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, the familj ^ 
Saturn had no heirs in the right line, and the vaft empire whioh 
they had conquered and formed fell to pieces, and Greece funk 
again into anarchy, ignorance, and barbarifm. It happened then, 
as it would certainly happen in America now, if the Europeans 
fhould abandon it. The greiteft part, if not all the natives, 
would return again into their forefts, and become favages. 

The government of the Titans in Greece produced but 
few good effects. This was owing partly to its ihort ihira- 
tion, and partly to their manner of life. Thefe conqueron 
neither built nor inhabited towns*. We do not hear fo 
much as of one city founded by them. They lived in tents, 
which they ufually pitched on mountains and other places 
fortified by nature. It was not at all furprifmg, that, after 
the cxtinSion of thefe monarchs, the Greeks fo eafily re- 
turned to their former habits. 

The honour of civilizing Greece was referved for thofe 
colonies, who, fome time after the exrindion of the Titans, 
went from Egypt and Phoenicia into that part of Europe. 
In the fpace of two ages at moft feveral ftrangers at the 
head of difierent cdonies arrived fucceffively in Greece, 
and pofiefled themfelves of different diftrids, of which they 
became the fovereigns. Thefe new chieft at diat time prac- 
tifed in Greece what has been fome time or other pradiferf in 
all nations, and is ftill daily pradifed in America *. They 
colIe£ted fome vagabond and wandering fiimilies, prevailed 
upon them to unite and live in foctety, taught them the moft 
ufeftil and neceflary arts of life, built them houfes, gave them 
laws, and brought them to fubmit to government. Thefe 
fettlements were attended with happier and more lafting gou- 
fequences than the (hort-lived empire of the Titans. 

The chief circumftances of moft of thefe events are pretty well 
known to us. We can tell nearly in what age the ieveral lead- 
ers of thefe new colonies lived ; particularly Ogyges, Inachu^, 

«» Hygin. fab. 148. 

« Hill, dcs Incas, t. ^ p. ». az ; Itouv. rclat, de b France cquinor, p. 23. ; 
lettr. ^if. fafim, 

Cecrops^ 
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Cecrops, Cadmus, Leiex, and Danaus. By thefe chiefs the 
kingdoms of Athens, Argos, Sparta, and Thebes, were 
fiyunded one after another. We fhali endeavour* to unfoM 
thefe events in their proper time and order. This will re- 
duce what i have to fay of Greece in this firft part of my 
work to a few objeds. I (hall fpeak only of two of thcfe 
kingdoms at prefent, thofe of Athens and Argos, and I have 
but a few words to fay of each of thefe. l^he other king- 
doms of Greece were not founded in the ages we are now 
confidering. 

- § I- 

A T H E N Sk 
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Thens without doubt was one of the iirft dates of Greece 
that had a regular form of government. As Attica was but 
a dry and barren country, it was not expofed to the jealoufy 
of ita nei^bouTB, and coniequently little liable to revdutions. 
Its firft inhabitants ftill kept pofleilion of their native foil'; 
This gave occafion to their extravagant boafts of their anti- 
<|uky* They pretended they had fprung from the foil they 
inhabited^ like plants or other vegetables. They had even 
adopted* a name to charaAerife this ridiculous pretenfion. 
They caHed themfelves Aut9chthones *, a name which mightily 
pleafed and flattered the vanity of the Athenians. 

It is not poflible to determine preciiely when the Athenians 
began to have a fettled form of government. The moft pro- 

' Herod. I. 7. n. 161.; Thucyd.l. i.p. 3.; Juftin.l. 2.c6. 

• Avr*x,U9i^. This favourite ejiithct of the Athenians, fignifies only 
feofie b9rn in iht ctmntry ivljere ibey lhe» in opftotiHon to ft rangers. The i om : 
mon people of Athens perverted this to (ignify people fprang from the earth. 
See vbat Plato makes Socrates fay on this matter, in Menexeo, P* 518. See 
alio Ifoc. in panaeg. p. 65. ; Clcer. orat. pro L. Flac. n. 26. 

Iterates tdls us, people of fenfe at Athens took this word in a more nuK 
derate fenfe : they uoderftood by that epithet, that Athens was the moft 
andent tit the Gr^ cities, and that it had been built by thofe who, tin)e 
immemorial, had been eftabliftied in the country known by the name of 
Anka, llbc. in panaeg. p. 64. 65. See alfo Herod. 1. 7. n. 161. ,- Suid. rue 
Avfx^^t 1. 1, p. 399? ; Acad.des infcrip. t 2$; m. p. 190. 

Hiftory, as wc (hall fee, dellroys even this laftpr^tcoiion. Fe\f things trr 
better^nowo than the tSme of the building of Alliens. 

I 2 babic 
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bable opinion is, that Ogyges ivas their (irft king * ; but we 
know not who this Ogyges was, nor the country from 
whence he came. It is evident, notwithftanding what is laid 
by fome Greek authors, that he was not a native of Greece* 
His name is a fufficient evidence that he was a ftranger*. 
But we cannot determine whether he came from Egypt* from 
Phoenicia, or from fome province of the I^fler Aiia*. We 
know nothing of his actions', but that he had a fon by Thcbe 
the daughter of Jupiter, named Eteufinus^ who built die city 
of Eleufis k. The) name fevcral kings between Ogyges and 
Cecrops, but we are quite ignorant of their hiftory *. In the 
reign of A(5teus, the laft of thefe unknown princes, Cecrops 
arrived in Actica at the head of an Egyptian colony, 158a 
years before Chiift ■• It is here, properly fpeaking^ the hi- 
ftory of Athens begins. We refer the fequel of it to the fe- 
cond part of our work. 

The age of Ogyges, which may be fixed about 1831 years 
before the Chriftian xra, was very remarkable for an inunda- 
tion which happened in Greece. This event, fo famous in 
antiquity, under the name of the deluge of Ogygesy happen- 
ed about the year 1796 years before the Chriftian aera. We 
have juft now faid, that from that prince to Cecrops we have 
no conneifted hiftory of the kings of Attica. The ancients 
attributed this filcnce to the ravages of that deluge. Some 
have even affirmed, that Attica was depopulated by it, that it 
lay wafte near, two hundred years ». But this fad is by no means 
proved ; on the contrary, it is evident from the teftimony of 
all antiquity, that this was only a paffing inundation occa- 
fioned by the overflowing of the lake Copais, whofe outlets 
at that time were ftopt up •. This overflowing drowned fome 
villages in Bocotia and Attica p $ but the country in gene* 

* Eufcb. chron. 1. 2. p. 66. ; Tatian. p. 274. ; Etym. mtg. voce ClyoyH' 
It would feem he was king of Boeotia too. Pauf. 1. 9. c. 5.; Etym. mag. 
loeo. cit, 

* Banmer, cxpl. dcs fab. t. 6, p. 58. » Sec Bianchini hlft. ufliverf. p. a86. 

* Pauf. 1. 1, c. 38. p. 93. ; Eafcb. praep. cvang. 1. 10. c. 10. p. 489. C. 

* Pauf. I J. c. 14. fub fin. ; Anton, liberal, mctam. c. 6. 
■ Pauf. 1. I. c 2. ; Diod. I. I. p. 33. 

» Afric. apud. Eofcb praep. cvang. 1. to. c. 10. p. 490. A. 

* Strabq, 1. 9. P. 623,. r stribo, 1. 9, p. 624 5 JPauf. 1 9- c. 24. Mf, 

ral 
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nil &il\ continued to he inhabited. As to the events wluch 
happened in it, I have alieady £ud Aey are totsdly unknown 
to us. I now proceed to the eft^lifliment of the kingdom 
of Argos, whofe origin and hiftory are fomewhat better 
known. 

§ 11. 

A R G O S. 

Tp H R kingdom of Argos, one of the firft that was formed 

* in Greece, was founded by Inachus i. Ancient tradition 
makes this prince the fon of Oceanus andThetis ' -, the mean- 
ing of which is, that he came by fea into Greece. It is pro- 
bable Inachus came from Phoenicia as his name feems to in- 
dicate f. This prince fixed in the Peloponnefe in the year 
1822 before Chrift. The fequel of his hiftory is little known, 
only that he had two fons Phoroneus and ^gialeus, from his 
marriage with his fitter Melifla *. Phoroneus, being the el- 
dcft, inherited the kingdom of Argos ». /Egialeus founded a 
fmall ftate in Peloponnefus, called afterwards the kingdom of 
Sicyon «. It does not appear that Inachus had any fettled ha- 
bitation, but lived in tents like the Titans we have already 
fpokcofT. 

Inachus only laid the foundation of the kingdom of Argos, 
his fon Phoroneus brought it to perfe£kion. He aflembled 
th'e people who wandered in the neighbouring woods and 
mount^ns, perfuaded them to leave thefe gloomy receffcs, und 
build houfcs near each other *. By thefe means this prince 
built a city and feveral villages •. ft was not enough to col- 
left thefe favages together, and perfuade them to live in fo- 
ciety ; it was alfo neceffary to teach them the means of pro- 
curing fubfiftence after their union. Phoroneus applied 
himfelf to this. He begun by teaching his new fubjedls an 

n Strab. 1. 8. p. 578. ; Ocell. Lncan. c. 3. in opufcul. mythol. p. 533. 

r ApoUod. 1. 2. init. 

' Banmcr, cxplic. des fab. t. 6. p. 39 ; Blbl. univ. t. 7. p. 40/. 

« Apvtlod. h 2. init. ; Hygin. fab. 143. 

■'Apolkxl. 1. 3. f/ii/. « Ibid. r Sufra,p.6s. » Pauf. 1. 2. c. rs- \ 

• U, Had. ; . PKn. 1. 7» fcft. 57. P- 43' • ; Anonym, dc incrcd. c 1 . p. 85. 

cafy 
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cafy and commodious method of procuring and making ufe of 
iire^. He alfo inftruded them in the means of obtaining 
and preparing proviiions, and, no doubt, taught them feveral 
other arts, the particulars of which are unknown to us. Still 
further to fecure the peace and happinefs of his people, he 
gave them law^ «, and ereded tribunals in each diftrid <br 
the adminiftration of juftice '. In a word, in order to foften 
and civilize their favage minds, he learned them to honour the 
Deity by public and folemn worfhip, he inftituted facrifi^^ 
and confecrated altars *. Such important iervices made I^|o- 
roneus be looked upon by pofterity as one of the greateft men 
who had appeared in Greece/, and the greateft king of that 
part of Europe t. 

After the death of Phoroneus, his fon Apis fucceeded to 
Ae throne * ; and the kingdom of Argos was for a confidcr- 
able time governed by a race of kings defcendcd from this &- 
mily. They reckon nine of thefe kings from Inachus to 
Gelanor. Danaus coming from Egypt, deprived this laft of 
his- kingdom, in the manner I (hall relate in the fecond part of 
this work. TTiefe firft kings were called Inachidaj to dif- 
tinguiih them from thofe who fucceeded Danaus. As their 
reigns contain little remarkable, I do not think it neceflary to 
give any account of them. 

Let us now proceed to more general and interefting objeds; 
to confider mankind in a new point of view i to examine 
what were the confequences bf the eftabllfhment of govern- 
ment and laws, with regard to the arts, fciences, commerce, 
and navigation ; and to fee, with refpeft to war, the ef- 
fe6b which ambition has produced in it, and the progrels 
which that fatal pailion has made in the military art : in a 
word, let us follow the footfteps of the human mind, and en- 
deavour to form a juft idea of the ftate of mankind in thefe 
remote ages, from the few hiftorical monuments which remain. 
We (hall begin with arts. 

*Ptiif.l.2. c. 19. 

« Clem. Alex. 1. 1 . p. 84. ; Titian, p. 374. ; Eufeb. chron. 1. x p. 65. 

* Eufeb. ibid. ; Synccll. p. 67. & 125. « Hygin. fab. 143. & 225. 

' Plat in Tim. p. 1043 ; Clem, Aloe. 1. 1. p. 380. 

» Hygfn. fab. 143. ; Plin. 1. 7. fc^ 57- p. 41a. 

> Apollod. 1. 2. p. 59' f Stq)Iian. Byzant. voce Atmc, p. 93. 
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B O O K II. 
Of Arts and ManufaSures. 

THE invention and improven^ent of arts was one of 
the iirft and bappieft fruits of the reunion of families, 
and inftitution of government. Neceffity was the iirft 
preceptor of mankind. Necei&ty taught them bow to employ 
the hands .which Providence had given them^ and to ufe the 
gift of fpeech which they had received in preference to all the 
other creatures. But thcfe firft dlfcoveries would never have 
been brought to. any great perfection without the reunion of 
families, and , the inftitution of laws and government. By 
means, of thefe the firft rude inventions, the efFe£b of chance 
or nece/Bty, were brought to perfe£lion by degrees. According- 
ly we find, that the difcovery and improvement of arts are 
afcribed to thofe. nations which were firft formed into regular 
ftates and governments. It is by long experience, and by com- 
municating their thoughts and obfervations to one another, 
that mankind has acquired the knowledge of that great multi- 
tude of arts which civilized nations have long enjoyed. 

We cannot doubt, that many arts were known and prac- 
tifed before the deluge. Mofes tells us, that Cain built a 
dty • i that Tubal-Cain underftood the art of working metals, 
particularly iron ^, and his brother Jubal was the inventor of 
mufical inflruments, &c. «. But the greateft part of thefe arts 
perifhed in the deluge. Even diofe which were prefcrvcd by 
Noah and his fons, could^ not be of any great fervice to thofe 
firft men who repeopled the earth. The confuiion of tongues, 
and difperfion of families followed fb foon after the deluge, that 
the greateft part of the dependents of Noah had not fuftici- 
ent time to make themfelves mafters of the arts which he couM 
have taught them. Belides, the long journeys they undertook 

• Croi. c. 4- V. r;; * ibid. y. 22. « ibid. V. a. 

after 
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after the difperiiony made them forget what they had kamed 
for want of pradice. All this is acknowledged by tke beft 
writers of antiquity. They unaninyiufly. dedare^ that the 
arts were loft in the delug^^ and that it wte a very long time 
before they were difcovered again, becaufe the caith was al- 
moft a defert, .and die iirft men had* little cgmmuniration widi 
one another ^. I have ahrcady had oocafion to take notice of 
the extreme ignorance and barbarity of mankiAd in tfaefe 
iirft ages *. They were ftrangers to the ihoft common and 
firaple notions, and unacquainted with thotb arts which we 
efteem the moft necefiary to life. 

Is it not, for example, aftoniihing, to think that diere was 
a time when a great part of mankind I^ew nothing of fire, and 
were quite ignorant of its properties and ufe ? This, however, 
is a truth attefted by the moft ancient and nioft unanimous 
tradition. The Egyptians ', Perfians «, Phoenicians >•, Greeks *, 
and feveral other nations k, acknowledged that their anceftors 
were once without the ufe entire. The Chinefe confefs the fame 
of their progenitors >. However incredible thefe fads may ap* 
pear, yet they are confirmed, by what feveral writers, both an- 
cient and modern, have declared of nations who were dieir 
cotemporaries, and in this ftate of ignors^nce and barbarity 
when they knew them. Pomponius Mela ■, Pliny ■, Plu- 
tarch •, and other ancient authors p, fpeak of nations, who, at 
the time they wrote, knew not the tife of fire, or had but juft 
learned it. Fads of the fame kind are attefted by feveral mo- 
dern relations. 

'The inhabitants pf the, Marian iflands, which were difco- 
vered in 1521, had no idea of fire. Never was aftoniihment 

* Platodclcg.).3.p.834.8o5, • Sectbove,b. i.p. 3. 

f Diod. L 1 1 p • 1 7. * Sanchoniat . apud. Eufeb. p. 34. D. 

»» Banoier, explic.dcsfabl. t.g.p. 201. 

« Diod. 1.5. p.384. ; Plut.t. 2.P.86. E.; Ptuf.l.a.c. 29. 

^ SeeHefiod. op. v. 50.; Locret. 1. 6. v. 953.; Virgil, gcorg. 1. i.v. 131. 
&135.; Diod. 1.1. p. 12. K 5. p. 381.; Vitriiv.l. 2.C.I.; Plot.t. 2. p.9s6.B.; 
Porphyr. dc abll. 1. 1. p, 29.; Lcttr. edif. 1. 18. p. 225. 

* Mirtini hift . de la Chine. 1. 1 . p.20,; Effai. fur Ics bierogl. des Egypt, p. 448. 

• Book 3. p. 296. ■ Book 6. fcft. 35. p. 345. 

• Tom. 2. p. 956. B. 

P Agatarchid.ap. Phot.c. 12. 19. 22. Solin.c. ^p.40. G. 

greater 
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greater than theirs, when they Taw it on the defcent of Ma- 
gellan on one of their iflands. At iirft they believed it to be 
a kind of animal, that fixed itfelf to, and fed upon wood. 
Some of them who approached too near being b^rnt, the reft 
were terrified, and durft only look upon it at a diftance. They 
were afraid, they faid, of being bit, or left that dreadUul animal 
ihould wound them with his violent refpiration ; for thefe were 
the frrft notions they formed of the heat and flame 1. Such too 
probaUy were the notions the Greeks originally formed of 
them». 

The inhabitants of the Philippine and Canary iflands were 
formerly zs ignorant as tbofe I have been fpeaking of '. They 
aflure us, that in the ifie of Los Jordenas, the ufe of fire was 
lately unknown ^ They fay the fame of feveral nations in 
America «, particularly of the Amikouans, a people of South 
America^ dificovered but a little while ago «. Africa prefents 
us, even in our own days, with fome nations in this deplorable 
fbte of Ignorance /. For this reafon, no doubt^ there were 
fome nttrons anciendy *, as there are fome af preient*, who 
eat the ficfh of animab quite raw. Thefe fa^ may enable 
us to form a judgment of the lavage and barbarous ftate of 
mankind after the confufion of tongues, and difperfion of fa- 
milies. I ftiH ejcdep^plofe of the pofterity of Noe, who con- 
tinued to dwell in the plains of Shinar. 

It 

< Hlft. (ies vfles Mananres par le P. le Gobien, p. 44- 
» SeePfut. t«i.p.8b.E. 

f HUt.ccn.desvoy. 1.2. p. aa^.; HonldideoiigiB. Anei1cl.|.c.6.1. a. 
C.9. 
^ Ibid . That ifle blongt to CMtia. " ]^10€urs des £iuvflc^s« t. f . p. 4^ 

* Lettr. Mf. t. abw p. 224. 

TMs nation dwells in a meuntainoat country, lar from the fei, and where 
there are no Mvi|aMc rivcra. La Coodtmioe^ relat. do la riviere dea Ama- 
zones, p. 106. 

7 Mercnrc de France, Avril 1 71 7# p. ^t* 

* Herod.I. x . n.202. 1. 3. n. 98. 99.; Arrian. Indtc. p. 5^3. 566.; Arift. de nor. 
1, 7. c. 6. t. 2. p. 91 . A.; Martini, hiil. de ta Chine, 1. 1. p. 20.; Extrait des hill. 
Chhiois.; Anc. relat. des Indes&de la CMne, p. 5*i5-'i Eu&h. praep. evang. 

1.6. p.274. B. 

* Voyag. de J.dc Lery, p. 46 .; Rcc. des Toyag. au.Kotd, t . 1. p. 216. t\2. t. 

Vol. I. K ft. 
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It is hard to conceive how mankind could ever be unac- 
quainted with fire, confidering how many ways it difcovers 
and prefents itfelf to our eyes. How often do thunder and 
lightning bring down fire from heaven ? The Egyptians •» fay 
they owed their knowledge of it to an accident of that kind. 
Fire is often kindled by the fermentation of certain fubftances 
thrown in a heap, by the ftriking of flints, or rubbing of wood^ 
The wind hath fomctimes fet reeds and forcils on fire ^. It 
•was to this the Phtcnicians afcrlbcd their difcovery of fire *. 
Vitruvius is of the fame opinion «. In a word, without fpeak- 
Ing of vulcanos, wc fee fires kindled by nature, in almoft 
every country '. In ibme places of Italy », and elfewhere ^, 
the earth fets fire to any combuftible matter that is laid upon 
its furface. In the province of Kamfi in Chiiia, there are 
burnings wells, where the inhabitants drefs their viduals by 
fufpending their pots over the mouthy of them »• There are 
the like In Perfia, where the ancient fovereigns of that country 
cresSted their kitchc^is "«. In feveral countries there ax;e fprings 
of water fo hot, tb^t the inhabitants boil their meat in them. 



p. p. 174. 1-53. 378.: Lcttr. t'dif. t. /|. p. 7!. 72. t. 23. p. 239. t. 26. p. i86.; Jonr. 
deji fcav. JalU^t 1679, p. iti. ; Mcfc.de France,- Avril 1717, p. 6a. F«vr. 17194 
p. 42.; Rec. dc8 voyag. de U comp. des Ind. Uq|^. 1. 1 . p. 379. t. 4> p. 5?9- 
5^J6.t. 5. p. 38. 101 . 1 72. J Voyag. de Pyrad, part 2. p. 187.; Voyag- dc Corcal. 
t. ). p. 162. 231. ; Voyag. a U bayc d'Hodfon, t. 2. p. 29. ; Hift. gen. dcs 
voy. 1. 11. p. 26.; Laet. delcript. des Ind. Ocdd. 1.6- c. 17. p. 219. c. 26. p. 233. 

»* Diod.l. I. p. r7. 

e Sec Sanchon. apud Eufcb.'p. 35. A.; Thucyd.1. 2. n. 77- p. 147.; Luciet. 
I. I. V. 896. »c. I. 6. V. 1097. '&c.; Virtuv. I. 2. c. I.; Diod. 1. 3. p. 217.; plin. 
). 12. fp^. 42. p< 6^9.; Suid 1/00$ I^vfik* t' I. p. 629.; l4em.deTrev.Jan. 
17^9. p. 1 29. 

<» Sanchon. apud Eufcb. p. 34. D. « L. 2< c. i . 

' Pbyfiquedc Rohault, vol. 2. p. 237.; Journal des fcaf. AvrH 1685. p. 
104.; Colonnc, hift. nat. 1. 1 . c. 4.; Hift. nat.dc I'lDaodc, t. 1. p. 8. 9. 10. ; 
Mem. dc Trcv. Jan. 1702, p. 9.; Merc, dc France, O^gb, 1726^ p. 2249. 2254. 
pccemb. i"»32; p. 2866, Jao. 1733, p. 129. Fevr. p. 34. 

« Mem. deTrev. Oiloj. 1708, p. 1733.; Acodem. dcs fcicnc. anncc 17=6, 
M. p. 33<^- 

k Piganiol de l;i Force, delcript. dela France, t. 5. p. 12. 

» Hift. de la Chine, par Ic P. Semedo, p. 33.; ^lartini^ Atlas Sin. p. 37. j 
Colonnc, hift: nat. t. i. p. 377. 

1^ Arift. de mirab. aufcuU. p. 1 153. 1x61. 

, onlv 
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cn!y by inimerfion, without a pot or any other vcffel '. It has 
happened. And it ftll! happens fometimes, that fubtcrranean 
fires breaking out in the midft of forefts, woods, or copices, 
fet them bn fire, and burn them*. If there was a time then, 
when the greateft part of mankind were ignorant of the ufe of 
iire, this was not owing to that element's concealing itfclf, 
but to their not knowing how to ufe it, how to have it at pica- 
fure, how to tranfport it, and ho^ to rekindle it when it 
was extinguifhcd. All nations have carefully prcfcrved the 
names of thofe to whom they believed themfelves indebted for 
fo ufeful a difcovery ». They confidercd them as the invent- 
ors of arts *, becaufc in reality there is hardly any art that can 
diipenfe with the ufe of fire. 

We may form very probable conjeftures about the methods 
which men at firft ufed to procure fire, when they had occa- 
fion for it, from ancient traditions, and from the prcfent prac- 
tices of the favages. They could not be long in difcovcring, 
that, by ftrjking two flints each againft other, there went fparks 
from them. They made good ufe of this difcovery p, but they 
could not always find flints for this purpofe. Neceflity, the mo- 
ther of arts, foon taught them how to fupply the want of them. 
They remarked, that, by rubbing two pieces of hard wood 
very flrongly againft each other, they raifcd fparks, nay, that, 
by rubbing for fome time two pieces of rotten wood, they rai- 
fcd flame. Thcfe difcoveries were fufficicnt to teach, thcfe 
firft men how to procure fire when they pleafcd. .The Phoe- 
nicians related that the coUifion of trees had made the difco- 
very of fire 1. The Chinefe fay, that Sui-gin-fchi, one of 
their firft kings, taught thepi how to kindle fire by rubbing 
two pieces of wood ftrongly againft each other '. The 

» Joum. des fcav. Maf 1665. p, -; ; Plft mt. rV nflande. t. f. p. 28. &c.; 
Gcograpbte dc Varrnius, t 2. p 374. edit, dc P.ni?, in 12. r7j5. 

« Strabo, I. 12. p. 812.; Merc*, de Franc. JuiU. 1723. p. 2-^3.; Acad.de# 
fcicnc. t, I. p. 426. 

» Sec Sandion. apud Eufcb. p. 34 D.; Diod. 1. 1. p. t7. !. 5. p. -^81.; Mar. 
lini, biltde la Chine, t. i.v- 2^ * y^Vr^^. fab. 144 ; Pauf. 1. 2^c. 19. 

• Sanchcm. Diod. Pyj^in. VnvS. lochcit. 

r Sec Plift. 1. 7. feet. 5;, p. 415. 1 Sanchon. apud Eufeb. p. ^\. D. 

f Martini, hift. de la Chi.ne, t, 1. p. 31 .; Eifji fur les hiciui^iLV i-li. dc5 K^T/pt, 

K 2. CJicekj 
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Greeks had nearly the fame tradidoii ^ . It i^ to this day the 
moft common method pradifed bv the fav^^ea'. 

PeHbns who had fo little knowledse as tbefe find meiit could 

not procure themfdves either great plenty, or very {Mt^r food. 

Every one went his own way,, to gather tho fruits and herbs 

which grew in the woods and fields •. They eat without any 

' drefling, what the earth produced without any cultivation « . If 

we perufe the annals of all nations, even of thofe who were 

afterwards the moft polite and learned, nothing can be more 

wretched and deplorable than the defcriptions they give us of 

their primitive manner of life. The Egyptians originally liv^ 

on the roots and herbs which grew in their fields and niarfhes, 

without any other way of diftinguifhing them but by the tafte '. 

The Greei^ in like manner, in thefe firft ages, fed on roots 

and wild fruits ^. Acorns (eem to have been their chief fup- 

port *. Tha:e was a cuftom eftablifhed at Athens to recall the 

memory of thefe ages of ignorance and rufticity. They pre* 

fenied to the new-married pair, on the day of their nuptials, 

a bafket of acorns mixed with bread <>. We muft not how* 

ever confound that kind of acorns on which the Greeks and 

other nations lived <, uith thofe which are common in our 

woods. Thefe laft are too bitter and unfubftantial, ever to have 

furniftied proper food for man. The acorns fo often mcn^r 

tioned ii> ancient traditions, were of a very different quality* 

They very much r^fenibled chefnuts, both in tafte and fla* 

vour. There are fuch grow and are eaten at prefeut in the 

f PUn.^.4•^e^.a2. p.ara.; Soliivc, it, p. 22. D.; Acad.desinicript. t.3. 

>t. i>. ^5. ; Tourncfbrt, voyag. du levant, t. i . p. 244. 245. 

» N. reUt. dc la Fra:i :f: c<iiiinox, p. 1 78 1 79- : Hift. de la Virgintc, p . 313.; 
Jlifh. nat dc l*!flaiide, t. 2. p. 201 .: Voyag. de Uampjer, 1. 1. p. 143. 

" In mefiiun q^tenebeat. Vir. geor, U 1 , v. 127. Lua . 1. 6. v. 937. 938. 

« See Strabo, 1. 13. p. 8b j.; Vitruv. 1. 2. c. 1. Athcn. !. i. p. 12 D. ; Diod. 
1. ]. p. ii.l. 2.p. 151.; Ov^d. metam. 1. i.v. 103. fift. I.4. v.395.; JEl. var. 
hift. I. 3. c 39.; Fiut. t. 2. p. fi^. A.p. 393. E.; Macrob. de fom. Scip. 1. 2. c. 
10. p. « 53" F.xtrait. dcs hift. Cliiti. ; Maiiini. hift. dc la Chip. 1. 1. p. 20. 32.J 
HUt. i!c«lnc.t.i.p. 17,. 

7 Pirtd.l. I. p. 52. * Pauf. J.8. c. I. 

« VirR. peorg. !. i. v. 147. Sec; Lucrct. t, 5. v. I4»J.; Plin. 1. 7. fcft. 57. p. 
41a.: Pauf.l, 8.C. I. 

* Potter's aicheolot;. 1. 4. c. 18. 
" « Strab. 1. 10. p. 825. 1. 15. p. 1066, IC69. 1. 16. p- ^'i^-; A. GeH. ». 5- c 
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South of Europe '. I imagine too, that un4er the name of a- 
corns, the ancients comprehend feyera) kinds of ihell-fruits, as 
cheihuts, walnuts, &c« «• 

Tliere are ftill fome traces of this ancient manner of life 
to be feen in feveral countries. Herodotus fpeaks of a nation 
in India that lived on herbage'. Agatarchides «, Diodo- 
rus >>, Strabo S and fome others ^^ mention whole nations 
who fubfifled entirely on foots and plants* Modern travellers 
give an account of fe?emt nations who itiU live ^in the fame 
lavage manner ». 

Woods, feas, and rivers fumifhed aHb fome proviflont to 
the firft men, according to the climates they inhabited. It is 
probable, that, in thcfe ages, they made no dtflindion sunong 
animals ». Like the favages, they eat infe&s, reptiles, and fuch 
cr^^tures as at the very fight of which we are apt to jfhudder •• 

Let us add to thefe-teftimonies the authority of ancient cu« 
ftoms, the faithful reprefentatives of the primitive ftate of man* 
kii\4- . Tiiere has always been a great conformity between 

« Se^ Strtb I. ?.p. a33. ; PUn. 1 16. fed 6. 

•Th<y nk tbU kind cf tcorns at all tables at this day in Spain. They eat 
tlicm rofted like our cheibuts. It was thus the Greeks lifed them fiwnierty. 
See Plat, de rep.l. 3.p.6oi. A.; Pl!n. I.15. fe^. 25.; Snkl. «oc«*£/im9t« /9KA«y^ 
t. r. p. 7T9. 

• Sec Pofphyr. de abft. I. 2. p. 128.; Pauf. K 8. c. a. ; Kidof. oriabi.L 17. 
c 7. p^ 148.; Mem.de Trcv. Juin. 1718, p. H32. 

' L. 3. n. 100. « Apud. Phot. c. 22. 23. »• L» 3- p. i9« • 

« L. 11. p. 781. & 798.1. 16. p. 1 116. 1. 17. p. n77. 

^ Lucrct. I. 5. V. 16. & 17. 1. 6. V. 932. &c.; Bibl. anc. & mod. t 22. p. 2f. 

<> AUacli.3anos,decai.l.i. fel.18; tvr/9.; Plauod'ella Valle» lettre ii.p. 
414.; Voyag. de Damp. t. f . p. 292. t. 2. p. 134. & 156.; Gerodli, t. 2. p. 292.; 
Lettr. cdif. t. 7. p. 4a. 1. 10. p. 190. t, 1 1 . p. 82. t. 1 7. pref, p. 26. 1. 18. p. 214. 
& 246. t. 25. p. 25<. t. 23. p. 384.; Voyag. det Holknd. t.4.p. i86.; Voyag. dc 
Ben)amn,p. 56. 57,; Mcrc.de France. Jmllct i7t6, p.idp. Jan I755# M. P.i4i, 

AVhen I fay with ancient wHteri, that the firft men lived on roots and vege> 
tables I mean not to affirm that they eat no flefli, but only that it was not 
thdr chief food. 

"1 Diod. 1. 1. p. 52.; Acoft. hift. nat. des Ind. 1. \ c. 2. 

■ The faTages eat rats, toads, ferpcnts, infects Sec. Sec Hift. des Inc. 
1. 1, p. 3x>. t. 2. p. 2t6.; Gecqsraph. Nub. p. p. 22.; Afiadi Barros, dcca r. 1. 1. 
fbl. 18.; Hcc. des voyag. de la compag. des In J. Holland, t. 5. p. 169. A »72. 
Rec.des voyag. au Word, t. 8. p. 174. ; Lcfcarbot, hift. de la N. France, p. 
751 .; Voyag. de Carpin, p. 37.J Voyag. de Corcal, t. i . p. 175- & 232.; Voyag. 
il'Ovjngion,t,2.p.aw. ^ . 
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the ordinary food of men, and their facrificcs. They have 
always offered to the gods a part of thofe things which were 
the chief fupport of their own lives. In the firft ages, herbs, 
fruits, and plants, were their only offerings •. The Egyp- 
tians, when they went to their temples to perform their devo- 
tions, carried a handful of the herb they called AgvJiU^ in 
remembrance of the great ufe it had been of to their an- 
ceftorsp. There was a time too, when all their libations 
were of water. Wine was jiot then difcovercd '. They came 
by degrees to offer honey, milkf, oil «, winc", flour », 
and at laft animals,' when thefe were become their ordinary 
foody. As they were ignorant in thcfc ages of the art of 
feafoning their meat with fait, thecuftomwas continued of put* 
ting no fait on the intrails of the animals oflfered in facrificc «. 

Wretched and coarfe as the food of thefe firft men was, 
they were not in a capacity to procure it in fufficient quantities. 
For want of proper inftruments and neceflary fkill, they muft 
ileeds deftroy and wafte a great deal of their fruits and plants ; 
like the favages who cut down the tree when they want to pull 
its fruit •. Befides, they had no fu5 table arms for hunting, nor 
tackle for fifhing. Sticks and ftones were the only weapons 
at that time »» ; and even afterwards, when they had invented 
arrows and pikes, they knew of no other way of arming 
them, but with pointed reeds, flints, or fiih-bones. We may 
judge of the circumftances of thefe firft men in this refpeiSl, by 

• Theophr. apud Poiphyr. de abftin. 1. 2. p. 156. ; Eufeb. praep. cvang. Ij 
I. c. 9. p. 28.; Blancluni, iltor. univ. p. 156. 

p Diod. 1. 1, p. 52. 

1 Theophr. hcocit.; HyBin. poet. aftr. 1. 2. c. 29.; Bianchini, p. 507. 
» Theophr. apud Porphyr. de abft. p. 156.; Plato dc legib. 1. 6. p. 875. C.j 
Plut. t. 2. p. 672. 
' Ovid. faft. 1. 4. V. 369.; Plin. in praeiat. p. 3, 

• Theophr. lococit, ; Gen. c, 28. v. 18. 

" Theophr. lococit.; Gen. c. f4. v. 18. » Plato, Plin. lociscH. 

7 See Porphyr.de abft. 1. 2. p. 12s. &c. « A then. 1. 14. p. 661. A. 

• Voy^ig. de Damp. t. 4. p. 185. fz 186.: Leftres cMf. t. 11 . p. 315. 

They do this probably bccaufe they know no beircr way of gathering t)ie 
fniit; and as they change their place of refidence fo often, they give them- 
fclvcs no concern about the intereft oi their fucctflbra. 

> J^ygi^. fib. 274.; Diod. 1. 1. p. 28.; Ccdren. fol. 19. 

thof(? 
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.thofe of feveral nations, mentioned both by ancient « and mo« 
dern' authors. In thefe firft ages too^ they knew not the 
way of fifhing with nets, an art which no favages are acquaint- 
ed with •• They made ufe of lines ',, with hooks made of 
wood, fiih-bones, and other rude maiterials «. In a word, they 
knew nothing of the art of breeding and feeding flocks, or of 
laying up any provifion againft a future icarcity. 

It is not at all furprifing, that having only fuch precarious 
refources, they often found themfelves expofed to all the hor- 
rors of famine. It is to thefe terrible extremities, I am per- 
fuaded, we muft afcribc that mocking practice, of devouring 
each other, which in ancient times prevailed in feveral-places. 
That there was a time when fgnie men were fo horridly fa- 
vage, as to make human flefh their food, is a fafl fo we^ at- 
tefted, as to admit of no difpute^j a fa(5i confirmed by^the 
example of feveral modern nations > in both worlds, to whom 
this kind of food is ftill familiar. There are people both in 
Aiia k, Africa, and America ^ who hunt men as we do wild 
beafts. T^ey endeavour to take tkem alive, carry them to 
their huts, and kill them when' they find themfelves prefTed 
with hunger. It is, I repeat it, the want of food that has 
been, and ftill is the occafion of thefe horrors ■. Hiftory fur- 
niihes us with too many examples of the direful effedb of 

* Sec ArrUn. Iodic, p. 5^5- ; AgatarcWd. tpvd Phot. p. 1333.; Didd. !. 3. p. 
185. & 191.; Tacit, demor. Germ. n. 46^ 

* Lefcarbot.hift. dc la N. Franc, p. 773-; R«c. des voyag. au Nord, t. 8. p. 
175.; Lettrcsedif. t. r. p. 13a. t. 7. p. 43.; Voyag. de Dampicr, 1. 1. p. 94, i. 2, 
p. J4a. 

* Rclat. dc la France equinox, p. 156. ; Voyag. dc Dampler^ t. 2. p. 142. 
' Sanchon. apud Eufeb. p. 35. C. 

« Sec hift. nat. de riflandc, t. 2. p. 204. &c.; Voyag. de la bayc d'Hudfon, 
t. 2. p. 23.; Her. des voyaget qui pnt fcrvi i I'ctabliflcment de la compagnic 
dcs Indea Holland, t. 4- P- 56^. 1. 1. p. 578. t. 5. p. 37.; Hift. dcslncas, t, i . 
p. 82. 83.; Voyag. dc J. dc Lcry, p. 170. 1 71. 

* Sccfupra, book i . p. 3. & 39. 

'. * See ibid. p. 4 . ^ Merc. <lc France, Avril 1 7 » 7- P. 65. 

> LcttrcsWif.t.io. p. 231. t. 23. p.3.14. t.25. p. 9.; Lefcafbot, hift. dc la 
Nouv. France, p. 837.; Voyag. d^Corcal, 1. 1. p. 162. & 228.; Mem.dcTrc?. 
FevTicT i702,p. 91. 

« Sec rWft. dcs IncaJ, t.r. if.253. 255. 283. 303,; Voyag. de la baye'd'Hudton, 
t 2. p. 117. 

famine. 
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famine, even in cnFJlited nations «. Nay, in this deplonble 
extremity, mothers have been known to devour thdr own 
children • ; and it ts fufficient to lefleft upon thoTe foliations 
with whit^ fome failors reduced to die laft extremity^ have 
found tfaemfelves to be ienfiUy afieded, to have an idea of 
What man is capable of in thofe cmd moments »• Man«eating 
therefore would not be enthdy laid afide, till mahkiad had 
found out methods of fecuring a fufafiftence> and if this hor- 
rible pradice ftill fubfifts among fome nations, it is an cfieft 
of the ignorance and barbarity of their anceflors^. 

Thefe firft men being folitde acquainted with the nature and 
ttfe of fire, could not drefs ^nd prepare their food in a proper 
manner. They contented themfdves with gathering a few 
roots or herbs, rubbmg them between their hands, or famiiing 
them betwen two ftones, and then expofing them a litdeto the 
heat of die fun. They managed much In the fame manner 
their ileih and ftlh, when they were fo fortunate as to fold any. 
Agaduirchides s Arrian ', DiodorusS Strabos Pliny*, and 
even fome modem relations *, Ipeak of nations who had no o- 



■ Sec Wod. eckf. exfibro36.t. s,p. 5 A 529.; Strab. 1. 4. p. ao8.; Olymplo* 
dor. spud Phot. p. 189.; PitKop. de belk> Goth. 1. a. c. 20.: Lefcabot, hift. de 
k Nmv« nraiice» p. 6s.; Htft. de la Vlrginte, p. 32. ; Letu^. edif. t. si. p. 165.* 
Voyag. de Carpin^p. 37. ; I^agt, delcript. des indes Occid. I. 4- c 3. p. 107. 

« See 2 Kings c. 6. v. 28. 29.; Jerein. Lament, c. 4. v. 10.; JoT. de beUo Jud. 
1, 6i c. 21 .; Olympiodor. apnd Phot. p. 189. 

* See J. de Leiy, voyaf. du arefily p. ^.; &ec. des foyag. delaconpago. 
des Indes Holland, t.4. p. 6p. 

• Sdmi authors have reported that there were ibnnefly public nwrfcets 
forhtAnaollefti in fixne covntrieaof Aiia, i^frica, and America. Anc.jreUt. des 
Ind. & dcla Chine, p. 55. & 132. ; Bibl. univcr. t. 2. p. 384. ; Hift. des Inc2s, 
1. 1, c. 12. p. 5(. ; Wft. gen. des voyag. t. 5. p. 97. 227. t. 4. p. 630. ; Mercute 
de France, oaob. 171 7* P- 84. ; Laet, delcript. derlnd. Occid. 1. 5.C. 15. p. 
t66. 

It appears very ifflprobaUe to me, that a people fo far dviH^fd as to have 
public markets, would permit the bodies of their feHo«r-men to be expo*, 
fed to fide in them ; unlcfs we could inppofe that they had cootraded 
f«ch an appetite icir this kind of food, that they could not reliDquiOi it even 
when they codld procure other more natural aliments. 
< Apud Phot. c. 12. 19. 23. ' todic. p. 566* 

^L. 3. p. 185.189. 191. »L.i6. p,in6. A. p. 1118. C. 

• L. 7. p. 374. Hn. 18. 

* Afia di Barros, dcca r, fcl. i8. vi*fo, 

thcr 
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other way of drefSng their food, but by cxpofing it ta the ray 
of the fun. Even after the difcovery of fire, mankind were a 
ConfidcrzUe time before they hit upon proper and commodious 
methods of employing that element in the preparation of their 
food. W« may judge of the fooliih and bungling methods 
ufed by the firft men, from thofe which modern travdlers tell 
us are pra&ifed by fome nations at this day. 

Xhe inhabitants of the Infulae Auftrales difcovered in 2615, 
knew no other v/ay of n>afiing hcgs but by putting rq^-hot 
ftones into their bellies 7. There are feveral nations, who at thi$ 
day dUbover no leis ignorance in the manner of boiling their 
viduak. * They pour water into the hollow of fome rock, or 
great ftoite, and then throw burning coals, or ftones made red- 
hot, into the water, which by this means is fufficicntly heated 
to boil their meat *. The difficulty and inconvenience of 
fuch methods* made them endeavour to find out others more 
proper and eafy. They contrived yeffels for boiling water 
more commodious than rocks, or great ftones. The favagcs 
©f New France boil their water in a kind of woodqi troughs, 
by putting ftones heated in the fire ijito it, and changing them 
from time to times 

Mankim) muft fgon have been difgufted with thcfe tedious 
Und uncouth methods of preparing their food, T hey would 
naturally try to procure veffels, which receiving the impreflions 
of the fire from without, would communicate it to the water 
within them. The point was to find materials, both common 
and eafy to be wrought, and at the fame time capable of rcfift^ 
ing the aftion of fire fo long qs was neccfiary for boiling their 
meat. This was a difcovery only to be made by many trials. 
We may.be convinced of this by the following examples. The ' 
favages of Forbiflier's Straits ufcd a kind of boiler ihadc of 
the (kins of fifl) newly kilkd K 'Fhe inbabit;int» of the weftcrn * 
iflands of Scotland formerly ftfcd the f;;ins of animals, newly 

y Kcc- dcs voyag. qui ont fcrvi ^ IVtaWiHriDcnt dc laconipagp. i'c$ Incks 
Holhiid.t.4.r. 58?. 

« HSft. dfs in*-« Antilirs, p. 17. : KeJat. dc I1 fJafpcfc. p 5». 

• LfO-aTbot. bif>. de la Noi.v. Frarce. p. 85; >!ot*ins de$ feuv.Jt^s, t. 
^, p. 87. ; Arofl I. hilt, dcs TnJts no. \\, !. 3. c. :. fol i7-V 

fc Pfc. cics vovjv/. au Nord, t. i . p. 22% 

^'01.. I, ' L fiavcd, 
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flayed,. for the fame purpofef. The Oftiakes at this day drefs 
their viftuals in kettles made of the bark of trees <». In Siam 
the common people have no othei* way of dreffing their rice, 
but by putting it upon the fire in a cocoa fliell ; the (hell bums 
while the rice is drefling, but the rice is done enough before 
the fhell is quite confumed •• The inhabitants of Amboyna 
and Ternate make ufe of bamboos, or hollow reeds, for the 
fame purpofe '. 

Thefe were very defective and rude expedients. They re- 
quired to be renewed every moment. Neceffity, the mother 
of invention, foon taught them more commodious methods. 
What we read in the hiftory of a favage nation, may fuggcft 
unto us, by what fteps men arrived at the aftt of making more 
durable and commodious veflcls. In the relation of a voyage 
to Terra Auftralis, we arc told that the inhabitants of that 
country boiled their food in pieces of hollow wood, which 
they fet upon the fire, and they prevented their burning by 
^awbing them with a fattifh kind of clay ». 

It was fomc fuch pra£tice as this that probably gave men 
the firft idea of making earthen ware. This experiment ha- 
ving taught them, that there were fome kinds of clay which 
would refill the adion of fire, it was a natural and eafy thought 
to take away the wood, and make ufe of the outward cruft 
when fufficiently burnt and hardened. It is a remark of Plato's, 
that the potters art was exceeding ancient, becaufe it did not 
require the ufe of metals k. It is probable, that at firft they 
knew not how to give their earthen ware that great hardnefs 
and varnifti in which their great excellence confifts. Their 
firft veflTels were like thofe of the favages, pieces of clay or 
fat earth dried in the fun, or baked in the fire*. They 

« Refpnbl. five ft at. Scot. 5c Hibcm. divcrf. autor. p. 33. See alfo Herod. 
1. 4. T1.61. 
«» Rec. dcs voyiig. au Nord, t. 8. p. 43. 

* Hi ft. gen. des voyag. t 9. p. 248. 

' Rec. des voyag. qui ont fervi 2i rctablifitincnt dc la compagD. des Inde« 
Holland, t. 3. p. 322 ; Chardin, t. 4. p. 171. 172. 

e Mem. for cftablifhlnc a Chriftian mifllon in the third world, or Terra 
An ft rails, p. 15. & 16. 

* Pc leg. 1. 3- p. 805- C. » Moeurs ^cs fauvat;. t. 2. p. 87. 

were 
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were quite ignorant of the art of varniihing thefe veflels with 
lead*', an art which was difcovered by a mere chance, as we 
(hall have occafton to mention by and by *. 

The difcovery and introdudion of arts by degrees relieved 
mankind from many of thofe wants and calamities with 
which they had been oppreflfed, immediately after the confufion 
of tongues and difperfton of families. Their reunion, and 
efpecially the eftabliihment of laws, contributed greatly to 
this happy change. When families were reailembled, they 
began to ftudy the arts ; but they never could have formed 
great ftates, or carried arts to much perfeSion, without fomc 
means of providing for the fubfillence of great numbers in oAe 
fixed and fettled place. This never could have been done but 
by the difcovery of agriculture* 

All nations have given the honour of this difcovery to their 
• Srft fovereigns. The Egyptians faid, that Ofiris made men 
deHft from eating each other, by teaching them to cultivate 
the earth «. The Chinefe annals relate, that Gin-hoang, one 
qf the £rft kings of that country, invented agnculture, and 
by that means coUc&ed men into fociety, who before had 
wandered in the fields and woods like brute beafts *. The tra- 
dition of the Greeks, that anthropophagy ccafed upon the 
difcovery of honey, means the fame thing, that men defifted 
from preying upon each other as foon as they found any other 
food •. Ancient hiftorians mention the great pains token by 
Alexander the Great to inftru<^ feveral barbarous nations he 
met with in the courfe of his conquefts, in the art of agricul- 
ture p. This has been done in America in our own timei. 
It is with the fame view, to prevent the horrors men may be 
driven to by famine, that all civilized nations take care to lay 
up provifions againft a future fcarcity ». 

k Voyag. dc Frezlcr, p. 7o. ' Infra, c. 4. 

■ Diod. 1. I. p. 17. ; Plut. t. a. p. 356. A. 
" Mart. Wft. de la Chin. 1. 1. p. »8. 
• Sfhol. Find, ad Pytb. 4. v. 107. p. 219. 

f Strabo, 1. u. p. 7«6. 787.; Plut. t. 2. p. 328. C. ; Plin. 1. 6. fca. 25. p. 325. 

•J Hift. dcs Incas, 1. 1. p. 21. 3p:). 3^. ; Nouv. relat. dc It France cqai- 

nox, p. 23. ; Lcttr. cdif. t. 2. p. i79- 

' Sec Gen. c. 4'. v. 35. Ac. ; Jlift. de$ Incas, 1. 1 . p. at. 192. 237- 1. 2. p. 94. 
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The reunion of families and inftitation of political focktf, 
by giving birth to arts, procured to mankind all the convc- 
niencies and fvvcets of life. All political focieties, however, 
have not made equal improvements in the arts, Thcfe have 
been carried to different degrees of perfection by different peo- 
ple. It will be proper to explain this a little. 

At the commencement of focieties, their firft care wxmid be 
to provide the neceiiaries of life. But the means of doing 
this would be more or lefs perfcdl according to tHe climate 
and genius of the different people. In fome countries they 
would begin by improvements in the arts of hunting and 
fifhing '. Hunting efpecially, was the principal employment 
of a great part of mankind in the firft ages of the world. 
Thty were obliged to this in order to defend their own 
lives againft the affaults of wild beaffs, as well as to procure' 
fubfiffence '. There are ftill a great many nations in both 
continents, whofe whole employment is hunting and fiib- 
ing«. 

But the more induftrious and difcerning part of mankind 
would foon obferve, that amongft that innumerable multitude 
of animals which were fpread over the face of the earth, there 
were fome which lived in droves and herds, and were much 
more tame and tradtable than the reft. They would endea- 
vour to make themfelvcs mafters of thefe, to confine them in 
inclofures, to make them multiply that they might always 
have a fufficicnt number of them at their command. A great 
part of the world in thefe firft ages, and for a long time after, 
derived their chief fubfiftence from their flocks «. We know 
fcvcral numerous and powerful nations who at this day fol- 
low this way of life, and are furnifhed with t^wcrf thing they 
fland in need of from their flocks and herds r. 

Men would next apply themfelvcs to examine the produce 

^ Sanchon. apud Eufeb. p. 35. B. « %ct infra, book 6. c. 1. 

* Nat. hill, vie rifland. t. 2. 221 . 1. 1 . p. 28.:;. ; Rcc. dcs voyag, au Nord. t. 8. 
p. 16. t. r. p. 8. ; Lcttr. cdif. t. 10. p. 203. 31*5. 316. t, 11. p. 376. t. 23. p, 222. , 
Jlill. de$ Incas, t. i.p. ^3'^. ; Voyag. dc Frezier, p. 130. ; Voyag. de Damp. 

. 1.2. p. 1 43. 143.; Nouv.rdat.de la Fiance equinox, p. 26.; Bib. univ, t.3.p. 519. 

* iMato dc \c^. 1. 3. p. 8e4. &c. ; Var. Cc le ruft. 1. 2. c. 1. 
1 The TarUrs, Aiabi-n$, i:c. 
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tioos of the earth. This, without any cultivation, prefented 
them With a great many plants and fruits which aiForded a 
very agreeable and fubftantial nouriftiment. They would be- 
gin their obfervations upon thefe, by diftinguifliing the beft 
kinds, efpecially fuch as kept longeft after they were gather- 
ed «. They would next endeavour to find out the beft ways 
of uiuig them, to difcover the arts of increafuig their (jtian- 
tity and improving their qualities by cultivation. It is to the 
difcovery of agriculture we are indebted Soi that prodigious 
luonber of arts and fciences we now enjoy. .As long as 
mankind bad no other way of fubfifting but by hunting, 
fiflung, and feeding their flocks, arts made but very little 
progreft. This kind of life obliged them to remove often from 
place to place, and did not require the knowledge of many 
arts. Thofe nations who do not pra£tife agriculture, have 
ftill hut a very flendeir acquaintance with the arts and fciences. 
The cultivation of the earth obliged thofe who applied them- 
felves to it, to fix in a certain place, and to find out the va- 
rious ato they ftood in need of. 



CHAP. I. 
Agriculture. 



AGriculturc confifls of fevcral branches. By this word we 
underftand the art of raiiing all kinds of trees, plants, 
fruits, and grains. But as tillage is the moft neceflary and im^ 
portant branch of agriculture, we (hall begin with it. 

« Plod.!. I. p. 12. 
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ARTICLE I. 

Of Htijbandry. 

OUflbandry, or the culture of grain, is an art fo toilfomc, te- 
dious, and complicated, and requires fuch great atten- 
tiofi and fuch various knowledge, that it is no wonder it was lb 
long unknown to the greateft part of mankind. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive how men attained at firft the knowledge 
of corn and other grains which arc cultivated. We do 
not fee at prefent any wheat, rye, barley, oats, or rice grow- 
ing fpontaneoufly on our commons. Are we to fuppofe then, 
that certain kinds of herbage which grow in all countries, in- 
clude in them the efience and principles of all die kinds of grain 
which make our principal food at prefent ? Shall we fay, 
that culture makes them unfold their' jatent qualities, hrings 
them to perfe£lion, and at laft, by reiterated efforts, ratCbs them 
to wheat, rye, barley, oats? ^c. Experience indeed has 
taught us, that culture renders fome fruits much more beau- 
tiful and excellent than they naturally grow, nay brings them 
to fo great perfe£HQn that they will t)ardly be taken for the 
fame fpecies. But it is ingrafting makes this great change 
in the nature of fruits ;. and this i$ an operation w:hich can*- 
not be performed on grajjes. As to fimple cultivation, it 
is a great miftake to imagine, that it can ever change the fun- 
damental ciTence and fpecie$ of grains. Some authors, it is 
true, have formerly advanced this • j but the contrary is at pre- 
fent univerfally known and acknowledged ^. Grains wtere 
created fuch as they are at prtfcnt. The ancients even tell us 
of fome countries where corn grew fpontaneoufly *. And that 
we know not any climate at prefent that produces wild wheat, 

• Theophrafl. Wft. plant. 1. 2. c 3. &c. 5. 1. 8. c. 6. dc cauf. plant. 1. 4. 
C.6. ; Plin.1.18. fea. 20. p. III. 

^ See acad. dcs fcicnces, ann. 1708. mem. p. 8s-; Mcrcure dc France, 
Fevr. i7p, p. 299. ; Duhamcl, traite de la culture dcs tcrrcs, p. 145. ; Won. 
deTrev.Mai I7i4» p. 814. 

« Phto, Ui Mencx. p. 512. ; Arift. de mirab. aufcult. p. 1154. A. ; Theqph. 
hift.plant.l.4-c.s.P-78. ; Diod. U i. p. 17. 1. 5- P- 33^ • & 384- ; Strabo, I.15. 
p. 1017. -y Plin. 1. 18. fed. 13. p. 108. ; Syncell. p. 28. Sccalfo what Hcro- 
dotiwiiiysof a Kind of corn ufed inindia, 1. 3. n. ix. 
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rye, barley, or oats of ttfelf, is probably owing to the want 
of diligent inquiry. Nay, if we may believe fome modem 
rdations, thefe grains grow naturally in fome places at this 
day *. 

Agriculture is one of thofe arts which the deluge did not 
dcftroy entirely. The fcriptures tell us, that Noah undcr- 
ftood and pradlifed it • \ and it is highly probable he would 
\tAxm& his pofterity in the knowledge of it. But the confu^ 
(Ion of tongues, and difperfion of families, made this art to 
be forgotten by the greateft part of mankind. This difcovery, 
however, was not entirely loft by thofe families who continued 
in the plains of Shinar, or near them. Some knowledge of 
hufbandry too might be preferved by thofe families which. fet- 
tled early in countries where the foil was loofe and light, and 
very fertile. All thefe conjeftures are founded on hiftory, 
which informs us, that the inhabitants of Mefopotamia, Palc- 
ftine, Egypt, and perhaps China, applied thcmfelves to huf- 
bandry in the very firft ages. The knowledge of hufbandry 
among the Babylonians was as ancient as their hiftory '. We 
cannot doubt the great antiquity of this art in thefe countries. 
Mofes tells us that Nimrod and AflTur built fevcral ciiics : it is 
impoffible to imagine how thc\' couli do this, without the 
afliftance of agriculture «. The Ph<mician traditions, fup- 
ported by fcripture, reprefented hufl)andry as known among 
them in the remoteft ages •». It is faid, that Ifaac, when he 
dwelt in Paleftine, fowed and reaped an hundred-fold ». TT)e 
Egyptians gave the honour of this difcovery to Ifis, and her 
hufband Ofu-is *. Huft)andry muft have been very early known 
in that country. We fee that Abraham in a time of famine 
retired into Egypt », Jacob fent his fons thither to buy corn 
in the like circumftances «. The Chinefe may difpute with 
any of thefe nations, the antiquity of their acquaintance w ith 
this art, for they pretend to have learned it from Chin-nong 

' Lefcarbot, hift. deh N. France, p. 25T. 255. 5: 26f.; I.cttr. rtrf t. rr. 
p. 38s' t. 25. p. 71.; Hift. nat. dc Tlflande, t. i. p. 25-). ; I.act, ddcn^>t. dcs 
Indes Ocdd. 1. 2. c. I. p. 34. 

* Ocn. c. 9. V. 20. ' Bcrof. afud Synrel . p. 28 A 20. 

I Gen. c. 13. v. 10. II. & 12. •» Sanchop. r^ud Knlcb. p. 36. C 

* Gen. c. 26. V. 12, k Died. 1. r. p. 17. & ly. ; plut. t. 2. p. 356. A. 
^ Gen. c. 12. V. lOb ■ Gen. c. 42. T. 2, 

tKc 
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the fucceflbr of Fo-hi ". However this may be, it 'was from 
thefe countries, no doubt, and fome others, that the art of 
cultivating grain was brought in procefs of time into odiec 
climates. The Greeks, for example, faid they learned agri- 
culture from the Egyptians •. The Romans believed this art 
had been brought into Italy from Africa and Greece f. 

It is not unlikely that fome nations might make the difco« 
very of this art themfelves. Some of thofe fa^nilies who in 
their favage and vagabond ftate had loft the knowledge of it,' 
might come into diftri£b where grain in fmall qu^dties grew 
fpontaneoufly \ they would naturally ftudy to improve this gift 
of Prclvidence. But it would be with great difficulty and by 
very flow degrees, that fuch a people attained this art without 
a matter. 

In the iirft place, they muft have invented tools and inftni- 
ments necellary for hufbandry, and the number of thefe is 
coniiderable. The firil hufbandmen tilled tlie ground by 
mere ftrength of arm ; their tools were extremely clumfy and 
imperfed i. Such was the fhite of the feriivians at the dif- 
covery of that country. They had no ploughs, nor bcafb of 
burden. They turned the foil with a kind of fhovel ; and 
when it was properly prepared, dropt the feed into little holes 
made with the end of a Itick ' T here are a great many na- 
tions even at this day, who know no better methods '. The 
favages of New France till their grounds with a wooden 
inftrument, not unlike the hoe of our vi)ie-dreflers * ; fome do 
it with (hovels ■, and others even with wooden hooks ». The 
common inflrument ufed by the negroes of Gambra for tum-t 
ing the earth, is a kind of wooden fhovel, like their oars y ; 

• Martini, hlft.de la Chine, 1. t. p. 32.; Hift. gqi- des voyages, t. 6. p. 1961 

• DioJ.l. i.p.?4. 1.5.p-^5. 

J Fcftus, voct Libycus campus, p. 210. Cicero, t.4.p. 478. 
\ Diod. I. 3. p. 232. 233. J Plut. t. 2. p. 378. & 379. 
»■ Conqu^te da Pcrou, t. i . p. 47. ; Hift. dcs lnca«, t. 2. p. 83. 
' See I'hift. gen. dc« voyag. t. 3. p. 11 7. 
« Lcfcarbot, hiftoiie dc la Nouv. Franc, p. 778. 
« Lcttr. edif. t. 12. p. id. 

« Lcfcarbot, p. H3 1. ; Mocors dcs fauvagct, t. 2. p. 76. & x36. ; Voyag. do 
Corcal, t. I . p. "3,1. 
> liift.gen. dcs voy;^g. t. 3. p. 188. & 189. 

others 
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nally confifted only ^on6 boam of wood, fo bent that the one 
end of it funk ifito thQ.gi'oiuid, aad they yoked the oxen to 
the other : it had no wheels ; they had only added one handle, 
by which thp plpughmaii. dimmed and turned it as be pleafed. 
Such ms the ancient plough of the Greeks f. Such at diis 
day is that pf (he inhabitants of La Conceptioa in Chili ; their 
plough coniifts only of the crook<$d branch of a tree, and is 

. drawn by two oxen »; Ploughs were afterwards made of two 
pieces, the one long, to which they yoked the oxen; the other 
(hort, which ferved as a plough-(hare, for cutting the earth. 
Thefe ploughs were ftill very fimple, and had no wheels; We 

, may judge of this by the defpription which the Chinefe hiflo- 
rians have 'given of xlvit inftrument, of which they believe 
Chin-nofig the fucceffor of ]f*9-hi was the inventor. Theyiay, 
'*' That anciently men lived, on fruits, plants, and the flefti of 
'^ animals, with.ovit knowing; how to plough or fow. But 
^* Chin-nong the fucceflbr of Fo-hl, obferving the difference 
/^ of feafop^ and of foils, cut down a piece of wood, which 
^' he called Std^ to which he yoked oxen -, he then bent and 
'* Jurdened in the fire another piece of wood, of which he 
*' made 4 plough-fhafe ; and thus he taught men to plough the 
** ground "." ... ♦ 

It is probable, that the Egyptians ufed . a plough much 
of the fame kind in the earl jeft times. We have a defcrip- 
tion of it .in Hefiod«». '^s the Egyptians taught the Gxeeks 
agriculture p, it is nat^iral ,to think they would teach them the 
form of their plough, which 13 ufed eyen tp this day in fomc 
fdiftridls of tfie Higher Egypt «. Tljc Romans, for many ages, 
... ^ ... , * knew 

' SeeHrfiod.op. V.443. The GVceki called *(aw«» «tiT«y«»r. 
- ■ Voyag.' de Frezier, p: 70. » Extr^t dc» hift. Aim- • 

• Op. y. 44h The Greeks called this A*'^«T{«f ntarcf. 
> Sec part 2. bpok 2. fcdt. ?, C( i. ' '. . 

^ Sec the G^^trrc of ir in ^lorden's voyage to figypt*, t. i . platp^6. 
, If vxliefieire Herod<Aus, 1^2, n. 14. AiUan..hiftArtmal.L 10. c. i6.Piin. 
1. 18. ie£t. 47. Plut. t. 2. p. 670. the Egyotians anciently did not plou^ 
their gnnin^s. Hiere^uthcrs tell us, thatksftxMtMthe iiiundattpn of (he 
Nile was retired, every one fowed his field while it was f<>ft and wet,^ and 
, Then tqrned a* hen) of fwine into it, who preffed the feed into the i^il\ 
with their feet.-' ..•..•• 

' Thi| 
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knew no other kind '. Such alfo are thofe ufed \n tht fdttth of 
France, and in general in all hot coutittie^'. I flkall only ob-* 
ferve, that in the ages of whidi I am fpeaking, and even long 
after, they ufed no iron or other metal in their plougds, as ap-» 
pears from the defcription Hefiod gives us of ^ofe of the 
Greeks «• Strabo fpealcs of fome nations who made ufe of 
ploughs entirely of wood «. ^They do fo in MingreHa > and 
feveral other countries at this day. 

The form of their ploughs confirms an obfervation Which I 
have already made, and which muft not efcape us, that tillage 
was invented by.thofe nations which inhabited a light and 
loofe foil. Thefe foils, having no great depth or confidence, 
were eafily turned; and the machines wehave deforibed, would 
be fufficient for that purpoie. On the contrary, ftrong foils 
are naturally of a eompad and folid texture; the parts ofthem 
win remain coM and without adion, if they are not deeply 
ploughed and thoroughly feparated. It is only by this means 
they can be penetrated by the a£tion of the fun, and receive 
the impreffions of the .atmofphere. Hence the different 
form of ploughs. 

The ancients made ufe only of oxen in tillage. The Greeks 
who ipeak of the ancient Bacchus as -the inventor of agricul- 
ture >y bj he was the iirft who brought oxen out oF India 
into Europe «. We may infer, however, from a paflage in 
Deuteronomy, that in ancient times they fometimes ufed alTes 

This fiia, as it is refated by thcfe authors, hals alwjfys appear^ to me very 
lafpicioas. Hogs feeHi very unfit for this purjx^re, and more likely to de- ' 
vour the grain than to prefs It into the earth. Befides, it would be impof- 
fiMc for thcfe animals to extricate thcmftilvcs but of the miid, in wftich 
f^ fowers funk to the knees. MaiUet, delcript. de KEgypt, let. 9. p. 7. 

I am perluaded, that Pfiny, JElian, and Plutarch fpeakoiUy after Hero- 
dotus. For it U certain, from the tcftimony of Diodorus, 1. i. p. 43- an^ 
of Fliny Idmfel^ locoiit. and of modem travellers, that they did, and (till 
do, plough their lands in Egypt. Herodotus probably nevo" iaw the Egyp- 
tiaa praaice, and had miftakcn the meaning of fome more ancient writer. 
See Les jugemens fur qtiel]uet ouvragfcs nouveaux, Avignon i74i» in I2«. 
1. 10. p. 241. &c. 

Sec Virg. georg. 1. x.v. 169. ' Sec Leltr. cdif. 1. 12. p. 91. 

« Op. 1 . 443- ^^. °L. II. p. 7^7. « Cljardin^Lx.p. 127. 

f Piod. 1. 4. p. 249- 1. 3- p. 25a. « Plut. t. 2. p. 264. B. 
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for the pkHigh. Motef^rbids the Kraclitea to plough with an 
07^ ^d an afs together^. 

It Mra9 not eno\^ f^ have fown gcttn, means muft have 
b^en ufed to maice it take zoot and grow. It muft have been 
covered with the foil, that \t ndight not want that nourifluacait 
which was nccc^^ to make k grow and ripen. This was the 
intention of the liarrow \ a yery ufefiil, and very ancient in- 
ftrument, fince we find it mentioned in the book of Job ^. The 
Chinef^ have even pfeferved the name of the perton they be- 
lieved to be the inventor of the harrow. They beftow very 
high commendations in their books on this invention, which 
was for a long time unknown to the Greeks, as I (hall remark 
in the article of thefe people. 

I muft not conclude the. fubjoft I am now upon, without 
taking notice of. the great pains which all dvUized nations 
have been at. to fertilize their grounds, and make them pro- 
duce more than they would have doncf naturally. 

In the firfi ages, after men began to cultivate the earth, they 
muft h^ve found it exceedingly fertile. liaac.haviog (own rea^ 
ed an hundred-fold «• But this fertility could neither be gene- 
ral, nor of long doratioa* : The foil exIuiQfts.itfislf by bearing. 
Men were foon obliged therefore to contrive mediods for re- 
newing it, and refloring thofe ladts which are neceflary to the 
production of grain. The ancients had feveral ways of forti- 
lining their lands. . They empicyed dung, mail, ijdts, the aihes 
of certain plants, ^c. 

It is impoffible to fix the precife time when men began to 
manure thleir lands defigned for tillage. We di(cem only 
through the (hades in which all ancient traditions are invol- 
ved, that thi^ praAice muft have been very ancient in fome 
countries. Italy afcribed this invention to Saturn ^. TTiis 
m?an$ po more, but that this art was placed by the traditions 
of that people in the moft remote antiquity. 

. It was with die fame view that the Egyptians were at fU 
much pains in watering their fields. This people inhabited a 

• Deut.c;22.v. 10. fcC.39'V. 10. See Ic P. Calmct. ' 

• Gm. c. 26. v. 12. * Wacmb. Satara.l. I. c. 7.?. ai8. * ' 

climate^ 
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climate iiatuially barren and ungrateful •i but by dint 6( 
care and labour they rendered it the moft fertile countiy in 
the ancient world. We" know it had this diarafter in the 
days of Abraham. This patriarch went thither to lecure 
hipifelf from that famine which defolated all the neighbouring 
countries '• If we may even believe profane hiftorians, die 
Egyptians had then executed very ftupendous works, for 
rendering the river Nile of as great ufe as poftble. Ofiris, 
fay they, inclofed that river on both fides with ftrong dykes^ 
creded fluices in proper places for letting out the water upon 
the fields as they had need of if. They place die digging of 
the lake Mceris, for thefe purpofes, nearly about the fame 
time *. There may be room for fome doubts, peAaps, a« 
bout the grandeur and magnificence of thefe works j but 
there can be none that the Egyptians in very ancient dmes' 
had done great things for the improvement ef their grounds. 
This is clearly enoi^h intimated by Mofes, vrfien fpeak- 
ing to the Ifraelites of the promifed land, he fays, ^The 
^' land whither thou goefl in to poflefs it, is not as the land 
*^ of Egypt, from whence ye came out, where thou fbwedft 
^ thy fe^i, and wateredfl it with thy foot as a garden of 
« herbs */' 

The manner of reaping is a matter of great importance. 
The firfl men mufl have committed great wafte, through 
want of fkill, and of proper inilniments. It would be long 
before they invented tods for cutting the ears of com ; at firft 
they probably pulled them. There are fome nations at this 
day who know no other method of reaping K The tediouf- 
nefs Qf this labour would put them upon contriving ways of 
fhortening it. It would not be very diiHcult to invent foine 
inftrument fit for cutting feveral ears at once. The fickle, oc 

* Voyag. d'Egyptc, par Granger, p. x 2. & 25. 26. 
' Gen.c. 12. V. 10. « Diod. 1. i.p.23. 

* Ibid. p. 6t . It is hard to determine the time in which Moerls reigned. 
All that wc know, is, that Herodotus, 1. 2 n. lor. 102. and DIod. 1. 1 . p. 62. 
make htm more ancient than Sefoftria ; and the moft probable opinion is, ^^t 
Sefoftris reigned about the year 1659 before Chrlft. 

* Deut c. 1 1. V. fo. & 15. 

fc Kitt. gen. dc« wyag, t, 5» p. 11 7-^r Voyag. de Damp^t. 4. P. 228. 

fomethipg 
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tuaesy and ftiU Are 4, many naddns who never wouki lub^ 
mit to cultivate the earth. The incaaveniendes Of a liran- 
dering life a|)peared to themprefiBmble to the fWebtsof a 
f^entvy ooe» «which could ady be procuml by means tif 
agriculture «.. Thofe nations then Who fi^mittcd to^^tbe ft* 
tigues neceilaiy for raifing C(Hn» mttft ha¥e kndwii befordtand 
that that plant would reward all thdr toil, vA- ftifnifli them 
with the otpft iplid isLnd agneeable ibod. Hiis'isv is %Af opi- 
lUqU) 3 frqih proof that fomeiamilks, even after the di^ierfidn 
and the confUiion of tongues, had Itill retained 'fohie -idea of 
the moft ufefiil arts. 

We ihall here, lay b^ore our oeaders the conjedims we 
have found in ancient writers, abcAit the fteps by wludi the 
art of making bread was agaiii difcovercd by thole fiuni- 
lies, who, in their wandering ftate^ had loft all tinftwe of 
this and every other art. They began,'fay the aqcientSy. widi 
eating' the grain as nature produced it, without AHy prepam* 
ijsyx f. According to Pofidontus, a ve^ ancieilt and eriiitient 
philoAsphefj this alone, if duly attended to, was fnffidient to 
fuggeft the idea of converting corn into bread. They muR 
bave dbferved^ fays he^ that the grains Were firff bruTfed by 
the teet}^ then diluted by die fidiva, and being Wrouglit'^and 
kneaded by the- tongue, went' into the Admach, where diey 
Were propedy heated to be converted into nourilhrnedf- On 
this model ^theyfornied the plan of making corn into' bread (it 
for aourilhinent. They imitated the aftion of the teeth, by 
faniiling the girain between two flones; they then nihced the 
iHeal with, water, and by fticring and kneading that ridxture, 
ihey formed it into a pafle, Which they baked by patting it un- 



' The Tartan, Arabiaot, and fayagei; S^Merc. de Fraace^ Jiiin^ ifsSt 
VtoT. I'.p. "i4i. 

• Sec Tadt. dcmor. Genn. n. 46. 

' Hippocrat. dc prifca medic, c, 2. t. i . p. x 54. ; Tbcophraft. af^ ftJiol, 
Hom. A<niad.l. T. V.449.; Suid. 'voce OvXcdvr. t. 2. p. 738. ; Cocl. Khodig. 
U€t. antiq.l. 18. c. 38. p. 1037. ; Several fads prove, that green grain can 
faftain life. Sec St Luke, c. 6. v^ i . ; Lettr, cdif. 1. 1 7. P, 3^2^'; Acad, dcs 
infeript. tt6. H.p. 258. 

der 
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4cr hot afliOt or fome other way, tSIi by d^rees th«y in- 
vented ofcai t. 

Whaiever becomes, of this conje&ure, we (hall now de- 
fcribe the difiemt operations made in the moft ancient times 
upon giain, and the ufes they put it to, aocording to the lights' 
fiwaiflied us by antiquity* The prance of feveral nalions in' 
both continents at this time will aiSft us in judging of tho& 
of former afes. 

I have laid ahfcady, that there was a time when plants, 
beibs) and roots were the chief food of almoft all the inha- 
bituits of the earth* It is probable they broiled or. boiled 
tibefeidants and roots, as fieveral nations do at prefent K I am 
perfoaded, that many nations originally > knew no other. way- 
of didEng grain. They would begin by broiling the ears as 
foon as puUed white green and full of lap, on a dear and hot 
fire I dieo rubbing them between dicir hands, they leparated' 
the grain hem the chaff, and eat it without any other prepara*' 
tion. This conjefiure appears to me the more probable, tiut 
in Herodocus's time this was the prafi|ce of fome nations in • 
India S and that, even in our own days, this is the praiSice of* 
fevend finrage nations in pmparing their grain K 

Bttt as the nations of iphom I am fpeaking became civilized, 
dus piiAice would be abolilhed* For as this, kind of food' 
wouU laft only about a month, they loft the principal ad van««. 
tage of grain, which. is its providing men with a certain ahd 
plentiful fupport fnom one harveft to another* Thc& peopb: 
therefore would naturally ftudy how to make nk. c£. grain .af- 
ter it was ripe and dried. But it is probable they would make 
a great many trials before they hit upon any commodious me- 
thod pf converting this plant into an agreeable and proper 
afiment* ^.< 

■ jtfmi Scnec. ep. 9'* P- 409. ^ See THlft. ntt. de nnande, t. f . p. 5;. 
'U S- a* 100. See sliblje^t. c.s. v. 14.; Caliiob. in Attcn. i.'<i4. 

C.I6.P..9S3. 'H 

k Hlft. de b Virginie, p. 146. ; Voyag. de Frezier> p. ^* ; ll^ft> gtn. <ic-« 
iwytgei^ t. 3. p. 167, It Is the ciftoro of cliUdren in fevtr.il c^uncria tf 
t^ diy« to pluck ears of corn when near ripe, and after putting them « 
little In s dear fire, rub them between their hands, to detach the gr^ns. 
The tafteof thefe srcen balf-roafted grains Is not diUgrccAble. 

Voi.h N It 
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- It is itnpoffUe fm: mcti .to live upon 4tf:giQin in the kuflc; 
. they muft therefore have ftudied feveral methods of pccporing 

k. We iind'no praAice Co univerfal in ancivit tines as tiiat 
of roaAing grain. ' Ahhoft all knovm nations iuve pnAiM 
its and the favages pradtfe it at this 4ay». What oouU 
be the reafon of this i The moft prob^Me fMns to me^So 
be diia* We have been told, dutt- M^nMf nen 4iiade 
ufe of grain in its natural ftate. Of all the -fryniBiracsous 
p]aots,if we believe the ancients, barky 'wis:ihe.£cft tfastxaen 
fed upon >, The grains of barley are invoivtdjn aJoextaiA huik 
or coat, of which it cannot be ftripped but by the m'lHhnr, 
The far greateft part- of thefe firft naricM knewr i«Mtu|ig of 
niiUs. For want of this machine they made uleof fire to 
detach the barley from its fauik^ which inade it afanoft in^* 
pd&ble to be eaten. They foticnd this farther jMhrantsge in 
this pnuSlice, that the fire commuiucated a kind of ihwour^o 
the barlq^ For this kind of gncin,.wben half jcoaftod, JiSB*iiot 
a difagreeafale tafte. Iii£thiQpiatrxvcUerscfH|mionIy carry SR» 
other provifiQils with cbem but panched barley f . Wiien aftsp- 
vrards thefe nsitions came to grind their gcatn,, thb roaftifi|g^ 
it was of great advantage. For anay ages aoB jcncw iid4>- 
tber way of grinding their grain, than by pounding it ia jmot- 
tars p. The »£Hoi« of the £1% upon the grain mad« k im 
more eafily bruifed and ftripped of its coat 4. 

We may reckon aMs amohgft the firftmelhods of prepa- 
ring ^rain^ that of'fteepsng^ and boiling it in water, as^ they 4b 
their rice in the eaft. We know that the oonftant food of 



* Sec Appollon. Rhod. 1. f, v. 1072. ; Virg. georg, 1. 1. v. 267.; Ovid, 
faft. 1 6. V. 693. 1. 6. V.' 313. ; Plin. 1. 18. -feft. 2. ; Fcftus in voce Ador, p. 
8.x Si rvius ad jEneid. 1. 1 . v. 1 79. ; Le P. Ca]inet» t. 2. p. 868. t* 4. ptrt 
2. T.- 3.^7- 

^ Moeiiisdesfauvages, t. 2. p. 86.; Voyage de Frczicr, p. 62.; Voyages 
dc Dam^icT/f . 4. p, 228. ' 

* Dionyf. HaUcam. 1. 2. p. 95'; ^^^* !• iB. Mt. r4, p. 108. ; Porpfiyr. d^ 
libftin. 1. 2. p. 128. ; Pauf. 1. i. c.38. 

* Kelat. cic la haute Etbiop. p. 5. 

r 3ee itffra, p. 99, « ^ee Ac«d, dC3 fcien. ann. 1 708, okjd. p. 67. 



^eGretks ^ and lUttiaiw^ in didr firft ages, was grain pre^ 
pared in this manner, the water fwelling and kStgmo% die 
grain' fo nradi aar to make it eaiily eatable. • This is ftiU the 
mediod of maiif natknu in preparing their grain *• FerhapOy 
400, the bBtter (o ifarip it of its faxifla, they ufed to boil it a 
Mtrie btfoi^ dMiy roafted iti We meet with the tracqs of thefe 
ancim t' pnAioet aaK>ngft the Kaimwrks on the banks of th^ 
Irtb. Baiky is their ordinary food.^ They ftecp it foir fomc 
time in water, tiKn' preis' it to ftrip it of its coat, and in. it 
upon die fire in kettlesr widiout water till it is well roalM. 
They eat it in handfids for dieir daily bread ^ 

Mankind wcr not long in difcovering that gniin» wanted 
lUU further pr^lNuution* They foon obferved that grain con- 
tfth^ within its huik or cx>at, a fubftanoe which required to 
be difintangled. This fuggefted the idea of bru^g ok griAd- 
ing. The firft inftruments ufed for diit purpofe* w^f- c^y 
])dftke and mortars of wood or ftone. Nature pointed out 
thefe« The Greeks «, Romans >, and almoft aU. iHUions s 
weie a long time before they difcovened any 4ltdb«r method of 
making corn imo raeaL Many nations even in our days-have 
iio other machines for this pyifiofe s 

Itianoteafy t(> detertnine, with certai)ity, in what.fnanncr 
they made ufe of this kind of meal. Diodorus.ia]^, t^t^he 
firft inhabitants of Gieat Britain, after preffing the grs^As out 
of the ears^ pounded them in a mortar^ and fo eat tbciH i and 
diefe grains, thus pomiAed and bruifed, were their priocipal 
food ^ We know that the Indiansof Peru prepare theirbar* 
ley, by firft toafting it, then reducing it. to meal, and fo cat 
it in fp9ons, without any further dreffing s We do not )^now 



• Siudfls in voce Atuimni, t. i . p. ^15. 

'TraiBc de la police, I. 5. t. 2. p. 791. ; Acad, dcs fcicnc. afm. fJcS, mem* 
p. 86. 

* Vojrag. de Frezier, p. 62. 

• Rec. det vo^ag. au Nord, t. 8. p. i9t * 
»Hcfiod.op. V. 423. 

y Plin. I. 18. fea. 3. ft aj. ; S^rv. ad .ffncid. 1. 9. v. 4. 

* Pfin. loco dt. fea. 23. • Hill. gen. dcj vdyag. t. ?. p. 81 . ft 4f?J . 

^ Lib. s* P' 347» ^ Vey«ge an Pctou par D. Ant. d'UIIoa^ 1. 1. p. 31:?. 
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whether the nationt of antiqin^ ufed their pmmJfi com is 
this nuuuien 

It is cettam, that before men oouU make a proper nfe of 
grain, they muft have found out the art of feparating the meal 
from the bran* Yet I am perfuaded that at %x9t ^ey cat bodi 
together, as fome unpoliflied nations do ftill '• By d^;E«as, 
however, they would endeavour to fepocafie themy pcfhapii bf 
paffing their, pounded corn through coairie fievet made oif 
twigs, baikets of ofiers, or the like» or perhaps even by wk- 
nowing it. All thefe methods are ftill ufed by the favaigBs ^ 
By degrees they improved thefe inftnimentt« The £gy|^iaiis 
made their iieves or fearces of the filaments of the plant call-' 
ed Papyrusy or of the flendereft mlbes '. ^The Gfteks' 
ufed this laft [dant for the fame purpofe. The ancient inhabit 
tants of Spain made theirs of thread ^. The Gauh were llic 
firft who had the art to make them of horfes hair K 

The firft ufe they probaUy made of meal, was to aatix it 
with water, and eat that mixtuie without any further prepa* 
ration, as the people in the highlands of Scotland^ and fim« 
ral others, do at this day ^. By and by they thought pf bodisg 
this mixture. The moft oomndon diih the ancients mnde of 
meal, was a kind of hafty-pudding, boiled in earthen \«flUs, 
not unlike the farro of the Italians. This meal diluted vifb 
pure water, was the ftanding food of theancicntSy which fome* 
times they dreifed alone, and fometinies with meat when they 
could procure any *. They knew nothing of dreffing them 
feparately, and eating them together, as we uie bread ^ This 
way of ufing meal fubfifled very long. It was in ufe among 
the Greeks, Romans, Perfiaos, and Carthaginians ■• ^ The 

' H)ft. ^. des voyag. t. 5. p. 137.: See alfi> I'hift. des Incas» t. 2. p. 196. 

• Moeurs dcs lauvagcs, t. a. p. 86. , ' Plin. I. id fcft. a8. 

« Pollux. 1. 6. (egni. 74. ^ Plln. loco cH. * PCn. IM. 

^ Voyage de trdier, p. 62. ; Voyag. d'£gypce pat Granger^ p. ".; Met- 
cnre de France, Juillet 1718. p. 87 88. 

• Thi$ is what they called Pulmentumot PvUtunUritm, 
^ Moeurs des fauvages, t. 2. p. 83. 84. »* Ibid. p. 84. 

Pliny feems to cx>ntrfldid this in thefe words, videtur^ajam fulsIffuU 
Graecw, qitam Italiae Polenta. But the meaning, as Licctus well explains it, 
1. 18. fea. iQ. is, tliat the Latins did not u(e tUe word ^Un$a, nor the Greeks 

ancient 
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) inhihitants of the Canary iflanda were no \9& igno^ 
rant of the art of making bread. They eat their meal baked 
with.meat and butter *• The favages make what we call their 
SagmmUy of Indian com roafted in the aihes^ pounded in a 
wcKiden mortar, and baked in an earthen veflel with all kinds 
of meat*. 

Bone of the ^Miems might have diicovered pretty early the 
art of Mnvertin^ com into meal ; but that of converting meal 
ui» bread, in aO appearance was not very loon found out. 
Yet til] Ais difcevery was made, it may be faid, diat mankmd 
cnfoyed but very imperfe&ly the advantages of grain, whofe 
true and heft ufe is to be converted into bread. It is hard to 
imagine by what fteps they arrived at this difcovery. They muft 
have invented dough, that is, to mix a certain proportion of 
mui and water together, ftir them flrongly, and feveral 
times i they.muflThave invented the art of baking, &c. We 
may believe it rauft have coft them many repeated trials before 
they dHcomed the art of converting meal into bread* But in 
whatever manner this diicovery was made, it was exceeding 
ancient. The fcriptures acquaint us, that Abraham ferved 
up bread to the three angels which appeared to him in the 
vaUey of Mamre r. 

Tlieir maimer of making bread at that time was very fim-» 
pie. The ingredients were only meal and water, and periiaps 
a littk fait. Their bread was not thick and raifed as ours b 
at prefent } It was a kfaid of fmall flat cake, which diey eafily 
broke with their hands, and eat without a knife. Hence diefe 
ocpreffions fo frequently ufed in fcripture, to ireai bread, the 
fc-Aiim^ of bread, Uc^. Itappears furdier, that they did not knead 
dieir dough, and that they baked it immediately before they 
ufed it % a prance which fubfifts ftill in feveral countries ^ 

They ufed but few precautions anciently in baking their 
bread. Thehearth-ftonecommonlythenfervedfor tbispurpofe. 

* ASm diBarro^ dta r. 1. 1. c. 12. fbt. 24. 96rjh. 

• Mocun des fiiuvages, t. 2. p. 86. 87. ^ Gen, c 18. V. 6. 
1 See Waiferus de antiq. tnenrur. 1. 2. c. 5. 

' Gen. jM^a, & c. 19. r. 3. 

f Chardin, t, I. p. 128. C. 4 P- W-i Mem. dcTfty. Scf^tcm. \7\7, 

'•'^•*^ They 
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They laid^a Am piece of dough- updft this, ccivcre*irup^wif!l 
hot afhes, *and let it lie tiH it was ftifEtiendy baked* < ft tw» 
in this manner Sarah prepared the bread whieh- TWinKinfr ief 
before the angels «. It is thus (evehiF n^<MH lA' Astitficryile'^ 
pare then- bread at prefcnt. They wrap Arir paftiln' hiwcsv 
cover it firft with hot afhes, and above tfaefe with lki&"<Ml ^> 
Sometimes they may ufe hoHow fibiles, iMteiUntiy Yuagati^ 
this purpore. Tht prafKce of fev^t^l modtttr natibNli fedtfc iA 
to think they did this. Tn fomc parft of Nofway atrAlk tef 
they bake their bread between two hollow ffihts r. Tike bread 
of the Arabians is a kind of cake, which Aey bSibe birtweof 
two ftones made hollow for this very ptirpofei and* heined irf 
the fire «. The bread ufcd by the fa^ges of America, SSm 
but little from that of the Arabians. It is a kind of tbin ca^e, 
which they bake either between two ftones very much heat-* 
cJ •, or by laying their paftc upon one hot ffone, and CoYflring 
it up with flints very warm ^. The bread of the Tartirs rf 
Circaffia is made of the meal of mJlIet, kneaded with wttef 
into a foft pafte, which they bake about half enough \n cattheif 
moulds, and eat very hot «. The bread of the grcisrteft part of 
the nations of Africa is only meal kneaded with a little wa-* 
tcr, which they divide into fmall pieces, and bake on a fhwic** 
or in an earthen pot upon the fire «. They mighf perhaps 
anciently make ufe of a kind of gridhwis, or frying-pans, 
in which they put their pafte, and baked it over the firrc '. 

The invention of ovens however' is very ancient. They 
are fpoke of !n the time of Abraham '. Sotne writers give 
the honour of this im^ention to one Annus an Egypritsi », a' 
perfon entirely unknown in hiftory. Thefc firft'orcn^, I iina-* 
ginej were very diflPerent from ours. They were (as far as we 
can judge of them) a kind of baking-pans of ctay or fiitti/h^ 

* Ovid. Aft. 1. 6. v. 315. • Gen. c. 18. v,^ 

« Hift. de la Vii^inle, p. :^4. r Journal dex Tcavans, Nov. i66S^ p. 87. 

* Calmct, t. 6. p. ^^26. 

•Lefcarbot, hi^.de laMouv. France, p 745. 

*• Ibid. p. 337. « Rec. dcs voyag. au Nord, t. lo. p. 461. 

^ Hift . gen. dcs voyag. t tj. p. 431. t. 4. p. 289. 3$2. 

* Ibid. t» 4. p. 289. ' See Lcidt-c. 7. v.9. « Gen. c. 15. V. 17. 

* Suidas in voce A^#ff, t. i . 1 . p. 340, 

earthy 



CMtlMdkiiib;dl^;Q9^.^^f|&e^!«^ith them iioiii place to place« 
Wfijmy.iniagine j2Uft>.]^t;iiii^& firft ovefi« were veryr much Vkfi 
^blirc oCijthe Turks, rwj^cb .«fe of clay, and itfeinble an in-< 
vectcssi itub Qr< Wl- ,Xbqr h^atth^ by putting fire in the in- 
fidfiy^aDdttluni Uy i^ p^e fqpin«d into qakes on the t(^: as 
tbflfe jra^ JV9 itHikq4» they r^oove them, and put others in 
tbwifOQfD.^ . Mjlh^fe .4ii^^iefit,ways of backing bread which 
wr»hflWj9 nwntiQn^, Ml (ub^ jin fhe eaft ^. 
. WeiwwAQdtQaifoo Jt« im^ginje,. tliat as foon as men difcover- 
ed ikr ^ oT makijigiie^> lihey fwnd put the fecret «f m- 
fiag^ibe^lBflie. Jf tbeie. be my lOitediicovcry .^imog :tO .chance, 
itis.thstQfiBgyco; Iihe.jdea.of fuoh a diing could not come 
into the mind of man naturally. The world .was indebted to 
,the q wftott te y pfibme perfoo or other for thtsrb^py difcovery, 
w^^i^ ord^r to faye ajitile iM doMgh, mixed it with tho 
9C)V9:Si^i^Ut forefeeiilg the u^lity of this mixture. They would 
00 4Q»htTb^ very, a^ucb (uipiffed to find that this piece of old 
doi^>;ip ^i«r and diftaftefiil pf itfelf, rendered the new bread 
jp much jigbfier, mco'^ (avQu^, and eafier of digeftion. We 
doiuitkaow the pvecife tii^ when If aven- 'Came to be ufed. 
It iloM AQt apprar chat.Uie bre^d^wtifch Ahrtham prefented 
to t^ebfigek. was leawned. Sarah baked. it as feon as ftie Jiad 
miwd,lhejfeKaljiod the water ^ Itis not^tiprefentthecuftom 
in tbcjgceflttrft part of . Afia to ferment .the 4>afte ». The ufe of 
kavBiiihawever was vexy ancient* and muft have been known 
before Mofes. For when that iegiibitor prefcribes to the 
IfiraelitEs the .aunner of eating the pafcfaal Jamb, he forbids 
them toAifeJeaioenfid bread « ; .he ohferves further, that when 
the Kxaelites went out of Egypt, they :eat unleavened bread, 
faoked in 'tikt afhes, becaufe, lays he, they were thruft out 
of Egypt, and )ud no time allowed them to leaven their 
bread •• 

it lokA have tsdcen much time and much labour to reduce 
com into meal in the mortar: this meal muft alfo have been 

• Belon, obfefvat. 1. 2. c. T15. p. 377. 

* SeeThevenot« t. 2. c. 32. p. 544.; Cbardin, t i.p. 138. t. 2. p. 93. t.4. 
p. 177.184. 

'Gcn.c. 18. V. 6. 

■ GemeDi, 1. 1. p. 418.; Cbtrdln, t. 4. p. 177. & 185. 

» fi)Md. c, 12. Y. J5. • Ibid. V. y), 

very 
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veiycoarrc. lam peifuadedyAat die wint of proper i 
is the reafon why feveral mtiaiii iriio have coniy do not i 
it into bread. But by little and Kttle the aita iiiqMroved. They 
muft foon have difoovered the utility of certain ftoMt for 
cniflung and grinding the grain. Tht nidcft (avages wm mu(t 
ignorant of this. They convert their corn into floaal by neaas 
of two Aones, die one fixed, the other turned about upon it 
by ftrengdi of arm, as our painters grind and mis tkck oo» 
burs p. It is probable this was their method in the liift ages. 
This was ftiU very incommodious and toiUbne. Tbtf wfuld 
therefore endeavour to find out fome more ea(y and oimJirinui 
way of grinding their grain. At laft they invented tiie mill* 
fione and the mill. 

/ It cannot be expeAcd we (hall ever be able to difcovar the 
exaSt time when mills were invented. There are b km cir* 
cumftances recorded in hiftory concerning this, and fevcral 
other very ancient inventions, that it is impofiUe to fix Ae 
precife epocha of their difcovery. I will not take upon me to 
affirm that corn-mills were known in Abraham's tinn, thongh 
I am inclined to think they were, from what Mofes makes 
Abraham fay to Sarah, ^' to knead three meafures of fine 
^ meal f }'' It is hard to conceive how meal can be made very 
fine without the ufe of the mill. But not to infift on this 
doubtful pal&ge. Job ', who lived in die ages * we are now 
confidering, fpeaks of the miUflone. It is equally certain diat 
the ufe of mills was veryancient among the Egyptians. Mqfes 
makes this evident enough ^ He fpeaks alio very plainly of 
diefc machines, vidien he forbids the Ifiaelitcs to ti^ die up- 
per or nether niiUflone in pledge *. 

Further, we are quite ignorant of the conftrudaon of thcfe 
ancient mills. The millftones muft have been very fniaU, fince 
they were eafily turned by hand. This was one of the liaideft 
and loweft drudgeriel of dieir fervants and flaves. Mofta ex- 



F Voyig. dcFrtticr,p. fa. ; Lcttr. Ml t. 23. p. ^89.; Bift.grn.desvojFM* 
t, 8. p. 228. f. 3. p. 117. t. 4. p. 289. 
^ Gen, c. 18, V. 6. ' C 41 . v. 15. fccording to the Hebrew. 
• Set our diflertttion at the end of 'the ltd vdame. 
'£xod.c.n.v. , »Pcqt.c.24, V.6. 

prefles 
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prefles this clearly in fpeaking of the Jaft plague of Egypt* 
** All the firft-bom in the land of Egypt fhall die, from the 
*• fir&-born of Pharaoh that fittcth upon the throne, even to 
^ the firft-born of the maid-fervant that is behind the mill »." 

We ihall fee in the following books, that neither the Greeks' 
tior' any other ancient nation had any other than hand- 
mills ». 

Notwithftanding the great antiquity and utility of agricul- 
ture which procures us the moft folid and agreeable aliments, 
the knowledge of it at firft was very limited, and for a long 
time confined to a few countries. I am of opinion, that, in 
the ages we are now fpeaking of, huibandry was only known 
and pradifed in Chaldea, Paleftine, Egypt, and a few pro->> 
vinces of China. The greateft part of Europe was for a long 
time unacquainted with this ufeful art. I fhall take care^ 
in the fecoiid part of this work, to point out the time when 
hufbandry was eftablifhed in Greece. Let us proceed to 
inquire ihto the difcovery and progrefs of the other parts of 
agriculturek 



ARTICLE m. 
Of Drinis, 

\iT^ niay reckon the cultivation of the vihc, and the art 
^^ of making wine, among the firft tranches of agricul- 
ture which were known to men. All hiftorians, facred and 
profiine, agree in placing this difcovery In the moft diftant ages. 
Noah cultivated the vine, and drank wine f According to 
die Eg3rptian tfadtdons*, Ofiris was the firft who gave attention 
to the vine, .an<i its fruit. Having difcovered the fecrets of 
planting and cultivating vines, and of extra^ng wine, he 

«£xod. c. n.v.4. ). 
« sec Calmet, t. 4. part. 2. p. 252. 

f Gen. c. 9. V. 30. There is reaf6n to believe wine wis not known before the 
4e\vge, becaufe Noah was furpiifoi at tbefffeaiof that liquor. 

Vou L comfnunicatcd 
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♦ 
communicated them: to itiahkind *. The inhabitants (rf* Africa 

fay the fame of the etder Bacchus *. We fee too, that, in die 
remoteft antiquity, their public worfliip , chiefly confifM in 
offerings of bread and wine. Such was the thaok-offerii^ of 
Melchizedek king of Salem, and priefl of the Moft High, 
for the viftory gained by Abraham *- 

The properties of the vine, and the aft of making wine^ 
were naturally rcry obvious. The ancients knew «j and we 
know at this day *, fevcral countries which naturally produce 
vines, whofe fruit is very little inferior to thofe that arc'cuki*- 
vated. Their grapes may not only be eaten, but they maAde 
pretty good wine •. It is not therefore difficult to conceive 
how the firfl men, by the heTp of a little refledHon^ might ar- 
rive at this branch of knowledge. 

The confequence of this difcovery would be their colleS- 
ing the vines together, which before were mixed with other 
underwood, planting them in a proper (bil> and on a regular 
plan. It was even eafy to difcovcr the art of cultivating vines. 
They require only to be dreflfed and pruned. There Is no 
neceffity of uniting different kinds of them by the graft and 
fcutcheon, as is done with other fruit-tr^.* 

We can only guefs in what manner they made their wine 
in thefe remote ages. At firfl it is probable they fqueezed the 
grapes with their hands. By degrees they would find out more 
expeditious methods. If we may believe profane hiftorians^ 
the wine-prefs is of very great antiquity. They gave the Yxo^ 
nour of this invention to the elder Bacchus '. It is certain 
that the ufe of it was known in the age^'of Job « ; but we 
know not in what manner thefe machines were anciently 
made. 

* Diod. ]. r. p. i^. T)ic art of making wine mull have been very ancient is 
Egypt. Sec Gen, c. 40. v, 9- &c. 

* L.3..p.2^. . . 

^ Gcii. c. 14- V. 18. See what we have fafd above of the rel(emblaoceJ>c> 
tween mens ordinary food aiid their facrifices, p. 78. 

' Diod. 1. 3 p. 23r. & 239. 1. 4. p. 337. ; Strabo^ 1. 15. p. 1017. C. 
' ^ Rec. des voyag. au Nerd, t. 5. p. 40. t. 9. p. 142. 144.; Mcicdtc de 
France, Septcmbre 1717, P- »3«- & 140. ; Hift. deb Vtfgime, p. 3. & 18ft ; 
l^eibarbot, hill, de la Nouv, France, p. 562. 563. 

« Autbon cited above. ' i^iod. I. 3r p. 23a* • G. 24. v, 11. 

The 
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Tbe invei|tion of veilels proper for holding and keeping 
liquors commodioufly, muft have foon followed the difcovery 
of wine. Men would at iirft make ufe of fuch as nature pre- 
feots them with in all climates. There are feveral kinds of 
ihiitt as the gourd» the calibaih, the citruj, &c. which being 
dried and hollowed may ferve very well for keeping and car- 
rying WsfXQis. Tbe Egyptians ^ made much ufe of thefe, and 
they are the common veflels of the people of America at pre- 
fent '•. Bamboos, a kind of reeds, are equally proper for thi^ 
pucpoie. In feveral countries they fupply the place of paib 
m4 c^D/Ji *^. The ancients imagined that the horns of animals 
were the iirft veilels ufed for keeping and drinking liquors ^^ 
The ufe of them was even continued very long by feveral nai- 
tions *• The facred oil of the tabernacle was kept in a horn ** 
Gakn remarks, that at Rome they meafured ol), wine, honey, 
vinegar, in veilels of horn « \ and Horace fpeaks of them very 
plainly '. Caefar iays the inhabitants of the Hercinian foreft 
uied large cups made of the horns of the urus^i, Pliny a- 
fcrlbes this prai^ce in general tP a)l the nations of the north '. 
Xi^Qophon inakes the tame obfervatjon of many nations of 
Afia and fi^'ope f. The ancient poets, JEkhylus^ Sophocles, 
and Pindar, always reprefent the iiril heroes drinking out pf 
horns. Thefe kinds of cups are ilill inuch ufed in Geprgja % 
Bartholin afTures us, that in Penmark they formerly drank out 
of nothing buj the horns of oxen ». In a great part of Africa, 
thefe are.tljc only veiTels ufed for keeping liquor «. Men were 

• Hit- <fc i« Vifgjnicf p. 243. ; V^yag, dc J. de Lcry, p. 82. & 278. ; Acofta, 
hlft. nat. Act Tndes, fbl. 1 67. v. ; Voyage dc V. Ic Bfanc, ^art 2. p. n 5. & 184, ; 
Voyflgede Damfder, t. 4. p. 189. 243. ; Hlft. dcs Ineas, t. 2. p. 200. 

■> Rcc. det voyag.qniontfervi k FeUbliflement des Holland, t; 1. p. 254.; 
Hift- gitfi.desvc^ag. t. 8. p. 93. ; AcoAa, hiit nat. des InUes, fol. i^s.refh, 

» Athen. 1. 1 1 . p. 476. ; Nonou« Dionyf. 1. 12. p. 338, v. 21 . p. 348, v. 13. 
' » 1 Sam. c. 16.V.T.; Athen. 1. n. p. 468. &: 476. 
«iKings. c. i.Vr39. 

• DeVompoTit. medicanient per generg, 1. i. (^. 13. t* i3. p. ^57* edit. 
CtitTteni. 

F Senn. 1. 2. fatir. 2. v. 61 . & 62. 

4 De belto Gall. 1. 6. c. 26. It is the vild ox. 

» t.. 1 1, fed. 45. p. 614. ^ Anabaa, 1.6. ft 7. * Chardn, t. 2. p. 187. 

• Jeurnsl dcf fctv. Nov. 1668. p. 89. 

» BIbtoth. raifon. 1. 1. p. 57. ; Hec. det voyag. qdont fcni a rcCabfllP'incnt 
Je b a)fn|)a|piedes Indcs HvflUnd. 1. 1 . p. 243* 244* 

O 2 no: 
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not long before they invented earthen ware, both for keeping 
and drinking their liquors r. The Phoenicians, Greeks, and 
feveral other nationS) made much ufeof them for keeping their 
wines ■• Afterwards they found out a way of dreffing the ftins 
of animals, fo as to make them fit for keeping liquors. The 
ufc of bottles is extremely ancient. When Abniham fent a- 
way Hagar, it is faid he put a bottle of water upon her flicni)^ 
der •. It appears from the book of Job, that bottks were 
the veflels moft commonly ufed for keeping wine and other 
liquors in thefe remote ages ^. 

We may depend upon it, that, next to wine, beer was die 
moft ancient and univerfal liquor. Beef was the moft com* 
mon drink of the grcateft part of Egypt «. It was very early 
introduced into Greece <, and fome parts of Italy j. The an- 
cient inhabitants of Spain, Gaul, and Germany, knew it fimn 
time immemorial '. In a ivord, we find this liquor cren a-* 
mong the firft inhabitants of Peru ». The invention of beer 
is exceeding ancient, and afcribed to Ofiris. Tradition bears, 
that this prince, for the fake of thofe people whofe countries 
would produce no wine, invented a liquor made of barley and 
water, which was not inferior to wine either in ftrength or 
flavour *. This is an exatS defcription of beer or ale. They 
•pay the fame comjiliment to the ancient Bacchus *. 

If the difcovery of wine feems to me (imple and natural, 
that of beer furprifes me beyond meafure. I am ftill at a lofs 
to conceive, how the idea and compofition of this liquor oc- 
curred to the minds of thefe firft men. We need only rttoBt 
a moment on the tedious procefs neceflary to the making of 

r Athcn. 1. f r. p. 483. & 505. ; Porphyr. dc abft. I, 2. p. 1 51 • 

« Iliad. 1. 9. V. 4*5. ; Herod. 1. 3. n. 6. • Gcn.c. 21. v. i4« 

*> C. 32. V. 19. according to the Hebrew. 

« Herod. \, 2. n. 77. ; Biod. 1. r. p. 40. & 41.; Strabo,!. 17. p. 1 179-5 Atben. 
}. I. p. 34. B.I. 10. p. 418. E. 

' See part 3. feA.a.c. r. art. 2. « Strabo/I. 4. p. 310. 

' Diod. 1. 5. p. 353.; Plin. 1. 14. fcft. 19. p. 729. ; Tadt. dc morib. German, 
n. 33.; Athen. 1. r. p. 16. C. 

« Hi ft . des Incas, t. 2. p. 1 96. 

The beer of this people muft have been different from ours, for they had 
pcither barley nor wheat. 

fc DIoJ.i, i.p. 21- » Id J. 3. p. 242. 

beer, 
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beer, to be convinced of the difficulty of tbe invention. Firfl^ 
the whole procefs of making the bariey into malt, then the 
drying and grinding the malt in a partfcular manner, next the 
incorp^frating this with the water i which requires great ket- 
tles and furnaces for brewing this mixture of malt and water 
ftrongly together 3 laft of all, a certain quantity of yeft muft 
be fat CO it,- to make the liquor ferment. This is % part of 
the operations neceflary to making beer,. and thefe operations 
re<}uire many machines. I fuppofe indeed, that the compoft- 
tion of this liquor was not originally fo complicated as it is at 
prefent ; there are however a great many operations eflentially 
necef&iy to the making of it, and which they could not then 
difpenfe with, efpecially as all hiftorians declare that it differed 
little or nothing from wine in ftrength and flavour k. In 
whatever manner they then prepared their beer, it could not 
be fo wholefome as oiirs, becaufe it had no hops. This plant 
which we put into our beer for correcting the faults complain- 
ed of in the beer of the ancients, is greatly commended by 
phyficians for its virtues. 

I cannot on this occafion but make fome refledions on the 
great thought and pains which mankind have taken in all 
ages, and in all countries,' to find out fome liquor more agree- 
able than water, more proper to flrengthen the body, to cheer 
the fpiiits, and even to throw the mind as it were out of itfelf. 
The wildeft favages have endeavoured to find out flrong in- 
toxicating liquors. When Virgil ^ defcribes a nation in the 
north, who regaled themfelves with a liquor made from the 
fruit of the fervice-tree, he paints them as a people gay and 
frolickfome by means of that unpleafant^drink. An enumera- 
tion of the feveral kinds of liquors which have been ufed in 
every age and climate, would be tedious. I (hall only men- 
tion fuch as 'have appeared to me moft fingular in their compo- 
£tion, and mofl worthy of attention. 

Though the arts of making wine and beer were difcovcrcd 
very early, yet in the firft ages there were but few nations who 

> Died. 1. f .p. a4- * Ceorg. 1. 3. v. 379. 

were 
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•were acquainted with them; a great many were long fixangpis 
to them, either through want of a proper Coil for the growth 
of vines and grain, or more probablj through want of ikill in 
the cultivation of them. Thefe nations then found itneeef- 
lary to contrive (bme odier liquor to fupply the place of wine 
and beer. For, in general, men muft and will have Ibme other 
'drink befides piire waiter. It is faid, that feveral nations woe 
originally accufkimed to drink the blood of the animals which 
they flew, quite hot"; acuflom which contimied Ion gs-^^md 
which ftill continues among fome lavages*. This (hockuig 
cufisonit an efied of primitive barbarity, has yet fame founda- 
tion in natural neceffity« It was for want of fome other ;^rti- 
ficial liquor, that they had lecourie to this, which,, it is- ptro^- 
tended, greatly cheriflies and ftrengthens nature ^. Fee tiMp 
nations which ^Ull retain the cuftom of drinking the blood of 
animals, and even human blood r, have no artiflctal liquors «. 
. As mankind became civilized, they conceived an wr^x^xm to 
drinking blood, and endeavoured to contrive Iqine aitiiicial 
liquor to fubftitute in its place. They never fucceedcii id this 
but when they hit upon fuch a compofition as fermentiBdj For 
men really want that warmth which is occafioned by fermeii- 
tation. Let us examine the comppfition of fome of thole li- 
quors which have been ufed by the nations who had neidier 
wine nor beer. 

Mankind have always extra^led their liquors fro«i^-4iole 
things which fcrved them for their food. Honey was very fooA 
difcovcred ; for though men had not the iccret of colle£Ung 
bees into hives, yet wild honey is fo common, that they muft 
always have had it in plenty. It was not long before tfaey 

■ ViiY;. georg. ) . 3. v. 463. ; Marti ni, \aSL, de la Cbine^ L i . p. 20^ 

■ Strab. 1. i6.p. tf2i. 1. 17. p. 1177. 

* Mid. nat. deridAnde, t. 2. p. 2:31 . 202. 252. 266.; Aiia di Barros, dect vJ. 
10. fbl. 187.; Lact, defcript deslnd. ocdd. !. 6. c. 17. p. 219.; Vbytg.i k 
baye d'Hudfon, t 2.p.2r.; BufSbn, hlft.nat. t.3.p.485. 

• Even at this day, thofe people who Mint wild -goats and fhamoys Dp«i fbs 
Alps, always drfnk the blood of thcbcaftsi as fbon as they arc killed. Having 
afked them the rcafon of this prafticc, they told mc nothing was fo ftreagtb- 
cning as blooJ drunk hot. 

i» Hift. fwt.del'lflandc,t.2.p.252.566.; Buflfon, hift.nat.t.3.p.485^ 
1 Hiil. nat. dcrillvindc, t. 2. p. 2oi.; Bulfon, ioco citato, 

compo&d 
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compofed a liquor of it. I have already taken notice of the re* 
latibn there always was between the fubftance of mens (bod, 
and of their facrifices^ Plato fays, that anciently menofiered 
nothing to the gods but fhiic^ rubbed widi honey < Plutarcif 
fpeaking of thdfe ancient lacriiices, gives this reafon for them. 
Befiftre men knew the vine, fays he, they had no liquor but 
honey diluted with water <. This is what we call at prefent 
hydriifnd. Plutarch adds, that feveral barbarous nations in 
his tinie, who knew not wine, ufed this liquor, and that they 
contAed the flatnefs and infipidity of it, by fome bitter and 
vinousf roors •. We learn from a number of other ancient 
auttiors, Aat the ufe of hydromel was very extenfive«. We 
fee, even aif prefenty the people of Abyffinia, Lithuania, Po- 
Ittid, ind Mufcovy, who have few vines, and a great deal of 
honey, make a liquor of this, by diluting it with water, boil*^ 
ing it a litde, ^en fermenting it m the fun. This liquor is 
voyifarong, and not difegreeable. The ancients meiitian a 
great Many other li^ors which I Ihall pafs over in iUeace. 

If from the nations of ahtiquity we defcend to thofe in mo* 
derii tioM, we (hall fee, that evtn the moil brutal favages 
have^Cbine artificial beverstge. The Tartars extraA frdm the 
milk of mares mad6 four, a kind of liquor almoft as ftrong 
as brandy r. The Moxes, the moft barbarous nation of Ar- 
merica, have the fecret of making a very ftrong liquor of certaiA 
ToM ptttrefied and infufed in water *. Others roaft maiz to a 
^oal, then pound it very fintf, and boil ft in large kettles full 
of MMer. This black and diftaflreiul liquor gives them the 
hi^ieft^ delight •. Though the oompofitbn of all thefe liquors 
is pfetly- extraordinary, yet I am going tofjpeak of one more 
Angular than all the reft. The defcriptiono^it, I confeft, is 
extremely di%ufting. But it is fo much the ftronger proof of 

, \ Si^ft. p. 78. ' Dc leg. 1, 6. p. 875. G. 

« Synjpof. 1. 4. p. 67a. « Id, iUd. 

^ s Diod.K 5. p. 3p.; Pfin. 1. 14. IcA. ao. 1. 23. Tea. 2^ 

7 l^rco Po!o. 1. r.c.57. * Lettrcs^if. L 10. p. t^, 195. 

«. XbitS. t. 25. p. 195. 

ThCTc are few accounts of America but mention thi$U()UOr, tbecompofi- 
tson of. nrbicb. Is nucb the fiwie amongft all the (ava^es of that part of th« 
work!. 

the 
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the great efforts which men have' made in all ages andcouiH 
tries, to procure fome liquor lefs infipid than water* 

The moft common liquor among the favages of America^ 
is what they call chUa. This is their manner of making it 
They infufe 20 or 30 buihels of maiz in a great trougkfull of 
water, till the water be well impregnated with the grain, and 
begins to four; then a great number of old women chew feme 
the plant, and fome the grains of maiz, which they fpit put into 
calibalhes; when they have got a fufficient quantity of this, o- 
dious mixture of maiz and £diva, they pour it into the trough^ 
and it ferves as yeft, raifmg a ihiall fermentation in the vfOiA 
ma(s. When this fermentation is over, they draw off the 
liquor clear, which has the tafte of fharp fmall beer, and is ex* 
tremely intoxicating. The favages value it highly,.and are ex* 
ceffively fond of it ^. Thfefe examples on this fubjedi, I fuppofe^ 
will be thought fui&cient. Let us proceed to the other parts 
of agriculture known in thefe firft ages^ 



ARTICLE IV. 

Of the art of making Oih 

l^lL is at leaft as neceflary to man, as wine^, and odier U- 
quors of that kind. I do not know but in fome refpeds 
it is more indifpenfably neceflary* There are few arts which 
do not require the ufe of oil. For this reafon the Greeks made 
Minerva who difcovered the olive^ to prefide over all the arts* 
Accordingly we fee that all nations have endeavoured to pro- 
cure themfelves oil, and to extradi it frond every fubftance 
they thotight citable of yielding it. The invention and uie 
of oil i» of the higheft antiquity. It is faid Jacob poured 
oil upon the pillar he ereded at Bethel, in memory of his 
dreams 

^ Acofta, hift. nat. des Indes, fol. 162.; Voyag. de Dampier, t. 4. p. 138.; 
Vbyag. die Frezier^ p. fe.j Voyag. de J. dc Lcry, p. 124.; Vbyag; des Hofland. 
ta.p.gS. 

' Geo. c* 28. V. 18. 

Xhcrc 
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There are a good many plants and fruits from which oil 
may be made ; but that which is extracted from the fruit of 
the olive-tree, is by far the moft excel]<;nt. This difcovery 
was not obvious. It was not cafy to difcover that olives would 
yield oil, but ftiU more difficult to find out the art of extradi- 
ing it. The invention of machines proper for this operation, 
reiquires much refloSlion and many trials. To cxtraft oil 
from olives, they muft firft be reduced to a pafte, by the help 
of the millftone, this pafte muft be put into large frails, and 
boiling water poured upon it; at laft the whole muft be prelT- 
ed, and the oil which fwims on the top colIe<9:ed with fpoonc. 
The confideration of all thefe operations might incline us to 
deny the firft ages the knowledge of the oil of olives, and to 
doubt whether that which Jacob ufed was of this kind. 

But, on the other hand, we find, that the olive vras known 
and cultivated in the remoteft times. The traditions of almoft 
all ancient nations agree, that the olive was the firft tree men 
learned to cultivate. The Egyptians believed they owed thi»*; 
difoovery to the elder Mercury *. The Atlantides faid, that 
Minerva was the firft who taught men to plant and cultivate 
olive-trees, and extnu^ the oil of olives •• This hfk is the 
more probable, as the management of the olive is extremely 
cafy, this tree hardly requiring any care '. 

It is alio certain, that olive-oil was known in the days of 
Job « ; and by the manner in which Mofes fpcaks of it, we 
may perceive plainly, that it was much ufed in his time ^. 
There is no room therefore to doubt, that many nations, in 
thefe firft ages, knew the art of extraftinj; oil from olives. 
But it does not appear that they made ufe of the fame machines 
in that operation which we have at prefcnt. The prcfs, par- 
ticularly, was not known then. 7'hey pounded the olives in 
mortars to extraiSl their oil *. 

Further, if we will believe the ancitait tradition of the Atlaa- 

^ Diod. 1. I . p. 30, * « Idem, 1. 5. p. 389. 

* Virg. georg. 1. 2. v. 423. 

« Gen. c. 24. V. II. accordinj^ to, the Hebrew. 

fr Exod. c. 27. 4r. ». c, 23, v. 1 1 . * Exod, c. 27. f , 20. 

Vpt. I, P tidef, 
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tides, that people knew veiy early the fecret of lendcring olives 
eatable. They gave the honour of this diicovery to Minerva^* 
It muft be owned, that the foftening the hitternefs erf* olives, 
by the mesms of brine, is a very fubtile invention. 

Our being accuftomed at prefent to obtain oil with eafe, is 
the reafon we are not fenfible of all the merit of the iirft difto- 
very. To be convinced of this, we need only reflect upon the 
immenfe profits the Phoenicians made by the oil they imported 
into Spain in their firft voyages >. They formerly fet fo great 
a value upon this liquor^ that the laws of the ancients expidsif 
forbade the olive-gatherers to beat the trees, or break any of 
their branches * It is not furprifmg that the ancients took fo 
much care of thefe trees ; their oil was exceedingly precious to 
them, they confumed vaft quantities of it^ and put it to many 
more ufes than we do at prefent. 

One of the moft valuahje properties of oil, is that of its gi- 
ving a clear and lafting light, by means of any inflammable 
matter dipt in it. Without doubt all nations have fought 
the means of difpelling darkneis. To procure light amidft 
the gloomy fh^des of night, was probably one of the firft 
pbjeds which employed the thoughts of men. But an eafy 
and commodious mediod of doing this was not fo ibon found 
put. It is probable that originally they knew no other artificial 
light but fires. It was thus the Greeks procured lig^t in the 
heroic ages ? ; by bringing, when it was night, a pan of burn- 
ing coals into their apartments. When they wanted to light 
themfelves from one place to another, they lighted long 
thin pieces of wood, and carried them in their hands •. There 
are many nations at prefent in both continents in this ftate, 
who have no other method of fhpwing light but by fires '. 
Some traces of thefe primitive practices ftill remain in many 
civilized countries. The Chlnefe ufe the brariches of the 
pine dried at the fire, as torches for travelling with at night ^. 

fc Diod. 1. 5. p. 389. 

» See part 2. b. 4. c. 2. » Sec Plin. 1. 15. ftd. 3. p. 754. 

» Sec part 2. b, a. fc<a. 2. c. i . art. 3. • Ibid, 

p Ramufio, t. i.fol. 105. C; Hift. gen. dcs voyag. t.3.p. 117.; Voyage dc 
Coreal, 1. 1 . p. 21s. 21 3. ; Moeurs des lauvages, t. 2. p. x 58. 
« Mem. du P. Ic Comtc, t. i . p. 291 . 

In 
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In many places of Europe the country-people ufe pieces of wood 
dried in ovens for lamps and torches, as they did in the firft ages; 

Induftrious and ingenious people muft be foon fenfible 
of the inconvenience of thefc practices. They fought 
therefore for more commodious methods of procuring light. 
By chance fome perfon or other took notice, that forae 
bodies, after they had been dipt in oil, gave a very tailing 
light, and confumed but (}owly. This obfervation was enough 
to give a hint for the invention of lamps. This invention 
took place in the ages we are now upon, and is afcribed 
to the Egyptians '» Lamps in faA muft have been very well 
known in Egypt before Mofes's time. The great ufe which 
this l^iflator has made of them, and the circumftantial de- 
scriptions he has given of their conftru£lion, leave us no room 
to doubt of this r. 

But there are other fa£ts which prove, that the ufe of lamps 
was much more ancient. In Abraham's myfteridus dream re- 
corded in Genefis, it is faid that he faw, among other things, 
a burning lamp pafs before him '. Job alfo fpeaks very often 
of lamps, and even makes frequent allufions to them «. Doubt- 
lefs thefe machines at firft were very coarfe and clumfy ; by, 
degrees they' formed them with much more art and magnifi- 
cence. Finally, lamps were the moft perfed means the an- 
cients were acquainted with for giving light. They had no 
idea of employing tallow or wax for that purpofe. 



ARTICLE V. 
Of Gdrdentng'^ 

A ^ongft that immenfe ilumber and variety of trees and 

plants which nature prefents to our view, there are many 

which, without ahy care or cultivation, afford a very proper 

and eveh delicious houriihment to man ^ for that reafon, thof^ 

' clem. AI«c. ftrom. 1. 1 . p. 361 . ^ Sec Exod. c. 25, v. 31 . &c. 

* Geo.c. 15. v. 17. ■ Jobc.i2. V.5. c.ai.v.'i?, 

P 2 kind! 
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kinds of trees and plants muft have very early attrafted his at- 
tention. The tranfplanting and inclofing thefe valuable kinds 
in one particular place for the more convenient cultivation of 
them, wa3 a very natural and obvious thought. This w^ 
probably the origin of gardens, which are of the moft remote 
antiquity. Ancient authors have left us no particular account 
of the ftate of gardening in thefe dillant ages. We can oiAyy 
therefore, propofe a few conjeftures on that fubjeft. 

AVe muft pbce the fig-tree at the head of the firft fruit-trees 
that were cultivated. This is the opinion of all ancient wri- 
ters. They affure us, that figs were the firft delicious firuit 
which mankind were acquainted with. They were even pcr- 
fuaded, that the difcovery and ufe of this fruit had contributed 
very much to draw mankind out of their primitive barbarity «. 
Wc may fay as much of the vine, whofe fruit afforded both 
agreeable drink and food to men. The fcriptures tell us that 
Noah cultivated the vine ; and all profane hiftorians agree in 
placing Bacchus in the firft ages of the world r. 

It appears alfo, that the almond-tree was cultivated in the 
moft early times. When Jacob refolved to fend Benjamin 
into Egj'pt, he commanded his fons to carry Jofeph a prcfent 
of almonds, amongft foms other thmgs ». Wc muft add to 
thefe likewife the pomegranate. We fee, by the murmurings 
of the Ifraelitcs in the wildernefs, that the fig-tree, the vine, 
and the pomegranate-tree, muft have been known and culti- 
vated in Egypt from tiine immemorial •. 

The cultivation of the trees I have mentioned, is very eafy. 
Nothing was neceflary to procure abundance of their fruit but 
to lop, prune, and dung them. This was all the knowledge 
which mankind had for many ages of the cultivation of fruit- 
trees; and this knowledge, as all ancient traditions inform us, 
they owed to chance. They fay a ftie-goat gave the firft hint 
of lopping the vine. This animal having broufed upon a vine, 
it was obferved to bear more plentifully the following year 
than ufual *. From this difcovery they began 'to ftudy the 

« Athcn. I. ?. p. -J. y Ser/rz/rrf, p. 106. 

* Gen. c. 4?. V. M . • N'lm. c. 20, v. 5. 

^ Hygin. fib. 274.; PiuLn. I. 2. c, ;?». 

moft 
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moft advantageous ways of lopping their vines, Aoofbt in his 
natural hiftory of the Indies, relates^ that formerly the roie- 
buihes in America grew fo rank in wood, that they bore no rofes. 
By accident one of them was fet on fire, and burnt all but a 
few flips, which the year after produced a great quantity of 
rofes. From thence die inhabitants learned to prune and cut 
ofF the fuperfluous branches from their rofe-bufhes <• It feems 
probable, that a like accident bad taught the Greeks how to 
cultivate thefe ihrubs $ for Theophraftus tells us, it was the 
cuftom in Greece to fet fire to their rofe-buihes, vrithout which 
they would not produce flowers <• We might quote a great 
number of ft:ch happy accidents. 

But thefe operations of lopping, pruning, and dunging weie 
not enough to make their trees bear fweet,- whcdefbme, and 
pleafant firuit. This fecret depended upon a more aMhitfe 
and more diflicult operation. It b obvious I mean that of in- 
grafting. We may boldly reckon this amongft the number 
of thofe arts which have been brought to light by chance. 
But by what chance i We can only form conjectures about 
this, more or lefs probable. I am not fatisfied with* what Pliny 
relates' concerning the manner in which he pretends the art olE 
ingrafting was difcovered. He fays, that a peafant defigning 
to indofe his cottage with a fence of pales, funk fome branch- 
es of ivy in the ground, and fixed the ends of his pales in 
thefe, to make them laft the longer. It happened that the pales, 
being probably of green wood, took root, and put forth new 
(hoots ; from whence the peafant concluded, that they recei- 
ved fiip and nourifliment from thefe trunks of wood, the fame 
as if they had been planted in the earth. The reflections, fays 
he, which were made on this event occafioned the difco- 
very of the art of ingrafting «. But I cannot perfuade myfelf, 
that this art owed its origin to fuch an event as this '. Lu- 
cretius propof^s a more probable conjedure concerning this 
difcovery c ; but I am notwithftanding inclined to afcribe it 
rather to fome other accident. 

< F<^. 178. merfo, * Dc cauf. plant. 1.3. c. 24. • Plin. !. 17. fc^. 14. 
' Sec les inem. de I'acad. c!cs fcicnccs, ann. 1744, M. p. y^. 35. 
« L. 5. V. 1367. ijc. 

As 
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As foon as men began to iaclofe feverad plants and trees 
in one ipot of ground, they would perceive a great difference 
between thole which were incloied, and thofe of the fime 
kinda which remained in the woods and <qien fields ^. I 
imagine, that the idea of ingrafting might be fuggefted after- 
wards, by their difcovering two branches of difterent fruit- 
trees united and incorporated on the fame ftock, and by the 
reflexions they would make on this difcovery. It is not un- 
common to fee the branches, or even the trunks of certain 
trees when planted very near each other, unite and grow to- 
gether >• The wind, or fome other accident might rub the 
branches of two neighbouring trees (b ftrongly againft one an- 
other as to wear away the bark, by which means the fap of 
each branch might iniinuate itfelf into the other k, and uniee 
them together. This accident would occafion their bear- 
ing better and more beautiful fruit than they had been ufed 
to do 1. This improvement would be obferved by their eat- 
ing this fruit, and the caufe of it would be inquired into. 
They would examine the condition- of the trees which had 
produced this excellent fruit, and would obferve that they 
w^re united to the neighbouring trees by fome branches. To 
this union confequently they would afcribe the excellence 
in their fruit. It i& very probable that men would endeavour 
to imitate this operation of nature, and follow the path which 
fhe bad pointed out. By long refleAion, and repeated trials, 
they would hit upon the various ways of ingnufting, which 
we know were in ufe among the ancients. But we cannot 
place the difcovery of thefe arts in the ages now under our 
confideration. 

It is in efFe£t impoffible to fix the precife epocha of the in- 
vention of ingrafting. All our doubts however would pre- 
fently be difpelled if we could depend upon the authority of 

*• Acad. de» fcienc. mn. 1728, H. p. 49. aiHi. 1744, M. p. «. 

« Sec Acad. dc8 fcienc. ann. 1738, M. p. 263. 266. ann. 1710, H. p. 79- 
ttnn» 1722. M. p. 127. 

^ Sec ibid. ann. 1722, H. p. 61 . ann. 1 733. M. p. 265. 266. 

1 JVf. Duhamel aflures us, that tlie branch of a wild tree Ingraftnl upoa 
its OTn root gsins fomething. A kind of gland formed at the place of infer- 
tioD, Ibracwhat refines tlic juices. Acad, des fcienccs, anni 1 728, H. p. 47. 
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Macrobtus« That imchor aflerts, that Satiirti taught die 
people cf Lattum the art of ingrafting trees ■»• But this ii* 
iertion feems to me improbable* and the more fo* aa, in the 
age of Homer and Hdiod », the Greeks do not ^^pear to 
have had any knowledge of ingrafting, or tKe operadona 
relating to it. It appears to me demonftrated, that not only 
in the ages we are now treating oft but a long time after^ 
mankind were as ignorant in the cultivatioa of trees as a 
great loasjr nations in Afia and America are at this day. .In 
the Greater India and in Perfia there are a great many 
fruit-trees, but almoft all wild. Ingrafting is ^re un* 
known •• It is the fame in South America. All the fruit** 
trees we meet with in thefe immenfe regions, remain as nature 
produced them without being ingrafted ». I. aai the more 
inclined to think that this art was unknown in the firft ages, 
as we do not find that fruits make any part of the itpafts de« 
fcribed by Homer, and other writers of antiquity. 

As to the various kinds of l^;unies, it appears that they 
were known and cultivated very early. The Egyptians mad^ 
great ufe of thefe in the l^oHMtft ages. We may judge of 
dxis by the murmurs of the Ifraelites in the wildernefs, who 
regretted the cucumbers, melons, leeks, onions, and garUc 
which they had eaten plentifully in Egypt «. 



ARTICLE VL 
Offimi inventions rtktivi io fiAfiJientu 



/^NE of the falutary effeils of government and civHized 

focicty is, that, in thefe focictics, men take, care to lay 

up provifions in a time of plenty againft a time of icarcity. 

» Satamal. 1. 2. c. 7. p. 217. 

« We fliall difcufs this fa>£l in the fecond part of this Trork. 
• Obfervat. aftron. du P. Soudet, 1. 1. p. 18. ; Chardin, t. 4. p. 55. 
p Hift. dfi Incaa, t. 2. p. 33*, ; Voyag. ta Picrou'pir M. Booguer, p. 63.1 
Voyag. de Frczicr, p. 70. * 105. 
4 Nam. c. zj. v. 5. 

The 
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The finrages know nothing of fuch precautions; they take no 
meafuies to provide againft future wants. They eat as fift as 
diey gather. They have no granaries nor magazines to prcferve 
^e fruits of the earth ' ; accordingly they are often reduced to 
great mifery^ and fometimes die of hunger, which is the rea- 
fon thefe nations are fo little populous. There* are fome re- 
gions in America which do not contain, perhaps, above ten 
thouiand fouls, in a fpace of more than eigktfcen hundred 
miles. Civilized nations forefee and provide againft diefe ca- 
lamitics, by laying up the fruits of the earth in places proper 
for their prefervation. This piece of found policy was efta- 
Uiihed in Egypt in the remotefl; ages. We fee, that, in the 
time of Jofeph, that people were ufed to lay up tlieir com 
in public granaries ^ . To the fame provident fpirit we may 
afcribe thofe ancient laws, fo levere againft killing any ani- 
mals ufed in huft>andry *• I have fhewn fufficiently, in the 
article of laws and government, that the encouragement of 
agriculture has always been one of the principal objeds legif- 
lators had in view «. 

I afcribe to the fame principle, die origin erf* the art of pre- 
4erving meat by the ufe of fait ; an art fo Hrai^, ahd at the 
lame time fo ufeful. It will never be forgot, that a great 
prince, Charles V. eredied a ftatue in honour of G. fiukd, 
who found out the fecret of falting and barrelling herrings. 
The Egyptians feem to. have known, in the moft diftant times, 
this property of fait, of preferving bodies feafoned with it, or 
laid in it, from corruption, and how to make the beft ufe of 
this difcovery. The art of faltipg flefli and filh, was very 
early pradlifed by that people >. In the time of Mceris, one of 
.the ancient foyereigns of Egypt, there was a great number of 
•workmen, wHofe only bufmeis was to fait the fifh taken in 
the canal made at the command of that prince y. It was no 
tloubt from the Egyprians, that the Ifraelites had learned the 
art of preferving meat by fait, an art which we fee they prac- 
tifed in the wildernefe <• 

• ' Lefcarbot, hiftoire de la Nouv. Franc, p. 666. & 669 . 
* Gen. c. 4T.V. 35. &c. «-Scc /if^4,b.i.p. 35. 

" Ibid, loco cit. « Herod. I. 2. n. 77. J Dicil. J. 1. p. 62- 

« Sec Ic P. CaUnct in Num. c. u. v. 32. 

Other 
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Other arts kept pace with agriculture in its improxrements« 
There is fuch an intimate connexion between this and other 
arts^ that they cannot be fcparated. As agriculture adV^mccd 
towards perfe£lioh, new arts were invented, and the old im- 
proved. The moll neceflary arts were firff cultivated, thoftf 
which adminifter to luxury fucceeded. I {hall, follow this oH 
der in my future ob^^^rvs^tions oii thefe fubjedb^ 

# 

C H A I^. IL 

6f Cloatbirigi 

N'Ext to agriciilttire, the irts of making doathing are Wkh^' 
out difpute the fnoft neceflary and ufeful. There ar^ 
few inventions which have difplayed fo much fegaclty, and done 
io much honour to the hufnah underftandlng. The Ufe of doath- 
ing is owing to fgme 6ther caufc than the mere neceiSty of fe- 
during the body againft the ihjurids of the air. There are, in faci^ 
ihany climates where this precauti6n would bi almoft quite un- 
Aeceffiury; yet excepting a few of the moft barbarous faragcs, all 
mankilid have becii, and ftill ate acCultomed to cdver theJr bodies 
with garments, more or lefs elegant, according to their ft ill and 
induftryi Nay more, tve fee that the arts of making gdrmmts 
were invented in the mildeft climates^ whfere thete was the 
leaft need for any covering to the body. Neceflity alone theii 
could riot be the caufe of mens cloathing therflfelves ; fomd 
other reafon muft alfo have deterihified them to it. But whaf j 
ever might be the motive of this cuftom, fo ancient and univer-' 
fal, it is very certain, that men in all ages have bufled them- 
felves, in feafching for proper material for covering their bo-» 
dies, without reftraining the afiivity of their motions. The 
w<)rklng up of thefe materials has bech the objeft of infinite, 
iiiceflant Itudy and reflexion. To thefe earneft inqQiiies and 
reiterated experiments, we are indtbted for that prodigious 
number of different kinds of ftuffs, which are }n ufe amcngfl: 
civilized nations* 

The manner in which the firft tnen were clothed, is ano- 
thef Jhconteftablc proof of that ftatc of ignorance and barbari- 

Vol. I. Q, y, 
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ty, which, as I have often obferved, fuccccded the confufioa 
of tongues, and difperfion of families* Their veftm^nts diA 
covered neither art nor induftry. They made'ufe of fuch as 
nature prefented, and needed the leaft preparation^ Some 
nations covered themfelves with the bark of trees, others with 
leaves, herbs, or bulrulhes rudely interwoven •. The pre- 
fcnt ignorance of favage nations prefents u$ with a modd of 
the(2 ancient ufages ^. The (kins di animals, however, feem to 
have been the moft unirerfally uled as garments. In diefe firft 
ages. But they kiiew not then the art of foftening thefe flans, 
or making them flexible by certain operations. They wore 
them in the fame ftate they came from the bodies of the ani-> 
mals <. Mankind in general were then in that ftate of igno^ 
ranee the favages are at prefent, who know neither how to 
tan nor curry the (kins they ufe for cloathing *. 

Thefe (kins however hardening and contracting for want of 
dreiEng, the ufe of them muft have been extremely incommo- 
dious and difagreeable. It \% very probable then, that men 
would foon apply themfelves to find out methods of making 
them more foft and flexible. We can only form conjeflures 
about the (irft means they ufed for this purpofe. Their firft 
operations would be very fimpic* The ancient annals of 
China tell us, that it was Tchin^fang, one of their firft kings, 
who taught men to prepare the (kins of animals, by taking off 
their hair, with a kind of rollers of wood •* There was proba- 
bly but little art in thefe ancient praSices. They were perhaps 
like thofe which we know are ufed by feveral modern nations, 

* Strabo, 1i ii^ p. 781. ; Scrtcc. cp, 9^. p. 4^. ; Hifl. del locas, t r. p. 17. * 
Icttr. cdif. t. 2. p. 189. ; Extr. des hiftor. Chinois, p. 3. 

* Voyag. de l)anipier, t. 2. p. 141. ; Voyag.dcs Hollands t.4.p.^o6. & 321, 
t. 5 p. 36. ; Mem. dc Trcr. Mai 1717, p. 712. 713- 

« Sanchon. apud Eufeb. p. 3^. A. ; Lucret: ). 6. v. loi r. ; Diod. 1. i. p. 12. 
&28.I.2. p. 15' 1.3. P; 217.; Pauf. 1. 10. c. 3S. ; Plut. t. 2. p. 646. E. ; P. 
:feftus voc^'m PelleLanata, 9k. p. 194. & voce Pdlem habere Henroles, &c. 
p. 34:?. ; Hid. des Incai, t, i. p. 17. ; Martini, hift. dc \z Chine, t. 1 . p. 2a ; 
Virgil, georg. 1. 3. v. ^S^. ; Bib. ancien. & mod. t. 22. p. 23. 

* Hilt. nat. de I'lflande, t. i. p. 26^.; Voyag. de Frezier, p. 77.'; JiM. 
sncicn. & mod. t. 22. p. 23. ; Voyag. i la bayc d'Hudfon^ t. 2. p. 24. 

» Kxtrait des hift. Chin. 

who, 
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who, being ftill ftrahgers to the arts, fet before us an image of 
thefe primitive times. 

The favagcs of North America prepare the (kins they ufe 
for cioathing, by firft fteeping thein a confiderable time in wa- 
ter, afterwards fcraping them, then rubbing and drei&ng them 
by main ftrength. To foften them ftill further, they befmear 
them with the fat of fome animal, which renders them very 
foft and flexible '. They have the art alfo of rendering thefc 
flcins water-proof, by hanging them in the fnu>ke «. The in- 
habitants of Iceland make ufe even of lefs art. They take the 
ikin while it is ftill warm, and by pulling it backwards and 
forwards againft their knees,, they ftrip off the wool or hair. 
This is indeed a very fatiguing method, but they know no 
better. After having moiftened it with water, they ftretch it 
as mueh as poflible, nail it againft a wall, and leave it to dry 
m the open air. When it is well dried, they take it from the 
wall, and ufe it direftly for all kinds bf purpofes. Their only 
further care is to rub thefe fkins every four, or five days with 
the livers of very oily fifli, which keeps them foft and pliant »•. 
The inhabitants of Greenland, a very rude and favage people, 
are fomewhat more artificial in their manner of drefling the 
flcins of deer and fea-dogs, with which they clothe themfclvcs. 
They prepare them firft with urine, fat, &c. then beat them 
very much with ftones, to foften and render them fit for the 
various purpofes for which they dcfign them ». 

The (kins of animals are not naturally adapted to form an 
txz&. and commodious covering to the human body. It was 
neceflary therefore to find the art pf adjufting them to its fhape, 
and uniting feverai of them together. The greateft part of 
mankind were a long time without the ufe of thread. They 
were obliged to fupply the want of it by fome other expedients. 
We may judge of thefe original contrivances, by thofe of feve- 
rai mckiern nations. The garments of the people of Green- 
land are fewed with the guts of fea-dogs and other fifti, dried 
in the air, and cut into very flendei; thongs ^. The jilkimaux, 

' Moeqri des fauvagei, t. 2. p. 32. 

« Id. Ibid. * Hift. rat. de HHande, t. i . p. 264. 

* Jbid* t, 2. p. 18. k Hlft. nat. Oe I'iflandc, t. 2. p. iBl. 
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the Samoldes, the favages of Africa and America, ufe the 
fmews of animals for the fame puq)ofe *. They muft have ufed 
them alfo in the firft ages. Heliod mentions thefe ancient 
pradices «. Thorns, iharp bones, and the like, Aipplied the 
place of awls, needles, aiid pins, in fewing their garments 
The ancient inhabitants of Peru, who in mapy refpcds were 
a fagacious civilized people, knew nothing of needles or pins. 
They made ufe of long thorns for fewing and fattening their 
vellments ", We might mention feveral nations wiio at this 
0ay are reduced to the fame expedients ^. 

As mankind became more civilized, they improved upon thefe 
primitive pra^ices, They endeavoured to find garments more 
agreeable and commodious than the bark of trees, leaves, ikins, 
&c. It was foon perceived, that a better ufe might be made of 
the fpoSls of animals, They endeavoured to find out methods 
for taking off the hair or wool, and forming thefe into a cover- 
ing as fubftaniial and warm, but more pliable than their fkins 
or furs. This art is very ancient. In the patriarchal ages, we 
fee the people of Mefopotamia p and Palefline ^ took great care 
of fhearing their fheep. , The firfl fhiffs were probably a kind 
of felt. Men would begin with uniting the different parts of 
fhe wool or hair with fonie glutinous matter ; by this means 
they might piake a ftufF, tolerably foft, and nearly of an equal 
thickncfs. The anciepts made very much ufe of felt '. 

One difqovcry leads to another. The thought of feparating 
the hair or wool from the fkin, was one good flep ; but great 
advantage could not have been made of this, without the fur- 
ther difcovery of the art of uniting the feparate parts intp 
one coAtinued thread, by means of the fpindle. This invention 
is of very grca? a^ntiquitj^. The Egyptians fay, it waslfis who 

» Voys^ge a la bayc d'Hiklf. t a. p. 26. ; Hi ft. gen. ^t %t>y8g. t. 5. p. 171. ; 
\tQ. des voyag. de la cpmp. des lixlcs Holland, t. x. p. 139.; Moeurs de« 
fiuvaj^f-s, t. 2. p. 160. 
* « Sec Qp, V. 544. ■ Hift, des Incat, t. a. p. ^3. & 77. 

<» See Lettr. cdif. t H, p. 421. ; Voyag. de Frezier, p. 109. & 214. ; Voy^:. 
^s Holland. 1. 1 . p. 159. ; Hift. des Incas, 1. 1. p. 107. ; Hift. gen. des voyag. 
y 9. p. 338- 1. 5. p. 171. ; Voyag. ii Ubaye d'Hodfon, t. 2. p. 168. 

? Gen, c. 31. v, ^9. 1 lUdc. 38. v. la. 13. ' Pliii. I.?, icd. 73. p. 475- 
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taught them the art of fpinning '• The Chinefe give the 
honour of this invention to the cpnfort of their emperor Yao •. 
We may obferve on this fubjed, that the traditions of almoft 
all nations afcribe the honour of inventing the arts of fpinning, 
weaving, and fewing, to women. The Lydians afcribed this 
difcovcry to Arachne ■, the Greeks to Minerva «, the Peruvi- 
ans to Mama-oella 1 , wife to Manco-capac their firft fovereign, 
Jt was alio to women, that the Greek and Roman antiquities 
attributed the invention of the needle «, and the art of fpin- 
ning the filk of certain worms, and weaving it into ftufi^ •• I 
cannot determine whether diefe traditions be founded on real 
hiftory, or have only arifen from thefe particular occupations 
having in all ages and countries been allotted to the' fiur 
fex. 

We can fay nothing certain concerning the maikier in 
which men firft made ufe of yarn. It is probable they would 
make many eflays, and compofe a variety of works ^, as trefles, 
net- work, &c. till by degrees they found out the web by warp 
and woof; the moft ufeful invention, perhaps, which mankind 
are in pofleffion of. For, in fad, it is by means of this art 
that we can work up an infinite variety of materials into 
warm, commodious, and beautiful garments. 

We might form a great many conjefturcs about the origin 
of weaving ♦. We might fay with an ancient author, that 
men owe the difcovery of this art to the fpidcr *. They took 
notice of the manner in which this infed warped its web ; 
they obferved how (he guided and managed the threads, by the 
weight of her own body, &c. But without mentioning the 
various hypothefes which might be formed on this fubje£l, I 

' Mart. Capella, 1. 2. p. 39. 

« Martini, hift. de U Chine, t, i. p. 61. 

■ Ovid, metam. 1. 6. inh.\ PUn. 1. 7. fcft. 57. p. 4M. 

« See part 2 b. a. feA. 2. c. 2. y Hift des Incas, 1. 1. p. 22. & 31. 

» Hygin. fab. 2'»4. 

• Arift. hift. anim. 1. 5. c. 19. p. 849.; Plin. 1. ii. feft. 26. p. 604. ; Ifidor. 
•rig. 1.14. c. 6. 

^ See Lucret. 1. 6. v. 1349- &c. ; Braun. de veftita facerdot. Hebr. n. 233. 
^ 2p. Ac. 

* By weaving I meaaall Torts of worKs that are made 10 the loom. 
( i^emocrUus apud Plut. t« 2, p. 974* A. 

imagme. 
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imagine, that the idpa of the web of watp and woof might 
ftrike men firft, from the infpe&ion of the inner barks of cer-^ 
tain trees. Some of thefe, if we except their coarfencie and 
ftifFnefs, bear a very great refemblance to a web ; the fibres are 
interwoven and croTs each other ^Imoft at right angles *• 
The manner therefore in which the filaments of tbefe barks 
are dlfpofed, might very poilibly give the firft hint of the web 
of warp and woof. 

When we rt&tSt on the prodigious number and great varie* 
ty of machines which are at preient employed in die fabrica-^ 
tion of our ftufFs, we can hardly allow ourfelves to believe, 
that men in thefe firft ages could form any thing like them. 
Yet !t is eafy to conceive they might, if inftead of viewing 
our own complicated methods, we obferve the fimple ones of 
feveral modern nations. 

The inhabitants of the Greater India, Africa, and America, 
at prefent weave ftufFs, with a few very fimple inftruments. 
The people of thefe remote ages might do the fame. Though 
the wprkmen of thefe countries are ftrsftigers to many branches 
of knowledge which we poiTefs, yet we can never fufilciently 
admire the beauty and finenefs of their ftufFs. They ufe no 
other inftruments but a ftiuttle and a few fmall pieces of 
wood '. By the help, therefore, of fuch fimple tools, men 
in thefe early times might accomplifh the talk of weaving 
cloths of warp and woof. 

However this maybe, the invention of weaving is dxtreme^ 
]y ancient. Abraham in refufing the booty offered him by the 
King of Sodom, fays, ^< I will not take from a thread of the 
** woof, even to a fhoe-latchet •." Mofes fays that Abimelech 
made a prefent of a vail to Sarah '. He obferves alfo, that 
Rebecca covered herfelf with a vail, when flie perceived 
Ifaac '. Jacob gave his fon Jofeph a coat of divers colours k. 
Mofes tells us further, that Pharacih arrayed this patriarch in 

• T have a piece of this kind brought from the Indies. 

^ Lcttr. ^dif. t. 9. p. 420. ; Hift. gen. dcs voyag. 1. 3. p. 184.; Voyag. de» 
Pam>\ t. 4. p. 332. 233. ; Hift. deslncas, t. 2, p. 77. ; Vogag. de J. deLcry^ 
p. 2-5.; Nour. rclat. dela France equinox, p. 135. 

« G c-n . c. 14. V. 23. f Ibid, c, 2D. v. x6, t Ibid . c. 24. v. 65. 

i^ Ibid, c.37» V.J. 

vefturei 
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Veftures of fine cotton ^ A weaver's fhuttle h mentioned 
In the book of Job k. Thefe fads fufficiently prove thi 
great antiquity of the art of weaving with warp and woof*. 

It may not perhaps b^ improper to rematk further, that in 
thefe very ancient times tbb Work was perforfned in a ftanding 
pofture*. Both Honier * and Virgil ■ atteft this. This was 
•wing to the different conftru£tion of their looms from what 
•urs are at prefent The warp was extended perpendicularly 
from top to bottom^ as it is kt prefent in our tapeftry looms^ 
with this difference, that it was not made fail at bottom upon 
a cylinder, as in our manuiadlories of tapeftry. They kept 
it firm by means of a piece of wood to which they hung very 
heavy weights •. The Egyptians, it is faid,' Were the firft 
who changed this incommodious and fatiguing pofture, into 
fliat of fitting at this work, as our weavers of tapeftry, lincn^ 
and woollen cloth, do at prefent p. It is well known thae 
It was women who originally ipun, wove, and even dyed wool 
and cloth «. 

The wool and hair of animah^ no doubt, were the firft ma-« 
terials moft generally ufed for making garments. There ard 
however feveral plants, fuch as cotton, flax, hemp) &Ci which 
are alfo very pfoper for this purpofe. It would not probably 
be long before they began to work cotton. The feeds of this 
ihrub are lodged in a kind of down, exceeding fine and foft< 
This down has a great refemblance to fine wool^ and requires 
but little preparation ♦ ; they rtiuft have begun, therefore, be- 
times to make it into cloth. What I now advance is not % 
mere conjcfture. The robe in which Pharaoh arrayed Jo- 
feph was of cotton '. A few refie£Hons will be fuffident to 
conviiice us of this^ 

I Gen. c. 41. V. 41' fcC.7.V.6. 

* Plato reckons weaving amon^ft the lirft invented zttu De leg. 1. 3. P< S^^i 

* Sec Junius dcpiftiira veter. 1. 1. c. 4. p. a6. 
•L.i.v. 3*. ■ Gcorg. !. I. V. 294. 

* Seneca, ep.90. p. 408. See Braunius de veilita lacerdott Hebr. c. X0« 
p. 469. 

f Junlut de pidura vetef . 1. 1. c. 4- P- ^6. ; Braui^ttS, p. 954. 267. & j2d« 

^ SceExod.r.^$,v. 2$. 

' See J. de Lery, vovag. d'Amerlq. p. %^^ 

^ See Ic P. Calmer, Gen. c. 41. v* 4»« . • ^ 
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Almoft all oomnientatorB on the fcriptures tianflate the He^ 
1>rew word ^ ufed by Mofes to defcribe the nature of the 
fluff given to Jofeph, by the word Bx/JSts. But the difptite is 
at prefent, what kind of matter that was which was anciently 
thus named. Some think it meant a kind of filk of a brig^ 
yellow, which we fee iometimes adhoing like a tuft to a very 
large kind of ihell-fiih called pimug tnarinm ■• We knov^ 
that the ancients knew and ufed this as a material for making 
doth >• Odiers think that the Bjjfus figniiies a kind of very 
£ne flax, which grew in £gypt» or Judea r. Others again 
are of opinion that it is cotton. This opinion feems to me 
the more probable, as we cannot apply the defcription given 
of the Bjjfus by Pollux to any thing but cotton. This ^ter 
iays, that this materia} came from a kind of nut which grew 
in Egypt ; that diey opened the nut, extraufted this fubftance, 
fpun it, and wove it for garments *• Philoftrates dcfcribes it 
much in the fame manner •• Thefe charaderiftics agree very 
well with cotton. It is found in a kind of brown nut, which 
grows on a fmall ihrub. But not to enter any further into 
this difquifition, it feems evident from the analogy of languages, 
that the word ufed by Mofes to defcribe Jofcph's garment, muft 
mean cotton *. We learn further from profane authors, that 
robes of cotton were very ancient in Kgypt, and that they 
were worn only by perfons of the greatcfl diftin£Uon ^. 

The ufe of flax, hemp, and other filamentous plants, was 
not fo obvious as that of cotton. Their flbrous parts muft firft 
be difengaged from the bark and wood, before they can be fpun 
or wove. In order to this, it is necelTary to water, break, 
fwitch, and heckle them* Yet it cannot be doubted that robe^ 



« to® Schffc^, 

■ ucincr, hift. animal. 1. 4. c. 6. ; Atad. dc8 fcicnc. ann. 1714, M. p. 224. 
k Bafil. in hotaift . orat. p. 7^ ; Procop. de Jultiniadi fabricilt, 1. y p. ^. ^ 
Calmct, t. 7. p. 145. 
7 Bochart, Phaleg. 1. 3. c. 4. p. I77* 178. * L. 7. c. 17. p. 741. 

* De v)ta Apdll^rii 1< 2. c. OO. p. 71. See alfo Straibo^ h 15. p. xoi6.; Philo 
de vita Mofis, p. 667. C. 

* This is the 0{)inion of Ibifle of the moft cclebrtted interpreters and com- 
Iftcntators. Sec Ic P. Calmct, t. 3. p. 331. 3^J- 1. 7. p. ^44, 

* Plin. 1, 19. Tea. ». p. 156. 

of 
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of linen were ufed in very ancient times. Ifis is faid to have 
made the firft difcovcry of this kind of garment «. It is cer- 
tain from the tcftimony of Mofes, tiiat flax was cultivated in 
Egypt from time immemorial. He takes notice, that the flax 
was deftroyed by that dreadful hail, which was one of the 
plagues the Lord fent down upon Egypt '. We fee alfo that 
this legiflator forbids the Ifraelites to wear a garment made qf 
linen and woollen together <. 

The goodneft of cloths depends, in part, on the operatiori 
of fulling. It is this v/hich gives them their conftflence and 
iblidity. This operation is performed by the playing of two 
large wooden mallets, by means of a wheel, upon the clotl> 
incioTed in troughs. The redoubled blows which it receives^ 
render it more even and fubAantial. The art of fulling wai; 
not known in Europe till after the Trojan war ' j but it i^ 
highly probable, this fecret was difcovered long before in Afla 
and Egypt Their firft eflays, no doubt, were very imperfefti 
probably not unlike the methods ufed by feveral ignorant and 
barbarous nations in the prefect times. The inhabitant^ of 
Iceland full their cloths by pouring hot urine upon them, 
rolling and dafbing them againft tlie ground, and treading 
them with their feet for a whole day. They full their gloves 
and bonnets in the (ame manner, only it is with their hands. 
A man muft be both ftrong and dexterous, to full a fmgle 
waiftcoat or three pair of ftockings in a day «. Such probably 
was the ftatc of the fuUtng-art at its beginning. Befides, in 
whatever way they performed this operation in thefe early 
times, it rouft have been very tedious and fatiguing, fincc they 
had no knowledge of the fuliing-milh 



• Mart. Capella, 1. 4- p. 39- : JoJ. F!nn^cu«, !. dc proftlT. rdig. p.49U 

* Exod. c. 9. V. 31. • D«ut. CM. V. n. 
' See part ». book a. fed. ». c. ir. 

I Hia. nat. dellflaade, t. z. p. a66. 
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ARTICLE I. 

Cy the art of Dying, 

^T^HE materials of which cloths are made, for the moft part, 
are naturally of dull and gloomy colours. Garments 
v/oulil confeqiicntly have had a difa^recable uniformity, if v« 
had not found the art ^o rcfticdy this, and vary their (hddes. 
The accivlentHl bruifing of fruits or herbs, the cffeSof rain 
upon certain earths artj minerals, might fuggeft the firft hint 
of the art of dying, and of the materials proper for it. Every 
climate furnifties man with ferriiginous earths, with bcdes of 
all cbloui*s, with falirie and vegetable materials for this art. 
The difRcuky muft have been to fiod the art of applying diem. 
But how many eiTays aqd tris^ls muft have been made, befbrt 
they found Qut the moft proper methods of applying them to 
ftuffs, fo as to ftain them with beautiful' and lafting colours ? 
In this confifts the principal excellence of the dyer's att^ one 
of the moft ingenious, and difficult which we know* ' . 

Dying is performed by means of limes, falts, waters, 'lyes, 
•fermentations, macerations, &c. Dying is diftinguifhed into 
tv.'o kinds, the hot, and the cold. Hot dying is when the 
coloiu^ing materials are boiled, cither with dieftuffi, or before 
the ftuffs arc put into them. Cold dying is when the colours 
arc difiblvcd \\\ fomething cold, or at leaft when they cool the 
tlquor before they put In the ftuffs. We cannot difbover 
which of thefe was firft ufed, and ftill lefs in what manner 
they were performed. We muft be content with knowing 
that t^e. art of dying is very ancient. It^ wa$ praflifed ii) the 
ages which are the ful^jecl of this firft- part pf our ^yorlu The 
fJiiinefe pretend that they owe this difcovery to Hoang-ti, one 
pf their firft fovereigns *. It i^ faid iri'Genefis, that they bound 
a fcarlct thread upon the arm of one of Tamar's children \ 



^ Martini. h^(t. dela Chine, K r. p. 4^ 
» Qcn. c. 38. V. J7. Sec CaUact> t. 2. g/^5C>« 
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Job, who I think lived i^ the fame age *, fpeaks of die luftr^ 
pf the colours of the ftuffs which were brought from Iiidia ^ 
We cannot however give a circumftantial account of the par-* 
ticulars of their knowledge in this art of dying, nor to what 
degree of perfection they had brought it. I Ihall have occa- 
fion to fpeak more at large, on this fubjetSi, in the feconii part. 

One of the moft agreeable efFe<Ss of the an of dying, is the 
diverfifying the colours of ItufFs. Thel-e are two ways by 
which diis agreeable variety is produced, either by needle-work 
with threads of different colours, on an uniform ground ; ©r 
l>y making ufe of. yam of different colours in the \^eavingi 
The firft of thefe inventions is attributed to the Phrygians •», 
a very ancient nation- "j -the laft to the Babylonians «, Many 
things Incline us to think that tliefe arts were known even iri 
the times of which we ;ire now treating. The great progrefs 
thcfe arts had made in the days of Mofes f, fuppofes that they 
liad been difcovered long before. It appears to me certain, 
ihen, that the arts of embroidery and weaving ftuffs of various . 
colours, were invented in the ages we are now upon. But I 
fhall not infift on the manner in which they were then pradli- 
fed, as I Can fay nothing fatisfafiorv iipon that fubje6l.' 

Another art nearly related to that which we have beea 
fpeaking of, is that of cleaning and whitening gzirments when 
they have been ftained and fullled. Witer by itfelf is not 
fufficient for thi*;. We muft communicate to it by me.i.ns of 
powders, afhes, &c. that deterfiv^ qualhy which is neccffary 
toextrad the ftains which they have contradted. The ancients 
knew nothing of foap, but fuppHed the want of it by various 
means. Job ipea'cs of waftiing his garments in a pit wiih the 
herb Borith^, This paflagc fhews that the method of clean- 
ing garments in thcfe ages, was, by throwing; them into a pit 
full of water, impregnated with fome kind of aPne^ ; a int-thod 
v;hich feemj to have been very univerfal in thcfe firft tii:j,f:„ 

* 5Sec our differtation. * Gen. r. 28. v. i6. 

•» Plin. I. «. Tect. 74. p. 476. ■ See Heicxi. 1. 2. n. a. 

• riin. loco fupra cit» f Sec part 2. b. 2* c. a. 
n C.9. V. 3>. 

Tiie i Hebrew text has ^.nr 5 but the bpt> interpreters tb\n|c it Is the fiiTTH 
:i:Th :'.:e Jicriih of Jtrcn'jjh, c. 2. v. 22. & qf iMiiUch. c. 3. v. -j, 

R 2 Hoir*cr 
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Homer dcfcribcs Nauficaa and her coixxpa^jions wdhing AcJr 
garments, by treading them with their feet in a pit '. 

With rcfpecl to the herb which Job names Boriih^ I ima* 
gine It is fal-vvorth. This plant is very common in Syria^ 
Judea, Egypt, and Arabia. They burn it, and pour water up* 
on the afhes. This water becomes impregnated with a verjr 
flrong lixivia] fait, proppr for taking {bii>s or impurities cut 
of wool or cloth. 

The Greeks and Romans ufcd feveral kinds of earths % and 
plants s inftcad of fo9p. The favagcs of America " make a 
kind of foap^ water, of certain fruJtv with which they wafh 
their cotton beds and other fluffs. In Iceland the women 
make a lye of afties and urine *# The Pcrfians employ boks 
ind marls ». In many countries they find earths, which, diC- 
folved in water, have the property of cleaning and whkentng 
cloth and linen •. All thefe methods might perhaps be praclifed 
\n the primitive ages*. The neceffitics of all mankind arc much 
the fame, and all climates prefcnt them nearly with the fame 
rcfourccs. It is the art of applying thefe which didinguxibcs 
polite and civilized nations from (avagcs a;id barbarians* 
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Of ArchiteSttrc* 



yN all ages, mankind have been obliged fo fcefc for fome 
j^ ftieiter againft the injuries of the air, and the aHatilts of 
TC'ilJ beafts. Thus the art of building was one of the firii 

' Odyil 1. 6. V. 92. ^ Piin. 1. 5^ Tea. 5?. 

t JdcTTi, K 2-. fee>. 8S. « Voyjg. cje J. dc Le!^', f». r^- 

» Ilift. tV nnan;ic, t. i . p. 26''. ? rhanVn. t. 4. p. 66. 67, 

» Jnnrn. des fcav. am. i:'s2, JuU. p. 4i8v; Hlil. Ren. des Amilles^ ptr Je K 

du Tertre, t. 2. p. 76, inn". Paiis« 1667. ; lUft.nat.deCofonnc, t. 2. p. rig. 

1 14.; P^aniol. (iefcript. i\t Frnnce^ t. 5. p. 72. edit. mi2''.of 1722. 
• I have read fomcwherc of certain favagcs, who Jaid their cloths for a? 

eonftderable tine amongft the dung* and alterwards wafhed tbcni In cleaf 

^ntcr, by which they fuccccdcd in taking cut tlic (lairs^ the felts in the 

duRj^adllii^as a foap. 
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itat was praflifed, both before and after the ilood *; ArchT* 
tedure, therefore^ owed its birth to neceiTity, and its embel- 
lifhments to luxury. Men by reflc£ting upon their works^ and 
coniparing them with each other^ improved their tafte and 
ikill* They firft difcovcred the rules of proportion. They 
afterwards added fuch ornaments as were fuggefled by know- 
ledge^ or by fancy, in di&rent ages and countries. So that 
architedure has been always changing, been emb'ellifhed, cor-» 
nipted, and reftored, according to the good or ill tafte of 
diflrrent ages and natioos. 

As long as the pofterity of Noah remained united, they 
^re capable of cultivating the antediluvian difcoverles whrc^ 
fead been preferved. THe defign which they formed, and In 
part executed, of building a city in the plains of Shiner ^y and 
«re£ting a tower in it, of a prodigious height <", is a demonilra- 
tion, that tbe new inhabitants of the earth were not quite ig^ 
norant of archite&ure. But the confunon of their tonguet 
obliging them to^ difperie, they loft for the mcft part both the 
theory and practice, even of the moft neceflary arts. 

The wandering life which almoft all the families of thd 
World led, in the firft ages, after the confufion of tongues, gave 
them no opportunity of cultivating arts, partly through want 
of fkill, and partly through want of neceflary tools. Thefc firft 
colonies had for fome time no other habitations but dens and 
caverns «. Several nations, at prefcnt, prefent us with an imago 
#f thofe wretched ages •. 

As foon as mankind had provided for the fupply of thelf 
moft preffing wantsy they would defire to quit thofe dreary 
and uffix'holefome dwellings, and feck for more convenient 
and agreeable habitations. Thefe firft huts would be of dlf- 
farent materials^ as the climates afforded, and of difrercnc 

• Gen.- c. 4^v. 17. * lUd. c. t r. ▼. /i. 

• ibid. See wbat J have &id oa that fubKc> in the imrodo^ion, p. a. 

• Dipd. 1. 1, p. la. ; jtfchyl.in Promcth. vinao, v.'449.&c. ; Vitniv. !. ^. 
c. I.; PBn. I. 7. fcft. 57. p. 413.; Paiif4>nr I. <o. c. 17. p. 836.; Snid. ^fXf 

^trtixi^uf, t.up. 522.^ Martini, hift.de laCMne, 1. 1. p. 19^23.; Bibl. oiuv^ 
f. 2.p. 4r?. 

• Rcc. drs voya^. an Nord, t. R. p. 207.: Voysj^. dc Coreal, t. t. p. 2^2* 
•38.; Hilt. Rcn. des voyag. t. i . p. t;6. C. &. p. 6.; Ucten, obfcrvat. V 2, t. 6i .; 
Lcnr^ cdh. tv 5. p. 273. 
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forms, according to the ftupidity or ingenuity of the people^ 
keeds, canesy the branches, leaves, and bdrk of trees, toge- 
ther with clay, were the firft materials. em|floyed in bu3diag« 
The firft houfes in Kgypt and Paleftinc'' were of reeds and 
canfis interwoven. There ar« ftill foriie of this' kind* to be 
foiind in Peru «. The firft houfes of the Greeks were only of 
clay. This people were for foitie time ignorant of the art of 
hardening it to make bricks •'. The Kotifes in Iceland are 
built of rough ftbncs, with no other cement than clay and 
mofs. They are cmxrcd with tiirf'. The AbyiSnians dwell 
in cabins built of clay and ftraw *. . The boufes in Monomo-' 
tapa are only of wood ^ There have even been formerly », 
and are at prefent ■, fome nations who for want of materials, 
but chiefly for want of knowledge, built their huts of the bpnc« 
and (kins of fea-dogs, and other large fiflics^ 

Wood is a material fo proper for building, that' men, no 
doubt, employed It for this purpofe, in places where it could be 
eafily procured. They began with Interweaving the branches of 
trees in a rude manner*, upon ftakes fixed in. the ground, ancf 
afterwards daubingthem with cla'y, and covering them with 
leaves orturff. The form of thefc firft cabins was round 
like our glafs-houfes. The hearth was in the middle of the 
floor, and a fmall hole at the top gave vent to the (moke. 
They admitted light only by the door. Such was probably 
the manner of building in the firft ages, which has been con- 
tinued by fome nations both ancient « and modern '. Some ot 
the firft houfes, too, might be built of the trunks of trees, pilct} 



' Diod. 1. I. p. 52.; Sanrtidn. apud Eufeb. p. 33. A. 
t Voyag. au Perou, par M. Bougucr, p. 8.& 10, 

* PSn. I. 7. feft. 57.P.413. 

« Hi f^ . nat* de I'iflandc, t. i . p» 254 . & 277. t. a. p. 1 86. 187* 

^ Bib), raif. t. f . p. s"*.; Hi ft. gen. dcs voyag. x.\. p. 221 . 

^ Tlift . gen. dct voyag. t. i . p. 9? . « Strabo, 1. 1 5. p. 1053. & 1056, 

■ Jourp. du P. Feuillcr, t. 2. p. 58V, VOyag. de Fre7.i«?r, p. i^* 

• Martini Mlh dc la Chine; p. 19. a-^. ' vitruv. 1. 2. c. 1. 

1 Vitrnv. 1 2. r. i.; Dio-J. I. $.\^. 34<>-; Strabo, 1. 4. p. 301.;* Tacit, dc mor. 
Germ. n. 16.; Hlft.ricLanjruedoc, t. i.p. /14. n.9. 

' PvCc. dea voya.K. qui ont ferrl a IVft^bliiTement dft la campa^. dcs Ind. 
HollAml. t. 5. p. ^6.; Mr!n. dc Trcv. Mai 1717, p. 713. 714.J Hid. gee. dc» 
voyig, t. n. p. 2j. 

upon 
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up^n each other, and fortning a fquarc ^ , Wt fee ftill th^ 
traces of thefe ancient practices in feveral villages of Germany, 
Poland, ?nd RuiS,^. Such alfo are the habitations of the 
people pf Florid^ and I^uifiana<, of the Efkimaux >, and of 
fcveral other nation?'*. 

' The conftruftipn of thefc firtt houfes required neither much 
preparation, nor mtich knowledge. They needed neither 
many machines, nor many tools. They felled their trees 
orjginaUy, as the favages do at pre fen t, by the help of fire. 
Th?y undermined them by little and little with torches or fire- 
brands, \rhich they tocik care to keep clofe to the tree, and 
always burning. By the fame meians, too, they cut them into 
lengths, by placing fire-braiids under them at proper diftan- 
ces r. Thefe, it is highly probable, were the methods ufcd 
in the primitive times.. 

By , degrees, tools for cutting and planing wood, would 
be inveiited. The firft tools were mode of certain ftones 
which were hard, and not brittle. Some of thefc ancient tools 
are ftill to be fecn in the cabinets of the curious ». The 
greatcft part of the American nations havQ no other tools for 
cutting and hewing wood*. Afterwards tools made of metal 
were invented ; but the number of them was very inconfidcr- 
able at firft. We may judge of the knowledge of the moft 
imclent nations, by that of the Peruvians before the arrival of 
the Spaniards in their country. They had no other inftru- 
ments for working wood, but the axe and plane. Nails, faws, 
hammers, and other carpenter? tools, were quite unknown 
Jo them*. By degrees mankind improved in (kill and indu- 
ftry ; they fubftituted bricks, ftones, and marble, in the place 
pf wood, and raifed edificqs ec^ually folid and miagnificent. 

' Set VltPBv. !, «. c. T. . 

They build houfcs in this manner atprcfcnt in the PaUtinatc of Ruflia, • 

* Moeursdesfauvag. t. a. p. 7. 8. x i . 

" Voyagedclabayed'Hudfon, t. 2.p. 45. • 

« Voyag, dc Fr^icr, p. 65.66.; Chafdin, t. 1.4). 134.; NouvcUc rat. d$ 1.4 
France equinox, p. 141 . )46.; Hilt gen. dc« voyajg.-t. z. p. 185, 

f Moeurs de» faovag. t. a. p. iie.j Lcfcarbot, ^ift. dc U N. Franc, p.776 5 
JJ. rcUt . dr i» Fmce e>4uinoiE^ p.' » 5» . j Hi ft . de, Ja W|^iic, p . 3 1 4. 

■ Seeiiffra, c. 4. .-> ' ' 

• Ibid.; Rclat. dcla riviere dcs Amazones^ parle PT it'Ac'igna, T. a. p.'a^St 
^ J?}ft.dc$lnca«, t,;j.p.6f.6», 

Tho 
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The art of employing the materials which aie moft proper 
tor mafonrjr, muft have coft the firft architeSs a great deal of 
thought and ftudy. It is probable, that ftone was not the 
£rft Kind of materials they made ufe of in building the houles 
which fucceeded their huts and cabins. The cutting and 
llewing of ftone requires the knowledge of more arts than men 
ivere aojuainted with in thofe firft ages. They began with 
ufing bricks « i that Is, clay formed in fquare moulds, dried in 
the Am> or baked in ftoves, to give them hardnels and foli- 
dity. The tower of Babel was built of fuch materials •, Tho 
Egyptians alfo hi all ages made great ufe of bricks •• Tiles^ 
^hich ajre fo commodious a cover for houfes, were invented 
in very ancient times '. 

We are abfolutely ignorant of the precife time when men 
began to build houfes of hewn ftone. We may fay the fimap 
of the invention 6f mortar, lime, and plaifter, &c, Thefe 
inventions were introduced infenfibly, and by little and little^ 
Several motives might make men apply their thoughts very 
early to find out the means of building folid and <iurahlc 
LabitaXions. But it was properly agriculture that gave birth 
to architedure. The affiduous care and attendance which 
this way of life requires, obliged thofe who followed it to fetr 
tie in one place, to contrive houfes lafting and commodious «, 
/Accordingly it was in Chaldca, China, Egypt, and Phoenicia* 
that any thing deferving the name of architedure was firft 
feen. Mofes has preferved the names of three cities which 
J^imrod built in Cbaldea *. Aflur, a fliort time after, and 
tiot far from the fame place, founded Nineveh and two other 
cities '. The Chinefc fay, that Fo-hi inclofcd cities an4 
tov/ns with walls *. Laftly, we fee, that,, in the ages of Abra- 
ham and Jacob, there were federal cities in Palcftine and the 
irfjacent provinces K As to Egypt, the prodigious antiquity 

< Stnchoniat, apud E ufcb. p. 35- ^» 
* Gen. c. II. V. 3. ^ Sec Exod. c. i. v. 14. c. 5. v. 7. 
f PUn. 1. 7. p. 41 3^ « Scefupra, boDk i . art. 2. p. 36. 
»G<Mi. c.io.v. 10. nbid.v. ii.&W. ^,^ ^u- 

I? Martini, hift.de It Chine, l.i.p.18.; ExtwltdeaWft.Chin. 
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of fcer cities U UAi vcriklly acknowltd^ «. There wfcre foiM 
alfo very early bailt in Greece i. * . ' 

Architeaure, however, could make rio grciat pi;ogre(a ilU 
manlcind had dfJTcovered certain 's^rts, ' which ai^ abfbhtlcljr 
neceflary to its perfeSion; fuch as nuikihg of loachinea 6>r 
railing and tranfporting weighty bodies; the art of taming ani*- 
mals, and training them to carry mateHali $ hft of al), the aft 
of working ihetals, particularly iron. lUtt that it is abfoluteiy 
impoffible to build houibs of ftone, without the knowledge of 
thefe arts. The Example of the peopte of Peru and Mncico 
proves the coritrafyr They had neither eartu* fled«s, nor 
Ibcafts of burden «*. ' They tranfportcd thrfr materials by mere 
ftrength of arm p. THey knew noting of frafFoIds, cranes, or 
other machines propci'for the coriftniSibri of buildings i. Th^ 
were even igrtoncnttrf'th? ufe of \t6Xi'** 'Notwithftanding aU 
this, they had the; addrefs to ralfebuildrngs of ftokie. Which are 
beheld with admiration even at this day ^ Their way of dcefiing 
ftones was, tb break them with certain Dints very hard and 
black s then polBfh them by rubbing che againft anothet «. 
They might perhaps ufe the fame methods in thefe primitive 
ages. There are ftill nations who know no better 'ways of 
cutting ftones *, and yet build very^^r^d edifices with few 
tools and machines 7 

But thefe prafHces are fo tedious and fatiguing, that 3;$ long 
as mankind knew no better, buildings of ftone muft nece&ri- 
ly have been very rare. Such edifices could not be common 
till after the invention of tools proper for hewing ftone$^ and 
of machines for railing and tranfporting them with eafe. For 
this reaibn I am fully perfuaded, that the houfes in thefe firft 



" Ham. Ifiad. 1. 9. v. 381 . &c.; Herod. I. %, n. 99.; Diod. 1. 1 . p. x8.; Synoell. 

r 54.55- 

■ Pauf. 1. f . c. j8. p. 9^. 1. 8. c jB. 1. lO. c. 6.; Embb. pr«p. evang. 1. to. 
c.xo. p. 489. C. ; Syncell p. 64. 

• Acofta, Mft. ntt. des Indes, 1. 6. c. 14 ; Hill, des Incas, 1. 1. p. ^. 9^ ^6<l 
i^ Hift. deslncfls, loforrf. 

f Ibid. p. 066. 267. t. a. p, 61.; Acofta^ kn cit, 

• Hift. del Incu, lore eft. ' iMd. p. 264. ft :iA8. 

'* Ibid. t.a.p. 6s.: Voyag. au l^rou, par D. Anioine dTUDoa, 1. 1. p. 391. 

■ IHd. « Mft. gen. des vovag. Ui.p. 332. 
y Voyag. de la compaehiedes Ind. HoH. t. 4* P- 378. 
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^£\th^ y^ert gtnpnUy: of wood or mucL Jlus b iHll the.inaiiner 
'of building in the grcatcft part of Pqrfias and Tiurky, and 
i^Jmpft oyer all A.friai> and tke £aft '. 

y.My^ M(ill bcllwi: the ancients, the art of hewing ftones» 
.Mdf puil^ing ^ouir^ 0^ ttiero^ -was known to fome natioas in 
^^^'^oft di§su^' igp.'^ The Egyptians give the honour of 




oijeottftcirivlf,lq.ngs\ , . . ^ 

ait t>f drefSng floiie, and, builc^ng wi^ it^ wai fo foon found. 
outTn J5gypt. .^hc nature of that climate has forced thofc 
^wj^^' inftaSted U in all agWt .to apply ^to ' that ftudy* Egypt 
.wants \yodd fit fdrbuilcling, and even for burning ^ Wc fee, 
tnity'i^ the very firftages^ the Egyptians .were obliged to fup* 
pty their furnaces -with^j^r^w and iWhblet. Building with 
'ftbne'an4 martlet therefore, was abfolutly. neceftary to that 
people. .''Accordingly we find, that they had very early dUco* 
vered'iTiethods of tr^fporting thefe materials with eafe. Al- 
mpft from the comii^encement of their monarchy, they had 
drawn canals * from the Nile, which communicated with, and 
fell. into ^pne apotlie^.. ^t .appears alfo, that wheel-carriages 
were, very anaent in Egypt. Chau-iots were pretty common 
there in the age of jofeph »• 

Theii^ monuments of archite^htre, properly fo called^ muft 
have been very clumfy and unpoliihed. It cannot be fupp<^ed, 
that regularity ^d the beauties of proportion were very exad-- 
ly obferved in them. We cannot, however, determine the* 
triK ftate of this art, or the progress it had made in the period 
we are now confidering. We have nothing to enable us to 
form a rigtit judgment of it. Yet I am inclined to think, that, 
toward the conclufion of thefe ages, the inhabitants of certain 

. « Chardtp, U r.p* 1$^,; Taverpler, U%.\, 4.c.4'P' i6.; Oemdli, t.i. p. 
447. t. 4. p. i66. a67. , 

.* Voyag. ^e Damp. t,3. p. 47.; BiU. nit t. z» p. 57-1 Hft. gen* 4tt voyae. 
1. 1, p* 231 . f Lettr. cdif. t. 16. p. 3%, 

^ Syncell. p. 56. B. 

« Mardi.p. 39. Antiquity aduiowledgps Menes Hrft ktflgof £g;}iit. 

^ See SynccU. p. S4. 55. ' • Alarlh.p.4S» 

f Voyag. d'Egyptc par Granger^ p. 13. « Exod. c. 5. v. 7. 

* infuftra, c. I, art. X, p. 93^ » Oca* c 45- v. i^ 

countries 
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countries began to have (bme idea of beauty and magnificence 
an building. . - , r^ 

At firft the only objed oP buIliliilg^Wib heceffity. But a3 
mankind were civilized, their knowledge increafed, and they 
began to think of ornament* Architef^u^e then £^4!^ '^^ ^^^ 
affiflance of feveral o^er ar^. By means "-of the diifel they 
fubftituted pillars of ftone and marble in the place of thofe 
wooden ftakes which hadfupponsed thejrpofs of thfir;%fbr«h>, 
bins. The other embelTi^n^biVof^^c^ ^^^T^ W^ 

fame forty a kind of /ubftitutes to &e pieces- of WfK)^;:^!^!^ 
were firft employed in buijdix^g. ^y|je^jJ^fe,cM0,to^ 
ccuted in ftone, they wjm ennched mtjoi (everal (^i};^iq^^; 
By thefe means, tius art attained l>|'^Q^ees to elegance and. 
perfe^ion. ....... ,, . ; J. ., . . ,. ,.',, ;. 

In the period of ^Is iirft' pait qSF biir wprk,, feveral natiofUb 
had an idea of defigmng, caryir\£, and .^^]pt^r&|'4^ Am?J 
fH'obably foon niade ule of 'thefe ' ardi in'timbellifning th^fr 
buflding^ Profane hiftonans (peak. of temples, palt^esj^ and 
other ftrudures raifed by ihc firft fove'reigiii of Eeypt." ^ii^-e-, 
veh, and Babylon ". To thiefc we may .add the buUdln^ ^ 
the tabernacle by the Ifraelites. in, the Y):iMernefs^ in v^oich vif 
fee Mofes ufed pillars with bafes and chapiters.'. ' This pcunts 
out gradual improveniei^ts. ^Forthiey wp^ld'lirft with 

uiing pillars quite plain, afterwards they would add ba/(^^,* a^id 
chapiters by way of ornaments. Mofi^s {probably took, the idea 
of diis kind of eipbeUjfhmcnt from, the fegyRtians ■. In f^ 
word, the grandeur and magnificciicc .of feveral ftrujSur^s, 
raifed by the Egyptians in the beginning of that period which 
is to be the fubjcftof t^ie fecpnd pjir^.of py^ work, put it oeV 
yond all doubt, that arcHitciEiure had made. very rapid pro^refs 
in Egypt; and give room to think, that the ornameiitaj part 
of It was in fome degree known and prajflifed in feveral cgun* 
tries in the period we are now upon. 

* See ifffra, c. 5. ......-.• 

1 Hen>d,l.a.n.99.; DIod. 1. u p. 16. x8. ft: 55* 1- ?• P. 115. '^ i Jul. African. 
ipuJSyncdl.p. 54. 55. , / .... 

. » Seepirts.b. 2. fc^t.i.c. J. ' ,.,.., s 
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CHAP- IV. 

Of the iijcvoerj and working of metals. 



TH E difcovcrjr of metals was probably owing to acci- 
dent Bnt we owe^che art of wojicing them, tad ap- 
plying them to sdl t^eli^ v^ujous ufe9». to the neceffides and in- 
. dtiftty of thofe nations who lired by agriculture. Without 
the art of working riietalsi agriculture never could have made 
any great progrefs, or l&ave arrived at thkt degree of perfedion 
in which, we find jt in the very firft ages* m (bme countries. 
We may fay ^e fame of all dSe mechanic arts. ^Th^ owe 
almoft all their improvements to the dilcovery and ufe of me- 
tals. ^ ^ 

Jiow, when, and by whom was this difcovery made? It Is 
difficult to anfwer diete queftions. Nor is it eafier to explain 
the manner in which mankind fiMind out'the art of worldng 
metals, aod applying them to their various ufes. The an- 
cients looked upon the invention of metallurgy as Ibme- 
thing fo divine and marvellous, diat they afcribdi it to cele- 
iiial beings ". 

Metals were difcovtred^ and they underftood the art, even 
of working iron, before thie deluge •• But that dreadful cala- 
mity deprived the greateft part of mankind of this, as well as 
of other arts. All antiquity agrees in faying; that there was a 
time, when the ufe pf metals was unknown to mankind '• 
This is the more credible, as ancicnt'authors fpeak of feveral 
nations to whom this important difcovery was unknowns. 
We fee that thefe people ufed ftones, flints, the horns of ani- 
mals, the bones of beafb and fifhes, (hells, reeds, and thorns 
for all the purpofes for which civilised nation^ ufe metals at 



■ Sec Syncell. p. 14, • Gen. c. 4. v. 22, 

p See Plat, de leg. I. 9, p. 805. 

4 Asatarcbid. .^pud Phot. c. 48. p. 1369. ; Piod, L 3. p. 2x3. ; Stnbo, 1. i> 
p, io;5- *; »Q3?- 1- »6, p. 1 123. n^. 

prcfcnt 
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prefisitr. The lavages ftt before us a ftyilmg pi6hire o^the 
ignofance 6f the ancient worlds and the pradices of priimtive; 
times. They have no idea of metals ' , and fu^Iy the wabt of 
them by the means I have juft now mentioned ^ 

Mccalturgy, however, * was an early difcovery amoi:^/4ie 
oatioiis. who applied to agricidtute. Necefity forced tMm to 
ftudy ibe working of metals,^ in order to form thofe to^i they 
flood in need of. We f(e.the ufe of nMCals.eAabliflied-iii^ 
Egypt and Paleftine, a few ages'after the flood. The £gyp^ 
tians gave the honour of dib difcovery to their firft (bvereigns « ; 
the Phoenicians to their ancient heroes *, Thefe traditions are 
fiilly conikmed by the authority of the facred books. In the^ 
days of Abraham, jnetsds were common in Egypt and in feve- 
nl countncf of Afia r. The^art bf metallurgy^ had even then 
arrived at great perfc^on *• Nor is Mt fiiiprifmg, that this 
art made fuch rapid prc^refe in Afia aiid Egypt. Thefe coun«- 
tries were the firft where mankind fettled, and formed them-< 
felves into powerful monarchies «. I am however of opinion, 
that, in .thefe. ages, they underftood only the tvorking of a few 
metals, JA gold, filver, and copper. Iron,- thit metal (o ne- 
ceffiury, and at prefent fo common, was Ibng either quite un^ 
known, or but little ufed by ancient nations. Let us trace the 
fteps of the human mind on this important article, and colieft 
all the light which ancient hiftory aflFords us concerning the 
difeovery and improvements of this neceffiuy art. Let us 
alfo compune what probably happened in the primitive times, 
widi what we fee pra^tifed in fome places in our own 
age. 

r See Herod. U 7. ; Diod. l.3.4i.,i85.;.StraboJ. )5«p. (050. 

f Hiii. gen. ic$ voyag, t. 2. p. 643. ; Voyag. de Coreal^ t X. p. 3a8. ; Moews 
des ianviges, t. 2. p. 109. 

< See Lettr. edif. t. n. p. 420. 42 r. t. ao. p. 124. t. 35. p. 124. t. z8. p, 
2^7.; V0y9g.de Fiezicr, v>. 64. 109. & 214-; Hilt. nat. de n/kode, t. 2. p. 
219. ; Voyag. a It baye d'Hodfbn, t. 2. p. 167. ; Hiildre een. des voyage t. ir 
p. 9. & 23. ; Rec. des voyag. au Nord» t. x . p 220. 

" Agsttfchid: apud Phot. c. it. p. 1341.; I>lod. 1. 5. P* I9- 1. 3. p. 184. ; 
Palspl). In chroD. Pafchal. p. 4$, 

* Sanchoniat. apud Eafeb. p. jj. B. 

r Gen. c. 13. v. 2. c. 23. v. 15. c. 24. v. 22. & 53. 

* See irtfrM/p. f53.& chap. j. • Stc above, b. r. p. 36. 

The 
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Hie difixiveiy of metals wouU tioC Goft the fixft deTceadntt 
i>f Noah much iearching for. It would not be dccdlaiy to dig 
ipto the bowels of the earth for what prdented itfelf Upon the 
furface* A thpuiaiid events, of which we might qiiote manjr 
f^c^uiq^esy would put metals into the bands of the fiift men ^. 
The dfrvaftations occafioned by great raiiis and inundalioiia^ 
Yf^tt piobably the firft means of the difeovery of mets^ la 
Ibme countries, after violent raisiis, metals are found ahnoft in 
every brook «. Torrents pouring from the mountains, depo- 
fite great qugntities of gold upon die land and gravel in the 
valleys <• In the kingdom of Achcm, it is not neccflary to 
dig into the earth for that metals it may be picked op on 
the fides of the mountains, and in gutters made by the tor- 
lents '. The ancients fpeak alfo of .feveral rivers very famous 
for rolling down gold, filver, copper, and tin, in dieir wa« 
ters '* We know of feveral rivers which ftill enjoy this ad« 
vantage «. 

As to mines, (everal accidents might difcover to mankind 
the mineral fubftances which the earth concealed in her bofom. 
Thunder might break off pieces of rocks or mountains, and 
thereby betray the precious metals they contained ^. A gold 
mine was difcovered in Peru by fuch an accident about the end 
of the laft century >• Sometimes the winds, by tearing up 
trees by the roots, have difcovered metals and minerals K It 
is well known how the ftmous mines of Potbfi were dtfcover<- 
cd. An Indian climbing up fome rocks covered* with trees 
and buihes, took hold of a fmall tree, which grew in a deft 
of a rock, and pulled it up by the root; he obferved fomething 

^ See Alonfo Barbt, 1. 1. c. a). ; Alex, ab Alesc gen. dter. L 4. c 9. ; Joln- 
fton thaninat. dalT. 4. c 26. ; Journ. des fcav. May 1683, f . 90. 

c voyag. de Frezier, p. xii. ; Voyag. de Coreal, 1. 1. p. lox.; De la Ibnte 
det mines par M. Hellot, p. 13. & ^. 

. * Voyag. d' Anion 'm 4* p. 41. j Lcttr. cdjf. t. 4- P. 9^ ; Hep. deslettr. 1. 14. 
f . 1318. ; Voyag. de Coreal, 1. 1. p. 435. 

• Lcttr. edif. t. a. p. 73. j Hift. gen dc« voyag. t. lO. p. 458. 
■ ' Sec below, p. 147. * i See below, p. 147^ 

^ See Juftin. 1. 44. c. 3. ; AlonibBarba,!. i.e. 23. p.86. ; Hellot de la fon- 
te des mines, p. 43. 

i Voyag. de Frezier, p. 147. ; Voyage an Pcrou par D. Ant. dhCJlIoa, t. i. 
p. 53». 

^ Alonfo Barba, 1. 1. p. 85, 

slitter 
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glitter \n ^h^ bole, whkh.Upon cxsuninatton he ibund to be ali 
ingot of iilv^ ^ . SooiftiiBes alfo toriients carrying away the 
earth by thjcir ii^^petug^ty) by open the veins of mdbds *« La^ 
bourers, in digging, have ibmetimes bit, by accident, upon very 
tich mines •« It wi» in this manner, as Juftin relates, that tfad 
gcAA mines which formerly rendered Spain fo famous, were 
difcovpred •• In a word* fmall branches fomedmes appear 
Upon the fiirface, and point to the veins below r. 

When men afterwards came to fearch for mines, the obfer« 
vadons they had made on the appearance and qualities of the 
foil vAere metab had been originally found, would ferve them 
for a guide. Nature fumiflies feveral indicadons and external 
marks, by n^ich it is not very difficult to diicpver minesn 
Theie iinls have particular charafleriftics which are eafily ob- 
ferved and remembered 1. Their colour, particularly, is dif- 
ferent from that of other i<»ls, and give» flrong indicadons 
of the minerals they contain '• By this, and the obfervatioa 
of the heihs they produce, a gueis may be* formed even of 
the kind of mineral they conceal '• Thefe foils are for die 
moft part barren, rough, and fleep*. Very often diey produce 
no giafs «. A carefiil infpe^ion of one mine therefore would 
lead them to difcover all others. 

If it is eafy to imagine how the firfl men might difcover 
metals, it is difficult to conceive, and flill more difficult to 
explain how diey arrived at the art of working them. It is 
only by means of fire that ^e can prepare metals for our ufe. 
But befive d>ey can be forged, they muft be melted and refined, 

» Aco(!i, hift. nat.'dcs Indes, fol. 139. v. 

■ Alonfb Barba, 1, 1. 1». 8f. ; AcoAa, fol. 140. verjb. 

^ Lcttr. eJif. t. 4. P- X5( • ; Hellot de la fonte des mines, p. 7. 13. & 62. 

* L. 44- c. .3 

p Hdlotdela fbnte des mines, p. 71.; Alonfo Barba, t. 2. p. 269. 
« See Hellot de la fonte des mines, p. 71. 

* Voyag.de Frezier, p. 102. ; Alonfo Barba* t. 2. p. 287. 

' Akmlb 6art>a, 1. 1 . c. i . p. 3. & 24* ; Senac. oouv. coars de diymie, 1. 1*- 
p. 314. 

* Ag^archkl. apud Phot. c. 1 1 . p. xyp, ; Strabo, 1. 3- P. 2it. A. ; Plin. 
I. 3J- fcA. 21. p. 617. fca« 31. p. 621 .; Voyag. de Frezicf, p. 151. 152. ; Lettr, 
fdif. t. 17. p. 441 . ; Voyag. de V. le Blanc, part f . p. 261. part 3. p. 105. & 
1 18. ; Alia di Barro$, deca 1 . 1. »o. fd. 186. ; Voyage de Coreal, 1. 1 . p. 296. ; 
Acofla, hift. nat. des Indes, fol. i3t. 132. & 137. 138. 

« Voyag. ad Feroo par D. AQt« d'UUba, t« 1. p. 523. ; Journal des obfenr. dn 
P.Feoillce, t. 2. p. 589* 
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tiiat isy' lepanted frbm all cdier fubftaiices whicbani ytHAWoi 
with diem, and cift into mafleft-^fiMe iiitta>5 which may 
be afterwards divided at pleaAire.. Thtfe op««€ioii$ are very dif« 
ficult^ and require no Httle dexterity, knoivledge^ and veiec- 
-tion. Fufion is the Arft. means liied for thefe purpofes'. 

We may fuppofe that vulcanos might pdibly give men 
'feme idea of metaUurgy^ The ftreamai of melted minerals^ 
which from time to time are throwA tip from liiefe natural fur«* 
naces >, might probably: put men upon trying to work metals 
by the help of fire. What rendeis this conjefhuc the more 
credible, is, that thofe peribns who are reprefented as flte in- 
ventors of metallurgy, both by the ftbles and hiftories of an^ 
tiquity, lived in countries famous for vulcanos r. 

Ancient writers,, however, have pretty generally agreed In 
afcribing^thb difcovcry to the burning of forefts, where the 
foil contained metals ; the violence of the fire, according to 
them, having melted the metals, they flowed out and diffufed ' 
themfelves upon, the furface of the ground «. It was in tRis 
manner, according to the old traditions of Greecc5 that iron 
was difcoveied on Mount Ida «. It was to a funtlar accident 
they attribute the difcovery of the filver mines in the Pyrenees. 
Thefe mountains, fay they, were tormeily covered with thick 
woods. Some ihepherds accidentally fct them on fire, which 
continued to rage for a good many (Uys, and made ftreams of 
pure filver flow finom the fides of the mountains down into 
the plain ^. Such events are verypoffible, nay even probable. I 
imagine however, that the idea of employing fire in the work- 
ing of metals, and feparating them from other fubftances, was 
fuggcfted by fome other accidents more frequent and fiuni- 
liar. 

It is related of certain failors, that having landed on an un- 



* Buifon, b'lft. nat. t. z. p. 502. 5C3. 507. 515*533.; Alonfo Barba» t. a. 
P- 205. 

y See DIod. I. 5. p. 535- .ll6. ; Strab. 1. 6. p. 423. j Pauf. 1. lo. c. 11.; Bo- 
chart, Chan. 1. 1, c. 12. p. 43> • 

« Lucret. I. 5. v. 12. 5c 41 . &c. 

' Marm. Oxon. ep. u.; Seneca, q). 93. p. 405*; Clem. Alex, ftrgo. I. i« 
p. 401. 

^ Arjft.den)irab.anfcult.p. Xi5:'.E.; Diod* 1. 5* P- ^3. ; Strab. 1.3- P*2f7« 
at 8.; Athcn. 1.6. p. 233. 

known 
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known ifland, and kindled a fire at the foot of a mountaiif^ 
thejr obferved filver flowing from it «. It is reported alfo, that 
the leader of a new colony fettled not long ago in Paraguay, 
obferving a ftone of uncommon hardnefsj and fpotted with 
black, took it and threw it into a very hot fire ; fome time af- 
ter, he faw a quantity of as good iron as any ufed in Europe 
running from the fire *. Once more, it is reported, that the 
captain of a Spanifh (hip, being obliged to put in at a defert 
ifland, there repaired his (hip's furnace. In making the hearth^ 
he ufed feveral layers of earth. When he arrived at Acapuico,' 
the whole crew were greatly furprifed to find under the aih-pan 
of the furnace, a folid mafs of gold, which the violence of the 
fire had melted and feparated from the earth •• I am inclined to 
think that fome fuch accidents as thefe might give the firft hint 
of the art of working metals. Perhaps fome perfon by chance 
expofed earth or ftones, which contained metals, to the heat of 
. a violet fire, and took notice of a liquid matter running from 
ity which took different (hapes, and became hard as it cooled; 
This would excite curiofity. The experiment would be re- 
peated ; and thus by degrees they would find out ihe art of 
melting metals. 

I will confefs however, that after all the conjectures we can 
Jbrm about thefe and the like accidents, the mind would not 
be entirely fatisfied ; fome doubts would ftill remain, if we fup- 
pofed that thefe firft mines were in the fame ftate, and had th6 
fame qualities with ours at prefent- The refining of metals 
in our times, commonly requires much labour, and many pi'e- 
cautions ; but we ought to confider that this operation proba* 
bly was not near fo difficult in the times we are now fpeaking ofk 
In the firft ages after the deluge, metals were commonly found 
on the furface of the earth, or at a very moderate depth, what- 
ever Way they were brought thither, whethej* by torrents, or 
by fome fire which made them run from the mountains. 
Now metals, in this ftate, arc not much mixed with other 
bodies, and confequently are much more eafily melted and re- 
fined, than thofe which ^re brought from the bofom of the 

« Anc. rdat. de$ Indes & de la Chine, p. 6. 

* Lettr. cdifiantes. t. ii. p. 419. 420. 

• Mem. de Trcvoux^ Sept. 17^3, p. »547« ; Gemdli, t. 5. p. 296. & 29^ 

Vol. I. T earth. 
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eflrth '. The ancients fpeak of feveral countries where thej 
picked up gold which had no need of refining ■, and we know 
of fome where this may ftill be done *. In fome parts of 
Africa * they find virgin gofd fo pure, that it is caft into in- 
gots of an excellent quality by fire alone, without the help 
of any diflblvent. Several writers mention grains of natural 
gold of a prodigious bignefs ^. Some have even weired more 
than an hundred marks *. A modern traveller (ays, he had feen 
a mady branch of gold, a cubit in length. This ingot, which 
was very pure, had been found in the river Couefme, in the 
kingdom of Mozambique ■. They find frequently in Pcra 
pieces of virgin-gold, fome weighing more than eight or ten 
marks «, and fome more than an ounce •• This gold needs 
no melting nor refining p. In the kingdom of MacaiTar, befides 
gold dufl, which they gather in great quantities, they pick up 
in the valieys where the torrents have flowed, ingots of pure 
gold without any mixture 1. In feveral countries, even at pre- 
fent, they gather gold which requires no artificial refining, 
only by wafhing away the earth, in certain places, by flreams 
of water '. This operation is very fimple, and needs neither 
the chifel, the hammer, the mill, nor quickfilver. There is 
nothing to do but to wa(h the earth well, and a few fmall 
pieces of wood are fufEcient to fHr and mix it property '. 
This gold got by wafhing, was not unknown to the an- 
cients ^ Ladly, the gold which is found in great quanti- 



' 'See Plin. 1. 33. fed. 20. p. 616.; Acofta, hid. nat. de« Indes, fol. 145. &c, 
> Arift. de mirab. aurcult. p. 1 153. D. ; Agatarchid. apad Phot. c. 149. 

p. 1369.; Died. 1. 2. p. 161. 1. 3. p. 213.; Strabo, 1. 3. p. 216. 1. 4. p. 29a &319.; 

PUn. 1. 33. feft. 2D. 21. p. 616. 618. 

* Sec Alonfo Barba, 1. 1 . p. 99. » Hift. gen. dcs voyag. t. 2. p. 642. 

* Arift. de mirab. aufcult. p. 1 153. D. ; Plin. 1. 33. fcA. 22. p. 618. ; Strabo, 
I. 3. p. 21 7. ; Voyage de Frczler, p. 151.; Atonlb Barba, t. 2. p. 287. ; Jour- 
nal du P. F^uiltee, 1. 1 . p. 468.; Hilt. gen. des voyag. t. 5. p. 324. ; Merc, 
de France, Julll. i; *'*, p. 1676. 

* Albert M. I. 4. de mineral, c. 7. p. 275. 
» Voyag. de Pyrard, part 2. p. 150. 

■ Acofta, bill. nat. dcs Indes, fol. 134. verfo.\ Voyag. de Frezicr, p. 76. 

* Ibid. p. 99, P Acofta, ibl. 134. rcfh, 
1 Rep. des iettr. 1. 14. p. 13 18. 

f Voyag. de Frezicr, p. 76. 5c 101. 102. ' Ibid. p. lOi. 

* See Diod. 1. 5. p. 353. 35T.; Strabo, 1, J. p, 217. ; Wn. 1. 33- ML. v. 
p. 616. 
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ties « in certain nvcn, is very line ^; and requires little prepara- 
tion. There is even fome found fo very pure, that it i^ 

du&ile and malleable the moment it is tadcen out of the wa- 

# 

tcrF. 

Men at firft would find no greater difliculty in refining fiU 
ver and copper. In thofe days they would meet with thefe 
metals naturally pure and unmixed with other bodies, which 
render the finelting-art fo di£kalt at prefent. They knew 
formerly ', and we know now «, of rivers which roll filver 
and copper in their dreams. * Frequently too theie metals are 
brought to light by torrents, and fpread upon the furfoce of 
the earth ^. They are then found even in large maiTes,. pure 
and without any mixture. Threads of pure filver have been 
often found in clues, refembling burnt lace «• In fome places 
of Peru they pick up pieces of virgin-filver, only by digging 
lightly in thefand '. Some of thefe pieces weigh fixty, and 
even one hundred and fifty marks •. This virgin-filver is mal- 
leable, and requires no further preparation, before it is 
wrought <^. It is the fame with copper. The ancients fpeak 
of countries where that metal was found naturally pure *. In 
feveral parts of Canada ^ and Louifiana S they gather red copper 
very pure. Mafies of this metal, weighing one hundred and 

■ Alonfo BaHm, 1. 1 . p. 100. ipt . ; Acofta, fol. tjf ; Conq.du Peroti, 1. 1 . 
p. 342. Voyag. de D. Ant. d'UUoa» 1. 1 . p. 51 3. ; Voyag. de Pyrard, part 2. 

p. 149-153. 

« Ptin. I. g3. fed. 21 . p. 6t6. ; Lettr. ^f. t. s. p. 73. t. 4. P- 92. ; Voyag. de 
Pyrard. p. 150. 

t Relat. delariv. dei Amazones par le P. d'Acugna^ t. 3. p. 80. 

* Strabo, 1. 3. p. aao. ; Pbiloftnit. de viuApdlon. I. g. c. 54.; Pliotiua, 
bibl. p. IOD7. 

* Lricarbot, hill, de la N. France, p. 94. ; Hiftor. delas guerrai dvtl. da Gra- 
nada, p. 2. ; Anc. relat. des Indea & de la Chine, p. 20. ; Hift. gen. des voy . 
t. 6. p. p. & 484.; Hellot de la fonte dea mines, p. 15. 

*> Akxilb Barba, t. 2. p. 447. & 451- ; PHn. I. 34. fed. 47* p. 668 ; Ifidor, 
origin. 1. 16. c. 2X. ; Hec. des voyages au Nord, t. 10. p. 155. ; JoufDal des 
fcav. Novem. 1676, p. 128. ; Hift. nat. de Colonne, t. 2. p. 514. 

• Voyage de Frezier, p. 145. 

' Voyage au Perou parD. Ant. d'Ulloa, 1. 1. p. 52"». 

• Ibid. p. 529. ' Lettres cdif. 1. 18. p. ai6. 217. 

• Arift. de mlrab. aufcnit. p. XX54. A. 

^ Kec. des voyages ao Nord, t. 9. p. 179. 

* Kift. nat. de Colonne, t. 2. p. 514. Near the lake ronchartrain are feme 
fnounuins whofe centre are of pure copper. 

T % fifty 
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fifty quintals k, fit for working, have been difcovered. It ap^ 
pears often in flender threads or branches >• 

Even when they afteiwards came to dig metals ft^m mines, 
they would at firft find little difficulty in refining them. They 
ordinarily find metals quite pure, or with very little mixture, in 
the tops of mines •• It is even not uncommon to meet with 
pure", and even malleable • gold in fome mines. They tell of 
a gold mine difcovered not long ago in the Brazils, (b rich, 
that they got that metal near the fuHace of the earth ?. Tra- 
vellers afllire us, that, in feveral parts of Monomotapa, they 
find gold by digging in the earth the depth of two or three 
feet ^. At the difcovery of the famous mine of Potofi, the 
vein was fo rich, that the metal appeared like a rock above 
gromnd as high as a fpear. It was a kind of ridge upon the 
top of the mountain, for three hundred feet in length, and 
thirty in breadth ». In the mine of Salcedo, at firft they 
found lumps of filver, which gave them no further trouble 
than cuttting them with the chifel '. In the year 1713, they 
difcovered on the mountain Ucuntaya in Peru, a prodigious 
cruft of folid filver, which yielded feveral millions «. The 
mine of St Elifabeth was almoft entirely of pure filver*. 
In the fame diflricl, there was another mine whofe furface was 
pure copper «. In the mines of Rouflillon, the workmen 
find fheets of red copper, formed by nature, very fine and 
(dudile. Thefe (heets are either fcattered amongft the gravel, 
or as it were pafled againft the ftones r. In a word, we ought 
to judge of the ancient mines, by thofe which are fometimes 

* Voyag. dt Frczier, p. 76. 

> Helloc de la fonte ^es mines, p. 3^. 

» SceStrab. I. 3. p. 2^.&3i9.; HUl.gcn.des voyag. t.2.p.53P.5.ji.&6;|0.; 
Acofta, hift. nat. dcs Indcs, fol. 145. rc^io. ; Voyag au Pcrou p4ir D. d'Ulloa, 
M . p. 374. ; Hellot de la fbnte des mines, p. 25. 26. & 68. 

« PUn. 1. 33. fca. ap. p. 616. ; Merc, dc France, Juillct 1731, p. 1809. ; Jib* 
yicr I73», p. Ii7. 

• Acad, dcs fcien. 1718, M. p. 87. ; Hift. gen. d^s voyag. t. %. p. 640. 
p Mcrc.de Franc. July 1726, p. 1676. ^ 

*i Hift. gen. dcs voyag. t. ip. p. 329. 

r Acofta, hift. nat. dcs Ind. fbl. 14c. vrrjo, 

t Voyag. de Frczier, p. 245.; Voyag. au Pcrou par D. Ant. dlJlloa. t. % p. 207-; 

« Voyag. au Pcrou par P. Ant.d'UlIoa, 1. 1. p. 513. t. 2. part 2. p. 286. 

« Alonfo Biiba, 1. 1. p. 72. » Ibid. p. 108, 

> Lc Mpnnicr, obfcrval. d'hift. nat. p, 21D. 
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difcovered in countries which are but little frequented. Pure 
and malleable metals are commonly found in mines which have 
never been wrought «. The French, on their firft arrival in 
Canada, met with a mine, where they gathered many piecea 
of copper, very fine and beautiful •. In feveral places of Si- 
beria» ftones are found on the furface of the earth, which 
contain a great deal of copper fc. In Hudfon's bay there is a 
mine of red copper, fo rich and pure, that without ufing fire, 
and only by beating it between two ftones, the inhabitants 
make it into all forts of utenftls they have occafion for <. 

Mankind then, in thefe firft ages, might procure metals 
without fo much fkill and labour as are now neceflary in dig- 
ging mines and refining metals '• Befides, the confumption 
could not be very great, fo that the refdurces we have men« 
tioned would be fufficient for a long time. 

As the world became more populous and civilized, the con- 
fumption of metals would be greater. We arc aiTured both 
by ibripture and profane hiftory, that the ufe of metals was 
very common in Afii and Egypt, about the middle of the 
period we are now examining. We,cannot fuppofe that this 
plenty was altogether the gift of nature. By this time, no 
doubt, mei> had begun to dig mines, and no longer procu- 
red them with the fame facility as at firft. It then became 
neceflary to ftudy the art of feparating metals from the other 
bodies with which they are commonly mixed. 

Befides, it is not enough to expofe metals to the fire as they 
come out of the mine. Many other precautions muft be taken 
to extricate thea> from the foMsign bodies with which they are 
intangled. The ore muft not only be pounded and wafhed, 
but it muft alfo be mixed with certain earths, and certain falts, 
iuid in a pertain proportion. Thefe are the ©nly means of fmelt- 
, ing and refining the greateft part of metals. Thofe wha firft 
attempted to refine metals, muft often have met with the fame 
accidents which happened to the ancient inhabitants of Peru 
in fmelting' filver -ore. The Incas^ had filver mines in manr 

' Hellot dc la fonte des mines, p. 7^. 

■ Lcfcarbot hift. dc la N. France, p. 402. & 455. 

* Rcc. dc« voyag. an Nord, t. 8. p. 381. 

* Rcc. dcs voy. t. 3. p. 316. ; Merc.dc Franc. Fcvr. 1719, p. 4^. 
i See Agricoladenat. foifii. \Ximt. 
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of their mountains, but at firft thej knew not the art of re- 
fining that metal. They only put the ore into the fire, but in- 
ftead of fmelting they faw it evaporate in iimoke. Neceffi- 
ty, the mother of invention, after feveral experiments, furntfh* 
ed them with a method of preventing this accident. They 
thought of mixing a certain quantity of lead with the fil* 
ver. The experiment was made, and fucceeded to their 
wiih *. 

As ores became more refraAory, it vrould become neceflary 
to ftudy the art of ufing fire to the beft advantage, and of grz* 
dually increaiing its force and adivity. It would coft them 
much ftudy to find out what kind of fewel was moft proper, 
whether coals, turf, wood, &c. Furnaces were probably in- 
vented very early, but bellows were not. That inftrument, 
fo fimple and fo ufeful, was certainly unknown in thefe firft 
ages, and is ftill fo to a great many nations '• They muft 
therefore have fupplied the want of this inftrument by Ibme 
means or other ; but we have no tradition on that fubjeA. 

Neither can we fpeak with any certainty of the methods 
ufed for fmelting and refining metals in thefe firft ages. We 
know but little of the proceedings of thefe ancient metallur- 
gifts. I fhall lay before the reader the manner in which the 
Egyptians reHncd their golden ore, as it is defcribed by Aga- 
tharchides », and Diodorus '• This people affirmed that they 
had learned the working of metals from their firft fovereigns ». 
Their practice, therefore, may throw fome light on the pro^ 
ceedings of the moft ancient ages. 

The Egyptians began by pounding the ore, till they had 
reduced it to about the bignefs of a grain of millet. They 
then threw it under millftoncs, which made it as fmall as the 
fincft meal. They next fpread this duft on large boards, a 
little inclining ; and fprinkled it plentifully withjwater, to car- 
try ofFall the grofs terrcftrial particles. After repeating this 
watering feveral times, the workmen rubbed the remaining 

• Hift. des Tncas, 1.8. c. 25. p. 363. 

' Voy. dc Corcal, 1. 1, p. 21 2. ; Hift. des Incas, t. a. p. 61. ; Hift. gen. dct 
Voy«g.t.3. p i8i. 

• Apud Phot. en. p. 1540. »» L. 3. p. i8a. 
'Afiaurch. p. 1343. ; Diod. p. 184. 

matter 
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jnatter for (bme time between their hauids^ wiping it with 
little fpunges, till nothing was left but the gold duft quite 
clean. Another fet of workmen then took this gold, and put 
it into earthen pots, where they mixed with it, in certain pro* 
portions, lead, fait, a little tin ^, and barley meal. They then 
poured the whole into vefiels, which they covered and luted 
with great care, fetting them in a refining furnace for five days 
and five nights fucceffively. Then taking them out and let- 
ting them cool, they removed the heads of the veHels, and 
found the gold quite pure, with very little wafte. Such was 
the method ufed by the Egyptians, from time immemorial, 
for refining gold. In gena:d, it does not appear that the 
ancients made any ufe of qutckfdver, in rejfining either 
gold or filver f. They employed lead ^ as a menflruum, and 
by frequent meltings made metals perfectly pure at laft. The 
Peruvians who made great ufe of gold and filver, knew no 
better method of refining them >. 

In whatever way the fecret of fmelting and refining metals 
came to be found out, it was known very early. Job fpeaks 
of the manner of trying gold by fire ». The great quantity • 
of gold and fllver which wc find difFufed amongfl fome nations 
in the mofl diflant ages, mufl convince us, that the arts of 
working mines, of fmelting and refining metals, mufl have 
been very foon difcovered in feveral countries. The fcriptures 
take notice, that Abraham was very rich in gold and filver •. 
Even then, thcfc metals were ufed in commerce as the com- 
mon fign or price of all other commodities. The four hun- 
dred fhekels of filver which Abraham gave to the fons of 
Heth for the burying-plac f , the money which Jacob com- 
mitted to his fons when he fent them down into Egypt to buy 
corn 4, demonilrate the great antiquity of metals in com* 
merce. 

• Tl.crc arc tin mines in Africa. Voyage dc V. Ic Blanc, part 2. p. 8o.; • 
Hift. grn. ('es voyag. 1. 1. p. 25. 

t Sec PlJn. 1. .^:. ictX. 32, Sk les rotes de Pcrrault fur Vitruvc, 1. 7. c. S. 

* Sec Prui.ibid.ftcl. 19. ; Sjii \.\k-cl ii.iXtir% <pvoT,r. 1. 1, p. 765. 
» Hifl. dcslncas, t. 2. p. 315.316. ~ C. 23. v. 10. 

» See Did. 1. I. p. 18. " GCi^ c.13. v.:2. »• Ibid. C. aS. V. 16. 

^ Ibid. c. 43- V. 12. 
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lt muft have been fomc time before men difcovered the art 
of forging metals, or worlcing them into proper (hapes, for 
the ufes they deftgned. At firft, I imagine, they had no 
other way of (haping metals, but by cafting them in moulds^ 
Strabo ' fpeaks of a nation who made ufe of caft copper, not 
knowing how to forge it \ and there are feveral nati<»is at-this 
day no lefs ignorant^. But people of induilry and ingenuity 
would fearch for a more commodious method of wofidng 
metals, and more fuitable to the feveral ufes for whidi they 
dcfigned them. They would foon* obferve, that all metals, ex- 
cepting lead and tin, after the firft melting, acquire a very (en- 
fible foftnefs and flexibility in the fire. This would give them 
the hint of working them in that ftate of heat, into many 
various forms. In confequence of this, they would contrive 
inftrunienfs proper for forging metals on coming out of the 
fire. Flints and ftones were probably the firft tools they 
ufed in this work. Modem travellers meet with nations w1k> 
hSive no other inftruments for forging metals <• 

Thefe rude and clumfy methods would not be followed long 
by any ingenious inventive people. Finding the inconvenience 
of thefe tools of ftone or wood, it would foon occur to them that 
metal would afford the moft proper inftruments for working 
metals. At firft they would caft their tools in moulds, rough 
and iraperfcft enough no doubt. The Peruvians had not the 
hammer. They fupplied its place with a kind of tools made 
of a mixture of copper and brafs, ojF a fquare form, and yet 
made fo as to be conveniently grafped*. The firft tools of 
metal would be fomething of this fort, till by degrees beco- 
ming more and more perfedt, they would at laft be able 
to form metals into the moft exa£l and commodious forms. 
The invention of the hammer, the anvil, and the pincers, 
was placed by the ancients in the renioteft ages. The Egyp- 
tians attributed chefe inventions to Vulcan, one of their firft 
fovcreigns «. Others give this honour to Cyniras f , the 

f L. 15. p. 1044. ' Hift. gen. dcs voyag. t. r.p. 231. 
• t Rcc. det voyages au Nord, t. ^. p. ^16.;' Hift. gen. des voyages, t. 5. p. 172.; 
Merc, dc France, Fcvricr 1719, p. 43- & 49-; Bilxl. univ. t. 2. p, 373. 

■ Hift. des Incfls. t. i.p. 61. 

» Palaphat.in Chron. Alex. p.4J. C. ; Ccdrcn.p. 19.D. ; Su*d t. 2.p.«5. 

J Pljn. 1, 7, ft^. i7. p. 41^ 
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frther %A Adorns, <^ich makes'thdoi no Isft UiGienti \at% 

word) the hammer and anvil ate memkm e d in the bcKdt of 

Job.. 

Tbe aitof fiorgtng oistab, widb^utall doubt, ^wns Juiovvn, 

. m.Egypt, and (bme paijs of Afia, in tfat ibofl diftant tUMf. 

. We fee arms of mctd in nfe in. Paleftme, a few ages after 
ika Atiod. Moies lays, that Abfakam drew his iabve i»» (bcri- 
fioe his fon iiaac \4 The ancient patriarchs ftaailngp^ tbcjr 
iheep, 18 a fiirdier pfdof, 4at the iabricaiajig of oMsk was 
then wdl undcrftood. Thty knew evto then liosr io ekecute 
troiks in gdd and fdvcr, which requiite delicay and eisaAhefi <• 
In a word, we fee every thing idating to mctals» the pkces 
where they are formed, the manner in whidi Aey aie wfoaghr, 
Jcc exafiiy defcribedan the book of Job^. The gseat do- 
gree of pcrfefiion to ^ich the art of workti^ meteis was 
broeght in the days ofMoCcs, is akme a fuficient evidence of 
its great antiq\iity« The artifts oould not have aoquixed fuck 

^eiequifite flcill as to execute the works he fpeaks of % if ^e 

.fiift difeovery of dieir art had not been very ancient. 

Mankind would begin with working iuch metals as were 
moft eafily procured and fabricated. Gold, iilver, and cop- 
per, poflefs both diefe qualities* I hare already observed, tlut 
conflderable maflis of thefe metals were fometimes found pui« 
and without mixture, that diey were eafily melted and refined. 
For thefe rea&ns, gold, iilver, and copper, were the firft 
metals that were wrought. At firft, men emidoyed gold and 
filver to uies for whidi diey do not feem to be defigaed by 
nature '• There was an old tradition among the Egyptians, 
diat the art of working gold and copper being found out in 
Tbebais, they firft made arms of diefe nietods to exterminate the 
wild beafts, and afterwards tools to cultivate the earth s. The 
Egyptians did then, as we know ieveml Mtsons have dome, 

* Chap. 41. V, 15. Aw. • Ocn. c. ta. v. 6. 

k lbld.c.31. V. I9,c.^.v.i2. « SM/irfrd, chtp.5. * 

^ Cbap. aS. I have already fakl, thtt I believe. Job to have been coteinp0* 
rary with Jacob. See our diflcrtation ^t tbe end of this vdluine. 

* See part a. b. 2. feft. i . c. 4. 

t !:eet.acret. 1. 5. v. 1169.; Scrviut in Afield. 1. 1 a. V. 87. 

* Plod. 1.1. p. 19. 
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wlia|iiitgQUaiidfihertoidmoftallibit»ofiifiBii». Wbett^te 
CarthagiiBiam.airiyed the fiift time in fietioi*, die faiwfcfc. 
tarns of that countiyeiiiidojred'filvcr for die loweft uiAtmt^ 
mmnM laibL The hiAory of tlie difiaofcty of Amsticm 
ponfinMthetnidiofthefeaociflnttnditioiis. TheSpanianfe 
law widi furprife» thelVnivians andMexicaiM inakeufeofgoU 
and flwfer all forts of paipo<esk« Tbispraaicewati 
m(m iliiinrtsalod»er.nadQni of AflMrica I. Botnomctali 
meue commonlf ttfod bf dM aiiciBnts dutti oopptt 

The iifaaaerj awl woricangof dieTe BMtab I have 
fpeakingof^ were n9 doobr. of great advantage to 1 
but yet not to be con^iarad with dmt of iron. Theie is 
fiometid of fo great life in the exerdfe of all the aitSy whss 
O M rtrib n toi fo muc^ to:thflir impfovement. But die findoa^ 
asd wofking of iran anuft have been a very late ami ^'r^inilt 
diicovery. Widiout doitbt»it was tfaelaft of all OKtdsflMa. 
hind vroreacqaainted with, or knew how to tile. 

NatuiiB has ifidotd difiifod imn over all the world; but ttU 
there is no i^letal fo difficult to be known and dUbovered. 
Nodvng difdofes it The naoft part of odier metals frequent- 
ly ibowthemfelves fiich as they are, that is, in the real fosas 
of metaiaf The oces of gold, fihner, and copper, have cans- 
monly a certain colour and. brightnds which difeover theai. 
But iron is almoft silway&caBcealed nnder appearanoes, .whicli 
^ notindicate any metal to vulgar eyes. It is not commo n ly 
found but in d^e fonn of Aonev and deep under gcound* Even 
in di|^ countries whese it moft abounds, and is m<^ expofed 
to view, the^ople tmhple upon it without knovringki it 
leems only a Uackifh fiuid or gravel, having no marks fo diiL 
tinguifo it from, other kinds of matter, which ace not iroo^ 
and yetLhave the fiuae appearances. One muft be a good vtt^ 
funl phibfopber to know this metal in the imnc, or to foul 

^ ScejHerQd.l.3«n^a3.; H^i^L JEttiifp.1.9. iq^ Xm drt|ettr.t.s3»p« 
far. . F . 

•Thati^PqrtQttl. 

* str^bOy 1. % p. 324. 

^ Voyage dc Coreal, 1 1. p. 250.; Conq, da Pcron, t. r. p. 7*. 

» Voyage d'AniQp in 4». P» 41- ; Kivicre dc« Amazonet par Ic P. d'Aciyi^ 
}' 3- p. >9-; ^^' ^^ ?<^"» ^' «• P-*4.» Voyag, dcCojctJ, 1. 1. p.«ap. 
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krvutio the earths and fanit wUdk cofanin. it; Hork «ouU it 
motut'Ac/k to moi^ who hod imFcr fiaen iran, had no idte of 
ft^MiArwef^Mt lookup fiirk? How couU they cxtmft thia 
natal/fiom that, fand and gnwclt bjr achainof ofwatioiis aa 
omchrJudden fiom the mind aa the tnateriala ^vere finom the 

«fO»; tn ■ ' .' 

Ift>mU^ thotgteBteftobftacle^thoufeiifin)^ wm tfad 
4tfk*bf.#f jmkangit^ laaa^ of all owialsf is die aoft diffi«( 
cult to bring iaao'ftiftoa. fie&daSf ondfingie nulling, k &fi«i 
ciffMI Ii»riieiider. gaU, Sluer^ or coper duAilc and nMlkahle. 
It{iaiflMt/Ea mtth^iroo^ A piece of thia metal once meltedy it 
as uHMAable-as^ever^ and not mom doOile ^than a flint, ht 
thiaftatcittsftili hnitl aadbrittle^. and cannot bear the hanw 
ncr* either cold or hot* The file, the ohtiei, an^ the gia^ 
ver^caia aakeno imprdlon npon it «• In order to forge iro% 
dissciofB^ it was necaliary to find out^e art of foftening it, 
and rendering it du^e. To do this, it muft be mekoi' a 
fecofuLtinev then beat with i;«ry heavy Hammers i tbis-niafs 
nwft be. put inboche.furnacq and heated dU it is upon the 
. p( fdson,^ then put again in lliis ftate undaT the ham^ 

r4ithis operation muftba nspeatedfeveial tjmesr: at laft this 
hasd and brittle ma&t by frequent heating and hammeruig, be-^ 
contfcs forgeabk •• AU tbofe operations much morr^Gomplica<* 
ted than thofe on other metals, muft have long retarded the 
ufeofnmu . . , ^ 

I will oonfefs, that ibme lucky accident might, and prc^ 
lMd»ly didy afift men at iirft in this difcorenr. However igno* 
nmt they were in metallurgy » they might follow the indications 
which natttre preiented them« fMrooced^ from ftefrto flepy by 
little and litde. They maft have done fe» fince we fee that 
they arrii^ at laft at the art of forging iron. But this know« 
lodge could not be obtained, but by the concurrence of a great 
many happy chances and favourable cohjim£ture6 which fait 
out bnt*feidoaci; - Subtemneons fires> the burning <if fbrcfts, 
and all the other events which might have been the means of 
difcovering the fabrication of gold, fdver, and c(^par> would 

■ Art dc con vertir Ic far |)sr M. de Kcaomiuv p. 2. ft i9^^Wi 
* %c^\iSsL\u, ibid, p* 2. 3* * 
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beofnoiRrtkeallknfpeaiDirod. The luftoiy of -Mow* 
and BcruiA»ds,ais an erklenc pnof^ all'dn. Thefe mi> 
^ns had iotig pbfleficd the art of wockflig grid» fibci^ and 
coppecy hot had jiotdieleaft idea of iron sdKMghk: ' 
in thefe countries r. 

All nations were origtnaUy in At fiune flaAe of 
We have incomeflaUe pmlbk ^ Ai9» laA^endeat of Antt^ 
tdmony of hiftonana* A kind crf^ ftoMi cw m momIj >caiU 
$tamdtr-ftmet^j are ftill prefcnrcd in a great many 
They have dK ftape of axss^ plough-AaMt 
leC84 or wedges t' Fordiemoft parttbeyote^faiiibftancelike 
ihat of oar gun^flintftiibhnnl that no file caftfllake the kaft 
impreflion upon them. We ought pardcuiarly to take ndtke, 
that they are almoRr sdl pierced with a round hole in the placs 
moft proper for receiving a handle; and this hole is madein 
iuch a manner, that the handle being once forced in^* will not 
eome out again but mth great diiSculty, as it is widi ov 
hammers. It is evident firxn infpedion alone, Aat diefe 
ftones -hare been thus wrought by the hands of men. The 
holes for kiferting the hai^les prove their deftination, and 
rtie feveral' litB diat ivere made of them %* This is fomecfaing 
more than a mere coi^fecRue. 

It is wdl known, thife topIs of itene have been in aft m 
America from time tnunemorial t. They are found in the 
tombs of the andentiiihabicants of Peru <-, and feveral nations 



• Alonib Barbtt 1. 1 . p. KXI. A; li8.; Hid. des Incfls, t. up 105. t. 2. p. 6f . 
d::;i9.; Acofta. hUl. nat. des Ind. fbl. iji.; Voyag. au P^ron par D. Ant. 
dfUUoa* t.K|r.|9feft39iw M^daVMtd^delterlifi.tT^A^ p.45K. 
/ f If ftivdcsiocta, t.ft,p.6M Atoafi) Baiba» t. i.p.' 109. &c.; Htft. de U 
Virgin, p. 58.4 75-; N. Hclat, de la France equinox, p. 19.; Lcttr.cdif.t. ii. 
p. 4(9. 420. . • 

, t 'Vemay lee theibipeoftltemin Adrian ToUi as, Hiftor.gemtnar.&lapli]. 
l.s. C.261. p. 4^3. 
\ Pfiny feons to adaiCNrlfid^ this, when lie fiiys)SMfeff«s^e;tatf<^«^ 

' Mfltnrs des £iuvag. t. a. p. T09. 110.; Hift. de la Virglnie, p. 312. &c.; 
JLettr. cdlf. t. 20. p. ^24* t. 25. p. 124^ Voyaged JDHmp. 1. 1. p. 9^.; Nouv. 
relat. de la France equinox, p. 152 . 

» Voyage au Pcroa par D. Ant. d'UHoa, 1. 1. p. 3H4.; Toyage d f 6«jwitcur. 
par M.de U Coodamioe, p. 104.; Mem. dc I'actd. de Bcrilo, i74ft» p. 4ji. 
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mk AAn 9t tibh iaf t. Thejr flMpe and iuirpea tkem upon 
a kiadof -griiidftoiie, and, hf kng^ ci thae» MxNir, and pa^ 
ftresiGer fivvm them into asyfigue they {dai^ Thqr then fit 
Aem vefy dejctemufly vnih a* handle, and ule them Marly in 
the fiune manner we do our tools of iron ^ Alia* and Eu* 
rape ^«o& ftrewed with diefe fort of floncs. They are fre- 
qoeniyfeund^ There nmft then iMHrejbem a time^ when die 
peoplevf'thsfacnuntneswerdiignoi&ntol.ths uieof ironr, at 
iie people of America wedelMfnief the arriint of the Ettropeans. 
>' bet ufadd to AA evidenotBy^ liK te ftiw o ey of ancient a«H 
it^dn^ They are nnannqoBa in dedating, that the firft gene* 
Mtiotts had Ktde or no knoiirtedgeof icen^ and that they were 
die Uteft'-in leaming- to-work diis df any metal. * Andendy 
diey emfdoyed copper ifxt* M the pitfptfes for which we now 
malbe uTe of inm *. Arms^ toobSor hulbandry and the mechanic 
arts, were aU nf copper fsmkoiy ages. The wiitinga'ctf flo« 
Bier leave usno room to diaubt of this. We fee» that, at die 
time of the Trojan war, iron was very Utde uftd. Copper* 
in ai word, fappUed its place $ and this metal wat nfed both in 
making of arms s and alKkinds of tods and oitnfils \ Jt 
w»stbe feme for many agss amnngft the Romant •• Almeft 
all die arms and tools of that people nosiir extant, are iof cap- 
per «. The tnoft convinctng pioo^^thal^ die tife* of copper 

•^ ^Mtenwdesftarages, t.i.p.xtf.; Alb^f. Citai. ftivi|:M. e. 66w 
< McBors detfauvag. t. a. p. xioc; Lettr. ^dif. t. so. p.aa4. 
"Catimiiia. aproviqoeafPtritanevCbskln, lttfaepboe,sooonli]KtoA- 

0ricola, where they find iDoft of tbde tents. Dt ut; Mk 1. |.c t^ p. 

2te. 
> Adnan. ToUios, kcocH. c. s6t.s JMlB; 4flS fctv. Dcoieyhi tWp V* 77t4 

Diaii. Itil. D. B. de MontftnooD, c« aS. p. 440.; Htm. dt TtfetT» Wtnim 

J SeeaKol'htft.deGeDghizcsoparPetIsdeUCrois»p.8. 

« Hefiod. Thepg. ▼. 7»> 7^- 73S* Op- v. 150. 152.; LeereL tf^v. tM,; 
Vmospmd Augfutt,. de civ. Dti, K 7. cua Sdiol. ApoUoa. «d L s. f • 43^^ ; 
lfidor.origifi.1.8. c.fi.p. 71. C. I.16.C. I9.20.l.i7.ca.. 

« lUadb ]. 4. V. SAX. h 13. v.4ia. 1. 23. v. 560. 561.; Qdyf. t. ai. v* 4^3- ; 
Hcfiod. Thcogon. v. 316. ; Plut. In Thcf. p. 17, C; Pauf. I. j. c J. p. aiU 
Jithen.l.4.p. 233. 

•• IRad.l.j.v. 7a3.&c.I.23.v.n8.; OdylT. I. 5. ▼. 244* 

* Diony r. Htlic 1. 4> p. 121.; T. livius, I. x. n. 4^. 

' See le Recd'antiqult. par M. le C deCaylus, 1. 1. p. 337. j^fta6i. a&s.; 
AKiiude Trcv. Sq^lcmbrc ir3# p. WS* »53<J. X537* 

preceded 
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piecj^iM diat 0f tron; ii» ihit the-ancieiilnJediinft i 
idigious 4;ercmciuer*. The Sabim pckAi cut their htturtaUi' 
a kiwfe of bra& ^ . The high pcieft of JufMteratiloaie^.Milfo 
ufe of flieen of copper for the fame purpofe <• Whcstbo £«^ 
trufcana had a mind to build aaev city, they aiiiitwH laiiitf 
liniijts.with.aculterof brafr^ . • .'>i"' • 

Fuctbtf, ihia waa not a pniAicr>peoii]iar to tkrGflM)QM>r 
S^iDaoa; itwaaooauiiaatDalljth&ndoaftofaiitiiliiitf. ^Rw 
ai-m&of.chfrSgyptiaiiawemcttmDBaolf of bnifi4i» iDtthttina 
of AgadiaiichMlca» they SanmA oUMs and tamaMa df copper 
in the rubbiOiof oidvunaan. Joblpeaka of hoM «f itidiJ^ 
Tbeicoptuna £i7» that when the FhiUftiiiea had &aifai4ii 
their poweiv .tliq^hovodhiin wirii.teina of bra&A* : Hcao- 
dotus affiiifa va, that the MafiqptK had thei^ axea* piiM» 
quiv^rh hfOchet^ and their very horfe*trappiii|iy of thisjao- 
tal^ In England s Switsarlaiidf Germany, hut BMit 0^ 
ckdlyjnthc Mcthem Idngdon^N anna^ ringa, and ater ja^ 
ffaiiOMntf of hcaft, are oAn foofd in old toinhi: 

It was the £tfne an America* the aims and took of that paic 
of the worM )¥cre of copper .t. Hatcheta of ahia aaetiL ktvm 
betti £9un4 in the ancient eomba of^ the Bennaana^ • IThele 
hatchet^ diier nothing fiom owa m ihape :*• In Japfla,^oven 
at this day, all things which ki. other counfliea ace aaado* of' 
ir6kn, are thece made of capper or hm&t. Inawonl,.4tvary 
thing proves, that no meul was fo much nfed in andem dteea 

• sdiol.'nMoa'it. ad Idyll, i. v. 96^; MMseb. Bst.L j.Ci.iy.r* Jii«Ka4 
p. Fcftui.,vocc Adtrit, p. 4.; Plot, la Thcf. p* 17. C. 

'Macrob.Stt. 1.5. c. i9.p.5i«. 1 serv.dd JEneid.l. i.v.44^. 

axacrDb.Joef4«>p.|X9. » JHod.i.i<p.i9. 

k Apod Phot. p. 134Z. ft 1344. ' Chap. so. v. %^ 

^ Judg. c. x6. V. ix. according to the Hebrew. • L. X. a. az5. 

• Mem. de Trevoux» Fevricr !7i|, p. s88. sfa. a9f . 

» Noov€B. )itt. <d« la mcr Mikiiie* tnn. 1699. p. tt. ana. X7oo» p. 14. a^. 
333.; Joum. dea icav. Dectmb. 175X1 p. 778.; Rudbck Atlait. part 5.«. 7. 
p. X45.; Scheuzer. phyfiq. facr. t. 6. p. X03. » 

4 A£0ft.h4(b.aat.dcs lDdea«1.4.c 3. Ibl. f 32. fiAa.; Cona- ^a. Mioaw t. 
1.P.94.&S7. • 

' Voyag. a« Pcrpu par D. Ant. dOJB^a, t. x. p. 3S4«; Mem. de^acad. d* 
Barlin.x746» p.4$x.; Mem.dcTrev. Jiiillecz793> p.x»'5-; B«c. d'aatjq-i?«r 
M. lcC.de Cay Ins, t. x. p. 163.; Hill, 61BI Incai, I. a. p. xw. 

« D. Ant. d'Ulloa. in hit account of the llgar^ iwa^T. 

^ Kempfpr, hift. da JapoD, t. X. p. 74. 
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mmffn* hbof mfbm oontrilNilod to dik. Copper it 
{pmad^mfpmt quisitkifls, 'mntily taken from the mine^ nqc 
difioate t»fiMk» tad next to gold and filver, is the moft duc- 
tile •£nll m^Os. 

Bntcppferii a foft metal and eafily blunted. It would not 
therefeie of itfidf be able to*refift die efibrtv which were ne- 
cettmf^mAmal of du! woeka in which it was employed. Some 
OMHlv orafttbea mirBbeen' found tm haiden-it, before they 
oonld fMibon thefimie vmAM with ooppeiv<¥^bicb we perform 
at^mdfattmUii.iiQn.' Teaapering wa&ihe means which it 
wc^ft^m Aeamients moft o<|iiimQplfi^ The 

figft igedtan oCantiquity^aiIiureiis.of 4ha % wd their teftimony 
is jDonfimMd..by: the flxamiiMitns. whidiha^ been mode by 
afiiftffKnfeneGfedc and Roman' antiquitiea of copp^ We 
canflDtiercn dnidit of thia* after the infujHes and experiments 
whifdi JMfft been fanely mndr by the Conotrdr Cnylus on the 
te m p e rin g ofnoppec Bf bis opcsalions be c^jbtained a.kind of 
copper, mekedy forged^ all^nsd, tempered extremely hard, 
fqfaffptWf of the grinJflnne, andt in one word,^ poiTeflod of all 
thn^fkropcsiies jct iron^. -Copper may be, hardened alfo by 
mining alloy wiith. it. This opcration was known to the 
andentflikabitants of Pcfu. They ufed it to harden their tools 
aild amss^ which wem all tif copper r. 

^Inmaintaioing however tkit» toriginally, copper fupplied 
the pieced inm% I do not pretend to aflirm that diis laft me- 
tal was altogether unknown in the ages we are now upon. 
Sevetal teflfanonies giire us reafon to belike that fome nations 
knew the ^rt of working iron 10 very ancient times. Tliere 
was a tradition among the Egyptians ■ that Vulom had taught 

« Ttetzes ad Heilod. Op. k Diet, ▼<150. p. 48* 

" lUq. xl'antkiQit. par M. le C. de Caylat, p. S4S. k U^i MoirtftupOB 
fSif- iUL c 5* P* 70. c. XI. pk 167. 

* Caylni ibid. p. 144. 

7 Maata B«bt» t. x. p. JX& $ leo.d'nitlqBit. par M. le C. de Caylus, 1. 1. 
p. 150.^52. 

* Chfon. Ptffcal, p. 4J. C. ; Cedten. fb). 19. D. There li • iMnUeft contrt. 
diakn fa Ccdreirat. For ^fter lie his i«d that Vnlctn taught the Egyptians 
tpforecannsof item heaOdt, that hatAngobtaiaed pinceri , by bif prayers, 
ftom heaven, he ufed then to worlting copper. 

Ifa alfi> the pailage of Agatarcbidc» >«^s, p^ 158. DQtek. 

them 
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them fa forge arms of ifon. The Phoetiidansalfo' noted a- 

mong their moft aiidciit hefO€9> twa brotheiSy' wIid wetc fiip- 

pofed to have difcovered iron, wA the maanir c€«valUiigk •• 

The Cretans, as Diodoni$ relates, placed both tbedifaoittrjr of 

. iron, and the aft of working it, in the moft feooie periods of 

^ir hiftory ^. The inhabitants of Mount Ida pfeotndsd to have 

learned the art of woridng this metal, from the mochrf of Ae 

gods «• In a viroid, Prometheus in ^chjrlaa bCMfa of teri^g 

taught mankmd the iabfkatioil of ail metiik'. fiooMaudms 

afcribe the difcoveiy of the art of working iMH, to tte Cf- 

dops s and ibme to the Chaljrbes ^ a very aaclMt peopk^ 

venowned fortheir fkill in workmg this metal t. TheChalybes 

inhabited the fouth coafts of the Euxine leUt betwaett CA- 

chis and Paphlagonia ^. CInnens Alexandriiiua pretends that 

the art of making iron maReable was found out bjr die No- 

lopes ^ This naikm was fituated in Paimonia, along the 

banks €f the Danube, between Noricum 4Uid Moefuu With- 

out emering into aAj difeuffion of thefe traditions, whaeb ase 

all liable to great difficulties and contradidions ; it appean 

ftook the boel: of Job, that the art of working iron was 

known in feme countries in the ages we are now fpeaking of >. 

The books of Mofes alfo fumifli us with a very ftrong proof 

of the antiquity of this difcovery . Fimn the manner in virhidi 

this legiflator fpeaks of iit>n, it appears that metal nuift have 

been long in ufe in Egypt before his time. He celebrates the 

great haidnefi of it » ; takes notice that the bedftead of Og 

King of Bafhan was of iron > ; he fpeaks of mines of iron » % 



• Sanction, apud Eufeb. p. 35* C. ^ L. 5. p. gSx. 

« Sophocl. apud Strab. 1. 10. p. 715. ; Diod. 1. 17. p. 796. : Andor Phora^. 
spud Schol. Apollon, adi. z. v. 11J19.; Strabo, 1. 10. p. 7^. 1 14. p. 966. 
* « In Promctii. tA»(!lo, ▼. $ai, « Plin. I. 7. fcft. 57. P.4X4. 

' Ammian. Marcell. 1. fti. c. 8. p. V^%. ; Schol. Apollon. ad K a^ v. Ji}; • 
jKCtzca, chil 10. y. 338. 

« iEfchy!. in Prometh. viii^. v. 113. ; ^ik- Oeers.l.l.v.lB. 

• See Martiniere's diaionary, vocs Chalybes, art. 3. tod DanvltteP^ai^iof 
the retreat of tiie ten thoufiind. 

k Strom. 1. z. p. 365. 

• Chap. Z9. V. 44, c. so. V. 44. c. aS. v. s.« . 4a v. Js^c, 41. ▼• x3. 
k Levit. c. 16. V. Z9. ; Peut. c. aS. v. 33. ft 48. 

I. peut. c. 3. V. u. > Ibid. c. S. 9.9- 

he 
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he compares (h^ feverity of the fervitude of the Ifraelites in 
£gypt) to the beat of a funiace fpr mplting that metal ■• 
But what is moft worthy of ouf attention is, that they then 
made fwords •, knives r, axes i, and tools for cutting ftpnes ', 
of iron. To make the blades of fwords and knives, they muft 
have known the arts of tempering and turning iron into fted. 
Thefe fafts feem to me_ fufficient to prove- that the difcovery of 
iron, and the arts of working it, were extremely ancient in 
Egypt and Paleftine. .... 

' ' But at the fame time that we acknowfc^.gc -the antiquity of 
working iron in fomefew places, we muft confefs th;U in 
thefe ages the ufe of it was neither very common, nor very 
ihnch diiFufed. All antiquity Is unanimous in declaring, that 
all nations we knpw any thing of, once ufed copper in the 
place of iron, and that this practice fubfiflpd many ages, in 
ibm'e very enlightened and civilized countries. It may not be 
improper to take notice, that we do not. find that ^4Qfes, m^dp 
ufe of iron in any part of the tabernacle in .the y^il^^rnefs, or 
Solomon in any part of the temple at Jcrufalcm. 

Having thus fpoke of tbofe arts which were invented 
ihrough neceffity, we muft now proceed to fay j(bmething of 
thofe which owed their birth to leifure and luxury, the fruit? 
of that abundance which is produced by agriculture. The 
number of thefe laft are more confiderable in thi? period than 
we could have imagined. Some of the firft nations knew the 
arts of designing, of cafting metals, and of ingraving. They 
had alfo fome notions ofcfculpture, and feveral oth^r arts. The 
magnificence which reigned in fome countries a few ages after 
the flood, neceffarily fuppofes the knowledge of thcib arts. In 
generid, I miift take notice, that, in the courfe of my refearches, 
I have all along obferved with aftoniftimcnt, that the merely 
pleafmg arts have been as ancient in their origin, as thofe of 
the moft indifpenfable necefTity. Jubal, the inventor of mufical 
inftruments, was brother to Tubal-cain the inventor of metal- 
lurgy f, I (hall confine myfelf at prefcnt to fpcak of the origin 

• DcUt. C. 4. V.20.' 

• Num. c. 35. V i^ F T.fvit. c. I. V, 17. i DciJt. c. 19. v. J- 
' Ibid. c. 2';. V. 5. f Gen. c. 4. v. 21.^3, 

Vol. I, X of 
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of defigning, of the goldfmiths and fculptors arts. Mufic, 
and fome other arts, wiH be confidercd in that article, where- 
in We defign to treat of the manners and cuftoms of thofe 
ages which are the fubje£l of this Hrft part of our work. 



CHAP. V. 

Of the origin of deftgnittgy ingraving^ of goldfmiths ivcrk^ 
and fculpture. 

IT would be equally difficult and unprofitable,' to ranfack 
^ {hades of antiquity, to find the precife origin of the 
arts of defigning, of cafting and ingraving metals, of carving 
wood, ftone, &c. Nothing can be faid with certainty of the 
origin and firft improvements of thefe arts, but that they arc 
extremely ancient. Man is born an imitator: we may obfervc 
in all nations a ftrong inclination to copy the objefts which arc 
before them. F-vcn the greateft favages, who have the leaft 
connection and intercourfe with the civilized part of mankind, 
have fome idea of the art of defigning, that is, of imitating 
(rudely enough indeed) the natural objefis with which they are 
furroundcd «. 

The Shadows of bodies fuggefted the firft idea of defigning. 
Some pcrfon who had cither more acutenefs or more leifure 
than others, ftopping to confider this efFedt, it came into his 
head, to trace the outlines of one of thefe fhadows exaSly, 
with fome inftrument o^ other. When the ihadow had va- 
niihed, he obferved that thefe outlines bore a refc mbiance to 
the real objed » which had produced the fhadow. 

What chance had thus difcovcrcd, was foon formed into 
a regular art. After fome time, they would attempt to re- 
prefent objefts without the affiftance of their fliadows, and by 



* Voyage dc J.de Lcry, p. 277. i Lcfcaitot, hill, dc la Kquv. Franc, p. 
^92, ; Moeurs de« fauvagcs, t. 2. p. 4-;. 
* ■ Acad, dcs infnipt. 1. 19. p. 252, 
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a little practice, the eye alone would guide the hand in copy- 
ing the proportions and liicenefTes. Defigning at- iirfl: was 
quite imperfed^ and confided only in drawing the outlines of 
bodies. By and by the artifts began to endeavour to repre- 
fent the inner parts which were not diftingulfhed by the (ha- 
dow, fuch for example (if it was a head) as the eyes, nofe, 
mouth, &c. As they had learned from tlie fliadow to repre-* 
fent the outlines of bodies, they would fee the neceffity of 
attempting to reprefent the inner parts ; and they would fuc- 
ceed in this attempt, by difpofmg the figures of thcfe parts 
properly within the outlines ». 

Coals, chalk, &c. would furnifh men at firft with inflru- 
ments for drawing upon jnrood, flone, &c. They would prac- 
tife too upon fand, clay, and other foft bodies. By and by 
they would endeavour to ingrave upon harder fubftances, which 
might retain the figures, with flints, and other (harp inflru- 
ments. The fhape which foft bodies afTume when put into 
harder, and the imprefEon which hard bodies leave upon the 
foft, would foon fuggcft the hint of calling in moulds, and 
making imprefiions. In a word, thefe rough draughts of 
fculpture, which nature fo often exhibits to the view, would 
give them the idea of carving in wood, flone, &c. Thus 
began the arts of the ingraver, carver, goldfmith, and fculp- 
tpr ; arts which, I imagine, preceded that of painting. 

The firft men might acquire pretty foon the knowledge of 
fomc of thefe arts. They might learn to ingrave on wood 
and ftone, and even to carve and cut thefe into figures, before 
they knew the art of working metals. The example of fc- 
veral favage nations* confirms this conjc<Sure. The people 
who inhabit the banks of the great river of the Amazons, have 
fome notions of fculpture, though they are quite unacquaint- 
ed with the ufe of metals f . It is the fame in feveral other 
countries «. Every thing therefore inclines us to think, 
that thofe arts of which we are ti-eaiing in this chapter, had 



^ Acad, det infcript. 1. 19. p. 251. 

y Relat. dela riviere dcs Amazoncs pat If P. d*Ania;na, t. 3. p. 104. 105. 
« N. fclat. dc la Franco equinox, p. 140. ; Lact, hift. dc« Jnd. Occid. 1. ;i. 
1. 16. p; 57; 
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their origin in the rcmoteft ages. It only now remains to 
propofe feme conjefturcs on their gradual improvement, and 
to examine to what degree of perfcSion they might have at- 
tained in the ages we are now examining. 

After that of drawing upon flat furfaces, the art of cafting 
In moulds, I imagine, was next pra&ifed. It was fufficient tb 
give men a hint of this, to obferve the fliapes aflfumed by foft 
fubftances, when they happened to fall into the cavities of 
niofc compaft and folid bodies. The fanie thing would give 
them an idea of moulds; and they would follow the examples 
fet thqm by nature. They would fearch for earth of fuch a 
nature, th^t, though it were folid, might be eafily foftcned 
and kneaded. The favages are not ignorant of this art of 
moulding •. 

At firft they would mouM only clay, plaifter, &c. but ingeni- 
ous and induftpious nations would not continue long to ufe only 
fach brittle materials for thefe kind of works. The dcfire of 
rendering their produftions more folid and'durable, would put 
them upon contriving how to make them of metals. We fee 
this by the prefent EHczer made to Rebecca. It confifted of 
ear-rings and veflels of gold and filver *. It even appears, that 
thefe kind of jewels were then pretty common in fomc parts 
of Afia. Mefes fays, that Jact>b made the perfons of his 
houfehold give him up all their car-rings *. Judah gave his 
fignet and his ring to Tamar in pledge *. The ufe of fuch 
things was equally ancient in Egypt. Pharaoh, in raifing 
Jofeph to the dignity of his prime miniftcr, gave him his ring, 
and put a gold chain about his neck •. We know alfo that 
this patriarch commonly ufed a lilver cup ''. We may join to 
thefe teftlmonics of facreJ hiftory, that of profane authors. 
We fee from their writings^ that the art of working gold and 



. « N. Relat. de la France equinot^, p. 143. ; Lcfcarbot, hilt, de h N. France, 
p. -777. 

•» Gen. C.24;. V. 11. & 53. c Ibid. c. 35. v. 4. 

< Gen. c. .38. V. 18. It i» probable this ring was ingraved. Tbc Hebrew 
«'ord CDnn Khiham, ^gv\f\cs a fignet. Kdw, a fi^et muft ht^ Ibmediftioc- 
Sve mark or ingraving.- Sec les mf m. deTrcv. Sept. I7P, p. 1051. 

• 0«n. c^4i. V. 42^ Sec below, b.'6. chap. z. ' Ceiu c. 44. v. ». 

fclvc^ 
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filvcr was pra^liTed in Afia « and Egypt ^ in the moft remote 
ages. 

By infenfible degrees, the art of cafting would give birth to 
that of fculpture in wood, ftone, and marble. This opera^ 
tion is an imitation of nature, which frequently prefents us 
with a rough kind of fculpture. Befides, the figures in this 
art bear an exa£l refemblance to the real obje£b we converfe 
with. The firft attempts in fculpture were probably in clay. 
Men would begin by employing the materials in moft com- 
mon ufe. The neceffity of procuring themfelves veiTels, had 
taught men to work earth and clay, They would naturally 
ufe thcfe alfo in their works of imitation. There was no need 
of many tools to execute fuch kind of works, k is with the 
hand they form them, and the fingers are of more ufe than all 
other tools. Three or four pieces of wood at moft are fufli- 
cient to finifli fuch works ». The plainnefs of this pradice, 
made Pafiteles ^, a famous ftatuary of antiquity, fay, ** That 
** the invention of modelling clay into figures, bad given birth 
•* to the art of making ftatues of marble and bronze.** Ori- 
ginally in all nations the ftatues of their gods were only of 
moulded clay. 

The tranfition from figures of day, to thofe of wood and 
ftone, muft have been fomewhat difficult ; yet it appears that 
mankind were not long in making this tranfition. The wor- 
Ihip of idols is extremely ancient ». It was fpread over all 
Afia and Egypt, in the days of Abraham ■ and Jacob ■*. 
Idolatry, no doubt, contributed much to the improvement of 
fculpture. For though the reprefentations of the obje£b of 
pubKc adoration were at firft coarfe, and ill performed, yet 
civilized nations would foon learn to make the imaged c^ 
their gods in a more artificial and elegant manner. The Tent- 
phim which Rachel ftole from her father Laban •, were, accor- 
ding to the beft interpreters, little images in human ^fhape^ 
Many other things prove the great antiquity of fculpture in 

t DiodJ. i.p. ila. 123.; PUn. l,.-?!. fc^. 15. p.614. 

* Dioi.l.i.p. 19. * Fcllbirn, prhKipcsd'archJiccl.!. 2. r. i. 

^ PHn. !. 35. fea. 45- 1>. 7". ' Jefliua, c.'S4. v. I4> " Id. Ibid.- 
■ Gen. c. 31. V. 19. c. ^s, v. t. & 4, 

♦ Gcii. C.31. V. 19- &p. 
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Afia and Egypt. Not; to mention the teftimonies of profane 
authors r, God forbade his own people to make unto them- 
feives graven images 4, or gods of filvcr, or gods of gold '. 
He commanded them alfo to break all the images of the gods 
which the Canaanites worihippcd >. Mofes fpeaking to the 
Ifraelites in the wildernefsy fays, ^^ For ye know how ye have 
** dwelt in the land of Egypt) and how ye came through the 
•' nations which ye pafled by. And ye have feen their abo- 
^' minations and their idols, wood and ftone^ filver and 
^< gold *." This text proves that thefe nations had long been 
in pofleflion of the arts of carving and fculptu/e. I might 
fpeak too of the golden calf, which was made after models 
the Ifraelites had feen in Egypt. But I imagine I have fuf- 
iiciently proved that fculpture had its origin in the moft remote 
antiquity. 

This art muft have been very imperfe£i in thefe firft ages. 
Sculpture requires the knowledge of fo many other arts, that 
we have reafon to think its beginnings were very coarfe, even 
among thofc people who afterwards excelled in it the mofl« 
V/e have no means of judging of the plrodudions of the firft 
nations. We may however form fome idea of them, from 
what ancient writers fay of the firft attempts in fculpture a- 
mong the Greeks, who had learned that art from the Egypti- 
ans ". Their ftatues originally were little better than ftiapelefi 
blocks. A long time after, their knowledge reached no fur- 
ther than' to make coarfe figures, with their arms hanging 
ftraight down, and fattened to their bodies. Their legs joined 
together, without expreffion, attitude, or elegance ». We 
know too that the famous ftatue of Memnon, fo much ad- 
mired in Egypt, was in this tafte y. Such probably were the 
firft efliiys in fculpture, in all countries. 

If we could give credit to what certain authors fay of the 
works executed by Seniiramis, wc fliould be obliged to ac- 

p Sec Sanchonitt. apud Eufelx I i .p. 39.; Herod. 1. a. n. 4. '43- 149- ; Dial- 
I. 1. p. 19. &62. 1. 2. p: ilz. »43. 
1 Exod. c. a-). V. 4. ' IbU. V. 24. f Exod. c. 43. v. 24. 

* Deut.c. 09. V. lA. r?. " See Died. i. I. p. 109. 
« Si-cpart 2.b. 2, fc6l. 2.' 
> Philoftrati dc vita Apollon. 1. 6. c. 4 P- 233. 5c 2^. 
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knowledge that thefe firft ages were much more Intelligent 
than we have reprefented them. This princefs, fay they, 
caufed the images of all kinds of animals to be made in relievo 
on the walls of her palace, which being afterwards coloured 
according to nature, feemed to be alive. Thefe figures were 
more than four cubits high. In the middle appeared Semi- 
mmis piercing a tyger with her dart, and near her, Ninias ' 
flaying a lion with his lance. In another part of the fame pa- ^ 
lace, the ftatues of Jupiter, Belus, Ninus, Semiramis, and 
of all the principal officers of ftate, were ercfted. Thefe 
ftatues, fay they, were all of bronze '. 

They add further, that three flatues of maiTy gold, rcprc- 
fenting Jupiter, Juno, and Rhea, had been placed on the 
fummit of a temple, built in the midft of i3ab\Ion, by the or- 
ders of that princefs. Jupiter was upright, and in the attitude 
of walking; this ftatuc was 40 feet high. Rhea was fcated 
in a chariot of gold, before her two lions, and at her fide two 
enormous dragons of fdver. Juno was {landing on her right 
hand ; (he held a ferpent by the head, and in her left, a fcep- 
tre adorned with precious ftones. Before thefe three ibtucs 
was placed a table of gold, forty feet long and fifteen broad* 
On this table were fct two urns, two pots for perfumes, and 
three cups of gold, each of an enormous weight •. 

Thefe works, however grand they may appear, deferve but 
little attention, in comparifon of thofe, which, they tell us, 
this great Queen caufed to be performed on Mount Bagitthan* 
This mountain on one fide prefentcd a ragged rock, fixteeh 
furlongs in perpendicular height *, full of inequalities. Semi- 
ramis began by ordering it to be made fmooth; and after- 
wards ihe caufed her own figure, attended by one hundred of 
her guards, to be cut upon it ^. 

We fhould be obliged to acknowledge, that fculpture had 
made very great progrefs in thefe firft ages, if the fiicls I have 
now mentioned were well attefted. But I tm very far from 
thinking they are fo. They appear to me more than dcubtiul. 

« Dlod. 1. a. p. 121. 12a. • Died. I. 2. p. i:.^ 

• That is, ^ of a league, allowirs x| ftadia to a le^igue, and 125 pacts to a 
0adii}ni. 
»'i)iod.l. 2.p. 126.127. 

We 
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Wc cannot but obfervc, that a ftrain of exaggeration runs 
through the whole narration* and gives it the air of a fahJe. 
We may even remark, that Diodorus < and Strabo *, who de- 
clare that many monuments attributed to Semiramis ftill ex- 
ifted in their time, fuch as magnificent highways, bridges, 
canals, aqueduiSls, &c. make no mention of the marvellous 
works at Mount Bagiilhan. What Diodorus, tKe only an- 
cient author who fpeaks of them, relates, is only upon the au- 
thority of Ctefias, and every one knows how mudi the credit 
of Ctefias has been fufpe£^ed. In a word, there is no mention 
of thefe works in an ancient infcription to the honour of this 
princcfsy which has been prefcrved by Polienus «. In this wc 
find a pretty long detail of the works performed by Semi- 
ramis; would a work fo extraordinar}', fo incredible, as 
this of carving a large mountain, have been left out of the 
lift * ? 

It is true. Father Martini relates, that there is a mountain 
in China^ cut into a ftatue of fuch prodigious bignefs, that 
you may diflinguifh its nofe and eyes at the didance of fome 
miles ^ Father Kircher fpeaks alfo of two other mounuins 
in that country, the one of which has the fhape of a dragon, 
and the other of a tygcr «. 

From thefe facts, it might be concluded, that the works faid 
to have been performed by Semiramis at Mount Bagifthan, 
might have cxiftcd, fmcc works equal, if not fuperior to thcni, 
are to be feen in China. But, in my opinion, all thefe rela- 
tions are equally fiilfe. But, though the reality of fuch works 
ihould be admitted, it might ftill be doubted, whether they 
had been executed in the ages we are now examining. It i< 
well known there were feveral queens of Aflyria named Semi- 
ramis *. Thefe authors have attributed to the great Scpiini- 
oiis> the fpoufe of Ninus, what was perhaps performed in an- 



* 1. ?. p.t26. 1 2-. ' L. i6.r. TOTT. * Stratag. I. 8.c.2^. 

• The ruins of Perfepolh may perhaps be mentioned as an exceinion to tMf. 
Flit thcrr appears nothing in them comparable to the works of 'Scmirtmis, as 
(Jffcf'lwd by Diodorus. 

f Atlas Sin. p. 69. e China illuftr. 1. 4. c. 4. p. 2;?i. " 

» $tt Ccdrcn, \\ 15.; Conon, ap. Plior. n . 9.. p. ;i8.; Euftb, ttron. K a. p. ^^. 
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otbcr agcy and bjr feme other princefe a. This- coAfufion of 
names probubly* occafioned the error I am pow refuting $< ; aa 
error whidt it M likely gained g]:au|^dfrQm that natur^ fpnd- 
ne& for the marvellpus fo peculiar ,10 the Greeks, aad which, 
their beft;wri|ers can' hardly guard-iigainft. 
• I (ball fiiy nothing of paimi^g ttt p^eTent.. I am perfuadedt 
that art, in the f^fe we now underftand the word, had no* 
exiftence in the age^^ we are now upon. They might poflibly. 
icrawl wkfa (Kdoiira fome groteique figures without rule, or 
method^ as the iaviges .do at prefent ^. But what may pro- 
perly be called tdie art of painting, was not then known. We. 
ihaU, howerer,' kave the critical difcui&on of this point to the 
fecond parti of our work. 1 

Dc&^tng, and its kindred ^rts^ ferve at prefent meKly for 
amufemcnt. Bat at their origin^ defigning, ingraving, &c. an* 
fweied more ncceflary and important pnrpofes. They were 
the only meanawfaidi mankind then knew of Tecording their* 
thoughts, and tranfmittiBg tbtir knowledge to poftertty. Draw-^. 
ing for a long time fitpptied the place of letters, which we ufe 
at prefent. Wi; (hall illuftrate this matter a little^' -and fi- 
nt& what we had to fay cohcerning die arts m this' period, by 
the difcorery of writing. 



C H A^P. VI. 

Of the origin andpregrefs of Writing to the year 1690 
befm-ijtfiu Cbrift. 

MAnkind In all ageS and in all countries, have endea- 
voured to find out methods of preferving tb« memory 
of filch events and difcoveries as they imagined .would be in- 
terefting to pofterity. But it was a long time before the art 
of writing, that is, of painting words, and fpcaking to the eyes, 

« Sec Berof. afud Jof. in Appion, 1. 1. c/6.; Eufcb. chron'. T. 2. p. 80. 
* Voyage dc J. dc Lcry, p. 577.; Marjrs dcs feuvagcs, t. a. p. 44. 
VouL Y wai 
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was found out* A geod many diierent expedicms -mcBt fiic-' 
ccffivdy employed, to prefeive tbt remembfance of impovtuit 
fefis. It was the prance of the printitive thkiesv to plant a 
grove, to raife an altar, or heap of ftoiies, to iiWtitiffe games 
and feftivals, and to compofe a kind of fon^ on occa^n of 
memorable events. The {dace alfo where any remarkable 
fcene had been aded, commonly received ^a name CDmmemo* 
zative of that event and its cireumftances^ 

The hifloriet of all nations furnifh a number of prooft'anl 
examples of thefe primitive pn^ces. Wtf fee the patri-^ 
archs raiiing altars in the places where the Loid had. apfieaied 
to them, planting groves, icitting up monuments m memory 
of the principal events of their lives, and giving foeh anaes ta 
the places where diey happened, flt might recall the remem-' 
brance of them >• Pro£uie audiors mention cuftons of tho 
fame kind ■. From the fragment of Sanchoniadio, we lam, 
that rough flones and pofts were the firft memoriob of the 
Phcenicians >. Great heapt of ftonea were fbrmerly to be 
feen near Cadiz, whidi were fiiU to be the monuments of 
Hercules's expedition into Spain •• The andent inbdatants 
of the North prderved the remembrance of gcekt -events, by 
fetting up ftones of a prodigious bigneis in particular ^daces r«. 
This is ftill the moft common method of the favages of Ame- 
rica, who are ftrangers to the art of writing «. The negroes, 
•who are equally ignorant of this art, have iixycnted certain fym- 
bolical marks, which fupply the place of imcriptions. For ex- 
ample, they place arrows over the graves of men^ n[iortars and 
peftles over the graves of women*, Th<? cdftom of giving 
names to places relative to the events which have happened in 
them, is found amongft the nations of America ^ 



*Qcn.c.ta,v.9.c.a6.v.i5.c.3j.v. 7.c.2i.v.3i.A3tt,c.a^.v.a3i&c, 

• Sec Diod, 1 4. p. W. & 267.; Strabo, 1. 3. p. 459. * ato, Ac * 

• Sec Fourfrtbrtt, reflex, criliqiici furlc$ hift. des anc. pcuptes, I. %, p, 7, 
.•.snabo^ l«3.p. ao9. ... :i .c! o? 

r Bibl. anc. & mod. t.^. p, 248* .-.,;,,. 

t Journ.Uc« fctv. Man 1681, p.46.; Voyage i la tayc d'Bwftte, t.a.p^. 
J5I. ^ 

' Hm.gCD.dcivoyagcf,t.i.p,468. -..-., 

, ' Miil. dcs Incai, 1. 1 . p. 19. 214. ^ ^ ^ ./ , 

" .^ -The 
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The inftiludon of fieftivtls in andent times had two ob- 
jeAs^ the- honour of the goda, and. die perpetuating the me- 
mory of inqportant events* If we perufe the calendars of an-« 
dent nationi, we (hall find^ that all their feftivals had been 
inflitinari with a reference to fome pafEtges in their hiftories. 
The iacrad books fumiffli many examples of this s to fay no* 
thing of fuofime hiftdrians. 

. Some other praAices which prevailed in certain countries, 
rnuft be itckDncdamoi^ the means which were anciently em- 
plo]i«d, to picterve the memory of events and difcoveries. 
The Qiinde beibre the reign of Fo-hi, that is, in the moft 
anckotages, made uieof fmaU cords with a certain number 
of knots, whkh, by their different diftances and combinations, 
not cnly enabled thar people to recall the remembrance of 
dietr own ideas, but alfo to communicate their thoughts to o- 
tbm ■.■■.■■■ 

The Bmwiaiis knew no other way of writing but this. 
Colds ofinttriousocrfours, with a certain number of knots upon 
them, findler or greater, and diflFerently combined, formed, 
itgiftetarwhich contained the annals of their emfHre, the ftate 
of their public revenues, the roUa of their taxes, an4 their aftro«> 
nomical obfervations, txc. «• The negroes of Juida make 
life of diis method at prefent 7 • We jpofj add to thefe prac- 
tices, that of thofe people who fupplied U^eir want of writing, 
by final] pieces of wood difierently notched, which ferve them 
for authenticating their legal deeds and contrd^* I have 
mentioned this prafiice in the article of government « \ it ftili 
fubfifts in Albania*, and Siberia^. The tallies of wood 
which are at preient ullbd by oiir bakers, af e a fiMthful repre- 
sentation of thefe rude contrivance* 

But the compofmg of little poexns or ibngs, was the method 
moft univerfally ufed in the firft ages, for prtferving the me-^ 

< Exod. c. 12. v, a6. a?. See Caliiiet, t. a. i>^ 13P. « 

• Martini faift. de la Clunc, K 1 . p. ax. 

> Hift. det Incis, t. z^ p, 27. & aSo Conqucte d» Perou^ t. z.^. aa.; Acofta^ 
liift. des lodes, ]. 6. c. 8. kA. 285. 
' Hift. gen.de^.voyag.. t. 4.. p. lli- & 394- 

* Book I. cap. I . art. I. p. 28. 

^ D'Herbelot, bib. orient, voci Am>Qt)), p. U9» 
^ &CC, dcs Yoyag. au Nord> t. 8. p. 4^4. 
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mory of paft events. Thafe poems cplttaioeA IJ^ pxiiict|nl 
circumftances of the events they defigned to tnmimit to poAo- 
rity <". We fee this pra&ice eftablilhed ia the remoteft fl^e^ 
and amongft all nations of both continents, as ^e Egyptiaas ^, 
Phcenicianss Arabians S Chinefe *, GattlsS Greeks <» 
Mexicans ^^ and ^he people 9f Peru >• 

We iind fuch hiftoricsd fongs aoiAiigft the moft baiinroui 
9nd favage nations. The ancieot inhabitants ^f the Norrii ■, 
of Brazil •, Iceland <*, Greenland p^ Virginia % St Domingo s 
and Canada ^. had preferved, tn poems of this kkid^ fnch events 
as they thbught worthy of the. knowledge of fofterky. They 
Amg them at cheir pubUc ftefttvals and iblemnitiei. I have already 
ihown in the article of government, that die iiift legiflatois 
promulgated and tranfinitted their laws by fenning them into 
odes or foiig^ <. 

All thefe different pradices were employed in primitivetinKs, 
to perpetuate the memory of great events, and die knonrfedge 
of important difcoveries. Tradition then fupptied the phoe 
of writing, fathers explained to fheir children the motives of 
fuch pradtices aijd inftitutioAS, and informed them, of thee* 
vents which h»d occafioned them *• 

. « See Strabo, ). i . p. 34- * ^cm . Alex, ftrem. 1.6. p. ^SJ• 

• Sanchoniat. afud. Eufcb. 1. i. p. 38. A. 

' Job c. 36. V. 24. « Lcttr. cdif. 1. 19. p. 477- 

k. Tadt. dp moTi Genn. n. s.; ttblioth. univer. t. 6. p. 999. 

• Acad, dcs infcript. I. 6. p. 165.; Tacit, appal, I.4, n.43. 
^ +beod,' de Bfy. ret. Americ. t. 2. part 4. p. 113. 

> Hift.dea^lfwii, 1. 1. p. 331. t. 2« p. 56. 57. & 145. 
I am informed that the Peruvians have a famous ode» which cpntaktt tto 
Kiftory of the creation, according to their divinity, which they often fing. 

• Bibl. nniv. t. 15. p. 3«o. ft 389. &e. Bib!. Anc. ft mod. t. a. p. 141.; M- 
dcTrev. Juin i703rP.949*95O. Decem. I7i9<pia5. 

■ Voyagede Corcal, 1. 1. p. 199. & 203.; Voyage dc J. del-cry, p, A48. 

• Bibl. anden. ft modem, t. 2. p. 24 1 . 

' Hift. nat . daViatnde, t. 2. p. 432. 4 Joum, det fcav. Mara 1681, p. 46. 
' Hift. gen. des voyages, 1. 12. p. ^19, ' M^urs des fauvages, r. i. P.S19. 

• Book I. chap, i, art. i. p. 28. 29. 

The ufe of hiftorical fongs oootimied after the invention of wn tfnj;. Mofei 
^ompofed one after the pal&gp of the Red fea to cotnmcmorate that event. 
He has pr^eryed bne which the Canaabrtes made on the vi Aory of ftdr 
king Sihon over the Moabites. Num. c, 21 . y, 26. 

• The fcripture furniflics os a very direft example of thefe praflices. 
See Exod. c. 12. v. 26. c. 13. v. 8. Jofli. c. 4. See tlfo Diod. 1. 5. p. 38S.; L'hift. 
^C Gw^i^cw par |>ptls de V^ ?ro!?^ p, S^ 

I 
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I hsLvc ojbfervedjajieady in the acticL? of govenfpajiint, that 
It was the cuftpm of ^hefe primitive times, to tr»)fa^ befoc^ 
witnelles the ^dinary aflFairs of civil life, fuch as iaks^ pur« 
chaieS) payments, obligations, &c. *,• 

Thcfe practices which I have mentioned, were fi^ifRcient fo^ 
thefe firft ages. Nations were not then populous v they had 
but few neceifities, few arts, and little commerce ^ confequent*^ 
ly their ideas and languages could not be very copious. At 
nunkind grew more juimerous, their knowledge an4 thdirrhu- 
{inefs increafed; and it became neccflary to invent more precife 
and commodious methods of attef^ing fads, than thofe which 
I have mentioned. Different iigns have fucceilively been con- 
trived to paint thoughts and reprefent difcourfe. It is by the 
continued refearches and repeated efiays of the civilized part 
of mankind in diflFei^ent ages, that the art of writing, proper* 
ly fo called, has at laft been found out. But it is impofBble 
jto fix the precipe epocha, or point out with certainty the ori- 
gin of this art. Thefe queftions have been agitated by an 
infinite number of critics, both ancient and modern*. To ex- 
amine their diflferent fentiments, would l^ad us into endleft 
diijquiiitions. I fhall only reprefent in a few words, the opi« 
nion which feems to m^ the moft probable. 

Man enj<^ the fmgular advantage of being able to com- 
municate his ideas by articulate founds.. But thefe Ibunds do 
not reach beyond the time and place where they are pronoun- 
ced. It was neceflary then to find out fome method of giving 
extent and duration to founds, in order to diffufe ;ind perpe- 
tuate our ideas. The only way of doing this was by invent- 
ing iigns and figures to reprefent and prcferve words. It is 
impoffible to form a juft and clear conception of the manner 
by which mankind arrived at the art of writing, otherwife than 
by carefully tracing the fucceiSve gradations of this art. In 
this progrefs we may plainly perceive fevcral different cpochas 
and diftinfl fteps of improvement, 

■ Supra, b. 1. c. i.p. 27. 
See Pliny, 1.7. p. 412. 

Itmuft be owned, that what we read In Pliny about Ihr Invention of «1. 
phabetical charaAers, is full of contrad'w^ions. There is no ftreni»th ncr con- 
nection in bis reaCoiiings. It is evident the f<*xt of this ftutbor has been dor- 
IWHcd in this place, I Ihall fay more of this in the article of aftronomy, 

Tho 
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The lirft attempt taWiria wridng, takings that fienn in- it9 
utmoft extent, was the irprcfentation of material objcAs. I 
have obfetved in the preceding diapter, that in all ages, and 
in all countries, mankind have endeavoured to imitate and 
copy the feverad objeAs which nature prefented to their view. 
The origin bf defigning is almoft as ancient as that of man^ 
kind. The idea of it, if we may fo fpeak, feems to be innate. 
It was natund for the firft men to Aink of employing Ais art, 
to make their thoughts viiible ; they began by drawing a re* 
prefentation of the obje& of them. To write, for example^ 
that one man had IdHed another, they drew the figure of one 
man ftretched upon the ground, and of another ftanding by 
him upright, with fomc inftrument of death in his hand. To 
let you know that fomebody had arrived in a country by fea, 
they dl-ew the reprefehtation of a man fitting in a ihip ; and fo 
of other thiiTgs. 

We may be aflured from fcvertd monuments of antiqoky 
Ifill fubfifting, that the art of writing originally confiflcd in a 
'clumly rcprcfentation of corporeal objc£h. ' This kind of wri- 
ting,' improperly fo called, was the firft the E^tians ufed. 
They began by dcSignmg r- We have reafon to think the 
Phoenicians at firft knew no other method <• Thofe wh# 
have wrote beft on the hiftory and arts of the Chinefe, have 
ihewn clearly that the modern Chinefe chaniAers are derived 
from this primitive praftice of drawing fuch objed^ as were 
capable of it*. I fufped that it was the fame originally a-' 
mong the Greeks, becaufe in their language the fame word 
iignifies to paint and to tar//r ♦. 

The hiftory of the Mexicans fumifhes us with a more di- 
ttSt example of tbefe firft ellays towards the art of writing. 
When the Spaniards arrived in Mexico, the inhabitants of the 
fea-coafts gave advice of it to their Emperor Montezuma, by 
fending him a large cloth in which they had carefully drawn 
wA painted every thing which they had feen ^. This was the 

7 Effiii fiir let hiero^lyphet det Egyptient, p. 18. 46. tZ4- 1X5. & 245. 
* Ibid. p. a6. &c. * Ibid. p. 25- &c. 

^ Ac(4ar)' 7- Ct a4o Cooq. du ^Icxiq. I. %. c i.p« 162, i$2^ 
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only method thtfe people bad of vnimg th«ir Im^ u^ their 
kiftocy. . r 

There isilill exifting a very curious fragment of t)u$ hifto- 
rical painting, which a Mexican explained to the Spaniarids^ 
after their conqueft of that empire «• The favages prefent u& 
daily with models of thjs^j^ri^iitiye nianner of writing f, and 
communicating their thoug)|its. 

It would be quite fupexfiuous to inilft on the difficullty, and 
inconvenience of this prance. How much time and paini^ 
were neceftary tp write the leaft fs^6l, or the ihorteft dif-* 
courfe ? Men contrived (o abridge tbefe figns, and inilead of 
drawing a man^ a horfe, a tree, &c. at full length« they only 
drew fome of their diftinguifhing parts. By this means they 
ibortened the time, and diminUhed the enormous ^ulk of their 
volumes. We have ftill left fome traces of this fliojter way 
of painting ia the writings of Hor- Apollo •• That author 
iays, that anciently the Egyptians reprefcnted a fuller of clpths, 
by painting a man*s two feet in water i and that to write fire* 
ijky painted finoke rifing in the air/« 

Thu abridged painting was the fecond ftep towards a more 
commodious method of reprefenting thoughts and words^ But 
it fun betrays the great ignorance of thefe ancient times, and. 
proves the originaTcuftoQi of painting the objed of their dif-* 
courfe. 

The neceffi^ of writing much, and upon various fuIjeSv 
loon difcovered that the painting of oI^£b was not fufficient a- 
lone to cxftdk a great many of the ideas which we might incline 
to communicate^ There are in bSt a great many things whicl\ 
cannot be exprefied by this means, fuch as wordj, the changes 
of relations and qualities, and efpecially the paffions and (en- 
timents of living creatures. It became neceiTary, therefore, to 
make fome improvements and additions to their former prac- 
tices of painting obje6b* They begfp by adding to thcfc 



* See PEflal fnr les bierogl. des Egypt, p. 18.. 

* See LeCtr. 61if. 1. 17. p. P3. 304.; Voyaae de la Hootao, C. X p. 195.; 
C«nq. du Peroo, t. x. p. 21.; Voyage ^ U baye d'Hudfon^ t, a. p. 971 • a?).; 
M«ors des faovages^ t. a. p. 43* 44* 

^l^i.c^i. 'L. a. c,i6. 

paintings. 
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paintings^ cMain marb and fW^keS) whkh^ by ccnninoii con- 
fent and agreement^ ferved to fignify adions, paffions^ &c. 
Thefe mark^, though they had no relation to the founds 
wiv h men uttered in expreffing their ideas ♦, yet, by their va- 
r*c ": difpofitions and combinations, anfwered much the fame 
p'lpoies with our letters. Such were probably the fucceffive 
fieps and improvements in the art of writing. 

After this, fome acute and ingenious nations^ invented 
more artificial methods, though ftill very imperfed and in- 
convenient. The moft celebrated of thefe was that of hien>- 
glyphics, of which the Egyptians are eftoemed the invcnton. 
In this method of writing, one figure reprefema! many things.^ 
A fcaltng-ladder, for example, reprefenteJ a fiege «. Two 
haiids; the one holdirig a buckler, the othfer a bow, fignified 
i battle' A. By th?s mesons the art of writing, which original- 
ly vi^ only paintiAg, became a mixture of p^itiWgs and fym- 
bols ; thfe marks which they ufed fignifying (omethiiig rtore 
Aan the fiitipler'reprefentatlons 6f objects .could do. 

This i)ew manner, of vi^rltlng made great progrefe, and" 
rcceivetj many improverrients. There w^W: various ways of 
ijfing tt. We perceive plainly by the different methods which, 
we know were ufed, fome more fome lefs artificial, thkt thefe 
ihethods 'were invented by degrees, and at different times. 
This manner of writing was very univerfal. We find it amongft 
the Egyptians, Phoenicians,' Chinefe, and Mex i can«, and 
where^ever v^e can trace the firft progrefs of arts. The manner of 
praflifing It, indeed, in all thefe different nations was not per- 
fecftly the fame, and yet all their various methods evidently flow- 
ed from one fource, v'lt. the primitive praflicc of painting the' 
objeds of thought. It is highly worthy of our attentive ob- 
ftrvation, that not only the Chinefe in the eaft, the Mexi- 
cans in the weft, the Egyptians in the fouth, but alfo the Scy- 
thians k in the north, the Indians, Phoenicians >, £diiopians, 

• Sec the. fij^ures opoi obcI!t!:s, ahd the Mexicaa ;iainiixig8^ in Tbeven^« 
x.r, ' ' ' 

« Hot. Apofio. K 7. c. i?, ' * IbtJ. r. 5. 

* Ellii fur le« hieroglyph, p. 26. 30. 3-. 38. k iMd. p. 47. 
» Piod. 1. 3. p. 1:6.; Voyai;c dc V. Ic Bianc, pan 2. p. 25. 
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£trufcahs », the favages in Africa » and America •; have all 
ufed the faine manner of writing, by drawings and hierogly- 
phics. Such an univerfai concurrence cannot be confidcred 
as the eflPed of accident or imitation ;. we muft difcern in it 
the voice of nature fpeakijig in an uniform tone to the grofs 
capacities of the firft generations of men *. 

But after hieroglyphic writing was carried to the highcft 
perfeAion it was capable of, there flilf remained one great and 
laft effort to be made, to find out characters proper fur repre- 
ienting words independent of 6bje£ts. There have been in all 
ages fome happy and inventive fpirits, raifed up by providence 
for the improvement and increalb of human knowledge^ 3ome 
of thcfe took notice of the great impcrfcillon of all the me- 
thods which had been ufed to render our thoughts vifiblc and 
permanent. They perceived the inconvenience of that way 
of writing, which conftantly excited double iJeas in the mind, 
by a confufed mixture of words and objects. They took no- 
tice further, that the articulate founds formed by the voice in 
fpeaking, were not very numerous. T*hey endeavoured, there- 
fore, to reprcfcnt thefe articulate founds by an equal number 
of figns. By this means they prc^ofed to paint words by figns, 

« Efl*i4 fur let hieroglyph, p. 46. 

■ }nft. gen. de« voyp}r. t. • Lcttr. &Jif. 1. 17. p. ijS. 

• Effii fur Ics hieroglyph, p. 46. 47- 

Learned mm hivr lonj been \x\ an error about the firft ufe of hieroglyphics. 
They imagincJ, that the Egyptian pricfts invented them, to conceal their 
knowjedge from the vulpr. But this mlftakc has arifen from not attending to 
the change of circumftancej. It is eaiy to prove, that the Hfiyplians ufed 
bieroglyphics «t firft, only to tranfinit the knowledge of their Uws, their cin 
ftoms, and their hiftory to pofterity. It was nature and neceflity, not stt and 
choice, Ihatproc'iirrd the fcveraJ kinds of WeroRlyphic writing. They were 
an bnpcrfedl defcftive invention, fuitcd to the ignorance of the firft ages. 
The Egyptians nfed them becjiufe they knew not letters. If this rctiplc 
had firft invents 1 ilphahclical writinz, they would have Jicen too Icnfible of 
Its excellence to ufe any Other. 

TWs error about the uie of hieroglyphics ctme from the Greeks. It was late 
bcfi>re they had any intcrcourfe with the Egyptians, when alphabetic charadns 
were in ufe. The hieroglyphic wrltin?: was abandoned by the bulk of the na* 
tion. It was then the Egyptian priefts (who, like the other learned men of an- 
tiquity, endeavoured to conceal their knowledge) retained hieroglyphic wri- 
ting as a convenient veil. In this manner, after the difcovcry of alphabetic 
writing, hicn^ypKas became a fccret and myftcriout way of HTlting in E- 
g>'pt. 

Vol. L Z which. 
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which, having a direct relation to die founds which mea pro- 
nounced, might prefcnt no other id^ to the mind. For this 
purpofe they invented certain figns, whoTe property it was to 
reprefent words, not things ; figns which taken feparately, fig- 
nified nothing, but when joined together formed a preciie de- 
terminate number of words *. 

The inventors of this new way of writing bad obferved, as 
I have faid, that words were compofed of a certain nun>ber of 
founds. They attempted to reprefent each of thefe founds 
by a particular fign. In this way of writing, which I fluU 
call tYitfyllabic^ they ufed only one charadler to expreis each 
fyllable of which a word was compofed. As yet they had no 
idea of vowels and confonants. We ufe, for example, ten let- 
ters to write the word proftrated^ they ufed but three cbaraders« 
This, in my opinion, was the firft ftep men made to expreis 
and reprefent words, otherwife than by painting obje&. I 
fufpedt, that originally all thofe nations of Afia known to the 
ancients under the names of Syrians and Aflyrians, ufed the 
fyllabic way of writing. We may, I think, difcem the veftiges 
of thi^ in an ancient tradition, which afcribes the invention 
of writing to the Syrians, but acknowledges that the- Phoe- 
nicians improved, made it more (imple, and brought the cha- 
raftcrs to perfeSionP. Whatever may be in this conje&ure, but 
few nations have ufed the fyllabic way of writing *». We 
know of none at prefent but the Ethiopians, and fome people 
of India, amongft whom it is ftill preferved '• 

This way of writing is really very imperfeS. The great 
multitude of characters of which fuch alphabets are necel&rily 
compofed, muft have occafioncd much confufion. It muft have 
greatly fatigued the memory, and the different fymbols of that 
kind of writing muft have often been confounded. Men 

• The ditfcrcncc between the hieroglyphic and alphabetic way of writing 
confifts in this : That one hieroglyphic figure fignified a great many thing*. 
but one alphabetic chara^er fTgniHes nothing, or at moft a iimpie found. A 
number of tJicm mufl be joined to form a word. Two hieroglyphics joined to- 
gether, on the contrary, would never form a word, but only a more compfi- 
cjted idea, 

F Diod. J. 5. p. S9D. 1 Acad, desiafcript. t.^.p. 614. 

»AJcm. dc Trev. Mars 1740, p. 480. 
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fought therefore fome method more fimple and liable to fewer 
errors. At laft they found out that way of writing, in which 
tfce vowels' and confonants are exprefled fcparately by fo many 
diftind charadcrs. The great excellence of this invention 
confifts in its fimpHcity. By a fmall number of charaders re- 
peated and diflerently combined, we can exprefs all our ideas, 
and all our words with equal precifion and facility. This way 
of writing IS ufed by almofl: all nations at prefent. A f ublime 
invention, which muft have coft much labour and infinite re- 
Hedions ! 

But h6w did mankind arrive at this difcovcry ? How did 
they pafs from hieroglyphics, and even fyllabic writing, to al- 
phabetic charafters ? Thi« is hard to be conceived ; for hie- 
roglyphics, and even fyllabic writings have no relation to the 
letters of the alphabet. They muft then have entirely changed 
the nature of the figns which they made ufe of. It is in vain 
to confult ancient authors for clearing up this queftion ; they 
give us no light Into the manner in which this difficult tranfi- 
tion was made. 

We may imagine that the contraSed kind of hieroglyphic 
writing, of which we fpoke above f, might lead to the ftill 
more contraAed method of alphabetic letters, which, by their 
different combinations, exprefs eveiy articulation of the voice 
in the moft eafy and fimple manner. This conjecture becomes 
more probable, when we caft our eyes upon the alphabets of 
fome ancient nations. The letters which compofc them, appear, 
both from their forms and names, to have been taken ffom 
hieroglyphic figns. By an attentive comparifon of the Egyp- 
tian letters, which ftill remain, with thciiicroglyphie figures 
ingraved upon their obeliflcs and other monuments, it appears 
that their letters wete derived from their hieroglyphics «. The 
Ethiopian alphabet, and the Armenian capitals, furnifti fur- 
ther proofs of the truth of this aflcrtion. We perceiv'c in them 
evident veftigcs of the ancient hieroglyphic writing •. 

f Sec fttpra, p. 175. Si 176. 

* Rcc. d'antiquit. par M. le C. de Caylas. 1. 1. p. 7^. 7t. 
■ Eflai fur les hi-rog. p. 40. 41. ; Hift. dc la vie & dc$ ouvrag. dc h Crozc, 
p, 1*6. in ir, ^mltcrj, 1741. 
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I fliall not infitt on the great difference obfcivablc in the al- 
phabetic way of writing, in which the words arc fonn^ by 
an allemblage of many letters. We know, that, in in<A part 
of the oriental languages, the vowels are nqt wrote, but only 
the confonants *; whereas, in all the languages of the weft, the 
vowels and confonants enter equally into the compoiitioii of 
writing. 

It is impofEble to determine the precife cpocha of the in- 
vention of alphabetic characters. We fee only, that this art 
was known in fome countries, in very ancient times. Alpha- 
betic writing was ufed in Arabia in the days of Job '. He 
ipeaks of it in a very plain and pofitive manner. We muft re- 
member, that, in my opinion. Job was cotemporary with Ja- 
cob, and lived in Arabia. We may even fufpeA j that Mofes 
had learned the art of alphabetic writing in this country, 
where he lived fcveral years before his mifHon «. However 
this may be, from the manner in which this divine legiflator 
fpeaka of the ufe of writing, it fufficiently appears, that in 
his time it was not a difcovery abfolutcly new •. Beikles, we 
cannot doubt that the knowledge of letters was very ancient 
among the Capaanitcs. Before Jofliua's time that people had 
a city named Ddbir^ which had originally bore the name of 
Cariath-Si-pher, that is to fay. City t»f letters ►. 

Alphabetic writing muft alfo have been very ancient in 
Egypt. Plato fays, that Thaut v/as the firft who divided let- 
tt s into vowels and confonants, mutes and liquids <". I doubt 
whether this divifion was known in Egypt in the age in 
v/hic'^ their chronology has placed Thaut. But what Plato 
fays may be confidered as a proof, that it was the common 
opinion, that alphabetic characters were known to the Egyp- 
tians in the age of Thaut, that is, in the carlieft ages. 

* Some think, liowofr, that in the Hebrew, fbr exalnple, the Alef>h, 7«rf, 
•nd Vau arc vowel*. This obfcrvation may bp applied to the other orieotal 
linguagcs. 

« Chap. 1 3. v. 26. c. 19. v. 23. 24. c. 31. v. .^5. 36. 

y S<e our cUirtTtatlon at the end of the hit volume. , 

« Exod. c. 2. V. 15. &c. Sec alio our diflcrtatjon on Job. 

• See Exod. c. 17. V. 14, c. 34. v. 27. c 14. V. 4. & 2S. Num. c. 33. v. 1. c. 17. 
y. 18. 0.31. V. 9. i^. a6. 

k Jofli. c. 15. V. 1^. f In Philcb.p. ^74. E, 

If 
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If we could depenii upon what ancient authors have related- 
of Semiramis, the hiftory of that princefs would furniih us 
with ftiil more decifive proofs of thq great antiquity of alpha-» 
betic writing. Diodorus fpeaks of an infcription in Syriac 
charaders, which Semiramis caufed to be cut upon Mount 
Bagifthan '. The fame author fpeaks of letters wrote to that 
princefs by a king of India •• But I have already obfcrved^. 
that there were feveral queens of Affyria known by the name 
of Semiramis '. For which reafpn the fu£h mentioned by 
Diodorus cannot fix the epocha of the firfl ufe of alphabetic 
writing in the eaft. 

The invention of alphabetic chara£lers muft be confidered 
as the moft aftonilhing effort of the human mind. It is one 
of thofe fublime difcoveries which can be made only by a 
genius of the firft rank. The author, however, of this moft 
noble invention is quite unknown ; his name is covered with 
fuch impenetrable (hades of antiquity, that the moft piercing 
eyes have not been able' to difcover it. I fliall fpend no time 
in this fhiitlefe fearch ; but only examine in what part of the 
world this art, fo excellent and ufeful, had its birth. 

The invention of alphabetic charafters moft certainly apper- 
tains to thofe nntions which were firft civilized. Thefe foon 
came to have need of fome means of recording, with eafe and 
readinefs, that infinite multitude and great variety of tranf* 
anions which arife in civil fociety. Of confequence, they 
would apply themfelves, with earncftnefs and conftancy, to 
find out foine method of painting and preferving ideas and 
words. 

Several nations have fomicriy difputedthe honour of having 
invented alphabetic writing t. I fljall not ftop to difcufs their 
different pretenfions J the greateft part of them are very ill 
founded. I can fee only two ancient nations to which thia 
invention can be afcribed with any appearance of reafon ^ 

* Died. 1.1. p. 127. • Ibid. p. la^, ^ 

' Sec above, chap. 5. p. r68. 

« Sec Diod. J. I. p. 19. 1. 3. p. X75. 1. 5- P- «9^.; Luctn. Pharfal. I. 3. v. aao. ; 
PHn. 1. 7. c, i6. f . 412, ; Tacit, annal. 1. ii. n, 14. \ Clem. Alex, itrocn. 1. 1, 
p.;64. 

the 
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the Aflyrians * and the Egyptians. All the alphabets which 
are at prefent known in the world, are derived from one or 
other of thefe two nations. In fa£^, if we examine with at- 
tention the elements of all the alphabets, both ancient and 
modern, we (hall plainly perceive that they are all derived 
from one and the fame origin, excepting only the Chinefe 
characters, which are ftill, as formerly, real hieroglyphics f. 
We may fay the fame of the Ethiopian alphabet, and of thofc 
of fome nations of India, who, as I have already obferied, 
retain the fyllabic way of writing *. 

But to which of thefe, the Egyptians or Ailynans, we ought 
to afcribe the honour of the invention of alphabetic writing, 
feems to me a queftion impoflible to be decided at prefent. It 
appears only from the fmall remains we have of the writing of 
thefe ancient nations, that their letters had a great affinity with 
each other. They very much refembled one another in 



• We ought to comprehend under that name the Syrians, fo often con- 
founded with the AiTyrians, by the writers of antiquity. See Thefaor. fing. 
fterudit. Rom. dc Gefncr. edit. 1749. at the word SyrU, 

I believe too from what Diodorus fays, I. 5. p. 390. that we ought to com- 
prehend under the name of Aflyrians, the people wliich were afterwards cal- 
led Phoenicians by the Greeks. 

t If we could believe M. de la Croze, we muft except the Armenian cha- 
TSjfters too. Hiftory of his life, p. 126. This is a queftion I am not a jxoj^r 
judge of; only thofc who underllaiid the Armenian hx.ft, are of a very dirfcrent 
opinion from M. de la Croze. They find that the Armenian letters have a great 
refemblance in tbdr formation to thofe of the Greek tongue. Jour, del 
fcav. Juillet 1738, p. 39©- 

Thofe unknown charafters which have been found in the ruins of Perfepo- 
lis, mad perhdps be confidercd as a particular land of writing. But pofiibly 
the reaibn that they have net yet been read, is, bccaufe they have not 
been exadly copied. The example of tlie infcriptions at Palmyra fhouM 
teach us to fulpcnd our jinl^ment. The vain ctforts which had been 
made for near a whole century to read and expUin the infcriptions-a5 
Palmyra, had at la ft made the Icafned conclude, that the Palmy rean 
characters were a particular kind of writing. At la ft, however, M Barthe- 
lemy has explained thefe infcriplions in a moft fatisfaclory manner. By 
the help of exact copies, hedifcovered that the Palmyrean alphabet partook 
of the Hebrew and Syriac. The reader may confult his dilfcrtalion, whtre 
be will find thegreatcft elegance and erudition adorned with the muft uncom- 
mon moJcfty. ' 

^ See above, p. 177. Sc 178. 

(hapc 
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ihape > ; and they ranged them in the fame maimer, that is, 
from right to left *, 

It will perhaps be alledged^ that it is very difficult to believe, 
that all alphabetic charadiers have been derived from the fame 
origin, when we perceive fuch a prodigious variety and differ- 
ence in the writing of the feveral nations of the world. Is not 
the great divcrfity in the manner of ranging the letters, alone 
fufficient-to deftroy this opinion ? Some nations have ranged 
their letters perpendicularly, from the top to the bottom of the 
page, and continue to do fo ftill. Others range theirs hori- 
zontally, but in diiterent direAions. The greateft number 
have followed the moft natural movement from left to right, 
in which the adlion of the arm is moft free and difengaged 
from the body. All the nations of Europe, and fome others, 
difpofe their letters in this manner ^ 

A fmall number of nations have preferred the movement 
from right to left in writing. This was praftifed by the Afly- 
rians, Egyptians, Phcenicians, Syrians, Arabians, Hebrews, 
and Chaldeans, but hardly by any other. This manner of 
ranging the letters is very embarraffing. The hand and inftru- 
ment they write with, conceal a pajft of the letters they have 
juft formed from the eye ■. 

Do not thefe various ways of writing, it may be faid, ap- 
pear eflentially different; and is not this a proof that feveral 
nations have owed the invention of writing to themfclves, 
and each formed a particular method of their own i It is 
eafy to anfwer this obje<aion. To remove it effeftually, I 
Ihall only mention one certain and well-attefted fa(^, which, 
I think, clearly proves that all the alphabets now known 
might be derived from one and the fame origin. 

Can any two fets of letters appear to the eye^mo^e different 
from one another than the Samaritan and French ? Yet it 
is very certain, and may be eafily proved, that the letters of 

» Rcc, d'antiq. par M. k C. de Caylus, t. x. p. 74. Sec alfo Plut. t. a. p. 
577.&fcq. 
k Herod, ha. n. 36.; Bibliot. Choif. 1. 11. p. 37. 
* Acad, dcs infcript. t. 6. p. 607. 
" Ibid. t. 6. p. 618. ; Heland, difiert. miicelUD. 

«ur 
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<our alphabet were derived from the Samaritan. We re- 
ceived our letters from the Romans, they, from the Greeks », 
'thefe fnom the Phoenicians • \ and the learned are now 
agreed that the Phoenician and Samaritan chara&ers were 
■the fame p. * 

But .bcfides this evidence from hiftory, a little refle£bon 
on the names "and order of the letters, in the feveral al- 
phabets I have juft mentioned, will be fufficient to convince 
us of the truth of this genealogy. How could it have hap- 
pened, that the Phoenician, Samaritan, Greek, Latin, and 
"French letters,, fbould all have the fame names, and be x^- 
'ged in the fame order, if they had not been derived from the 
fame origin ? 

The little r^fcmblancc, therefore, that rrppcars at prcfent 

between the alphabets of the di^erent nations of the worW, 

^ is no fufficient rcafon to make us deny, tliat they .all proceeJ- 

• ed from one common faurcc. The fiicceliion of ages has in- 
troduced prodigious changes in their manner of writing in each 
nation. The hiftory of writing among the Greeks, Romans, 
and modern nations of Europe, furniih more than fufficient 

• evidence of this. There is a' nation in vrhich the way of 
writing has varied fo much, that their ancient alphabet has 
hardly ajiy refcmblance to their prefent, either in the fliape 
or arrangement of the letters "i, though it is certain they were 

•derived from the* fame origin. 

We caji fper.k but very imperfcwlly of the number of letters 
of which the firil alphabets were compofed. Ancient v/riters 
have not explained themfclves on this ftibjeft. Plutarch fays 
that there were twenty-five Icltcrs in the Egyptian alphabet '. 
But I cannot believe that all thefc letters were invented at the 
very firft. We know that originiilly the Phcenicians had but 
fixteen letters : their alphabet confiftcd of no more than this 
number when Cadmus introduced it into Greece '. I am per- 
fuaded the Egyptians, in like manner, invented but a fmall 

■ Tadt. annal.l. ii.n. 14. 

• See jxirt 2. h. %. fc<^l a. chap. 6. 

» See lc$ mem. de Trcv. Juill. 1704» p. xSj. 

^ Sec part 2. b. a. fc<5l. a. chap. 6. 

' Tom. a. p. 374. A. f PUn. 1.7. feft. 57. p. 4i2. 

number 
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number of letters at firft, and by degrees added others, to ex« ' 
prefs the feveral articulations of the voice in a more di^ini^' 
and commodious mamier, 

Befides, we are not to imagine that the difcovery of alpha-* 
betic writing was yery much diiFufed into the different parts 
of the world, in the ages we are now examining. On the 
contrary, it is proved to a demonftration, that very few na-* 
tions had any knowledge of it in that period. All the world, 
excepting Egypt, and fome parts of Afia, were for many ages 
entirely ignorant of this necei&ry and ufeful art* ^ I (hall take 
care to point out, in thefecond part of this work, when the 
knowledge of alphabetic writing was introduced into Eu- 
rope. Let us ipcak at prefent of the various materials which 
iiave been ufed in different ages in the art of writings, ta^ 
king that term for all kinds ^ writing originally known^ 
Tuch as defigning at full of abridged^ hieroglyphics, &c. 

We know that rocks and ftonea were the firft materials 
ufed for writing by the Egyptians *, the ancient inhabitants 
of the north •, and no do\ibt by many other nations. From 
hence came the praf^ice almoft univerfal among the nations of 
anti<}uity, of writing upon pilhrsy whatever they thought 
worthy of transmitting to pofterity «. The. pillars fet up by 
OHriSy Bacchus, Sefoflris, and Hercules, in the courfe of their 
expeditions, to perpetuate the memory of them, were very fa- 
mous in antiquity r ; thofe of Mercury Triftr^giftus were (Hil 
more celebrated. On them, as i^ faid, he had ingraved his 
whole dodrine and precepts in hieroglyphic charaders «. In 
Crete there were very ancient prlhrs, on which was infcribcd^ 
a defcription of all the ceremonies pradifed by the Corybante§ 



* Lucfn. rtiarfal. 1. 5. V 22I. ^-c, 

■ OUus Wormlujde Dan. fittcrat. c. %l ; VoJTius dc art. gratnm, f . r. r. C5. 
p \%%.\ Herman. Hugo de piima knb. orig. c. S. p. 61. &c. c. 10. p. 76. 
Some remaps of thrfc anriipnt infiriptions arc ft ill to be fotn in Dcnmailt* 
Mem. dc Trev. J«nc 11-% p. 949. Sfc. Deiem. 1719, p. ia4» 

« Diod. I. 3.p. 21X. ; Strabo, 1. ?. p. 259- 

r Diod. I. X. p. 23. & 65. U 7,. p. 243- 1- 4. p. 3^4. ; Apollbd. 1. a. p. xo:?. 1 3. 
P.X41.; Dionyr PciiegeJ. v.JSz^. 

« Manetho apud SynccU* p. 40. ; JamWlc. dc myftcr, Egypt, fcft. 14. 
c. 2. 

V9i^ I. . A a in 
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\n their facrificcs •. In Dcmofthehcs's time there Ml exlftis^ 
a- law cff -Thefeusj wrote upon a pillar of ftonc ^. The fa-* 
ble of the pillars. of the earth, which Atlas totnmitted to 
Hercules^ ought to be underftood, in my opinion, of cert^un 
pillars with lekriled infcriptions upon them^ which Adas ex-* 
plained to the fort of Jupiter «. ' 

' Though the nations of the north had little or no Gonnedion 
with thofe of Afia and Africa, yet their hiftory fpealu of this 
praftice in the primitive times^ of infcribing upon pillars 
whatever they defired fhould be remembered^ It is pretended 
there were ibmeof them more than forty feet high, covered 
with infcriptions^ cdarfe indeed, agreeable to tht rudenefs of 
their isanners ^. We may afleit politifvely^ that; the firft nations 
had no other monuments far recording their. Jaws •, their pu- 
blic a£b» and treaties ', the hiftory of great events r, or im- 
portant difcoveries *• The. great^ part of ancient audioi^ 
compofed their works from fudi kind of books ^ 

' The pra&ice of' writing, on bricks and fiat ftones^ was alfo 
•very ancient. It was upon bricks the Babylonian? wrote their 
iirft agronomical obfervations^. Themoft ancient monuments 
of the Chinefe literature were infcribed upon large tables of 
Veiy hard ft6ne >• Who 'knows not that the decalogue waa 



■ Porphyr.deat>flin. 1. 1 p. t^. 15^. 

^ In Naccram, p. 873. C. 

« Clem AlfX ftrom. 1. 1 . p. ^66. ; Pottcf. ibid, note lit 

«* Olauj Magn, Wft^ gent. Si-piwit, I. x. c. f^. 

* Dtu^ c, a?. V.8. ; Plato, in Critip. lib;. C; Ptonyf. Hsricam. t 4. p. 
440.; Athcn. 1. II. p. 467. E. 

' Strabu, I. 3. \\ ii%fi. I. 10. p. 6S8. j Plut. 1. 1. p. v)>. B, \ Pauf. I 5. c. i*. 
&25.l,8.c. 25. 

« Herod. I. a. n. r02. & 106. 1. 4. n<87« ; Diod. I.i. p. 65. & 67. 1. 5. p. 368. > 
Strabo. l.io.p. 6^7.; Tack, annil. l.s.ii. 60. • 

' Proclus in TSm. ), x. p. 31. F. ; Achrll. Tat. apocf Wtav. uMnotog. p. 12/.; 
Galen, ajvfcrf. Jufian. Ci. t, 9. p. 37^. ; Apoilon. Argon. I 4. v. 279. &c. 

i Clem. Alex, ftrom. 1. 1. p. .^/>. :<-]. ; Plm. I. j6. left. 14. p. 736. ; Synccll. 
p'. 40.; Jamblic'.deriiyftcr. Fgypl. r.-^. i. c. 3. 

It waiundoiibtt'lly from this ancient pracliie, the hi ft orian JiJ^feph us ima- 
gined tbefe two pillars, which he fays were let up by the children of Seth 
before the deluj^e. I Ihall fi^cik more particularly of them in the aitideof 
af^^ropomy. 

k PBd. I. 7. P' 4'3* » Lcttr^cdif^ \ I;, p. 4-9. 

Wrote 
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« 
wrote upon t»ble3 of ftone « ? Jofliua too wrote a copy of 
. the law upon the like materials ■. 

Theie ipethods were too tQilfome apd tedious ; it was na- 
tural to ftudjr.nioK Gooimodioiis and eafy ways of writing. To 
the bricks and fiones which they ufed at firft, they fubfiltutod 
the fofter kinds of metals which were maft eaiiiy ingraved. It 
appeaiSyr that, in the days of Job, they moft commonly wrote 
upon iheets of lead, with flylcs of iron •• Plates of copper p 
and tablets of wood «, were, ufed in. ancient times for this 
purpoie, We have reafon to believe, that the archives of ci- 
ties and empires were for many ages preferved in this man- 
ner '. The moft- ancient nations Rad feveral motives to make 
ufe of filch materials. For a long time they knew of none more 
proper or convenient ; and* as there were but very few h\ 
thefe- remote ages who pra£Hfed the art of writing, it was 
neceflary to ufe the moft fillid and durable materials for the 
prefcrvation of their public aiAs'and monuments. 

In the fequel feveral other materials were ufed for writing 
on, as the leaves of certain plants, the inner bark of certain 
trees, the (kins of animals, ftufi^, tablets of wood covcrtd 
with wax, &c ** Thefe are' ftill ufed in fome countries of 
Afia and Africa. Job fpeaks tif writing a book *. I cannot 
imagine what could be the form or materials of books in that 
age. From hence, however, we learn that even then they 



• Exod. c. S4« V. IS. c. 34« v. r. & 4* 

» Jof. c, 8. V. 3a. 

• Chap. 19. V. i3. 14. 6(«alfi> Prm. I. xj. fe£t, at. p. 68^. : Pauf. 1.9. 
e. 3», 

f Plato in Min. p. 568. F. ; Sopbocl. in Trachin. v. 695. 696. ; Ovid, met, 
1. r. V. 91. 9a- \ Pttn. 1. 34. ^edt: zi . p. 639. ; Tacit, annal. 1. 4. n. 43- Plut. t. 2; 
p. 577. ; Hift. gen. dff voyag. t.6. p. 253, 

% If. c. sp. V, 8, ; Horat, «t.»poet, v. ^, ; A, GcU, no«3. AtUc. 1. 1. c. xx. 
See \t P, Cali^et, 1. 1 . p. 31. ' 

' Sec Polyb.l. 3. P. i8i. eJit. Panf.; T. Livius. I. 3. 5. 57.; Plln. I. 1^. 
fed. %i, p. 689. 1. 34- fed. at. p. 659. ; Ta^it. anna). 1- 4. n. 43. ; ^Suidas, in 
'Auwt'XtUf, *• «• P- ^- i t»rof. 1. 4: c. i**.; Leitr. «!i l. 14. p. 332- 333- j 
Bibliot. anc. ft. mod. 1. 15. p. jfii* 3^* 

f Sce}?tki.\. 13. fea. II. ; lfidor.ori^.1.6. cm. j Suid. voci'^tcfuXX^^^-, 
^^^^ 1. 1, p. 707. ; Calmct, t. 3. p. 4S. 

• Cbap. 31. V. 35. 

A a a wrote 
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wrote upon fuhftances which were capable of helifg fel(M 
or rolled up ; for the exprefEons ufed by Job denote thb •. 
Thefe might |>erhaps be very thin plates of metal, fkins, the 
leaves or inner bark of trees, or plants, &c. I have &id fane- 
thing already of plates of metal. The praflice of wikiiigte 
the fldns of animals, was both very ancient and vdry ga»- 
ral ». That of ftamping characters upon the leaves, or kne- 
rior bark of trees, with a blunt punchion of iron^ was a pnc- 
tice no lefs ancient and univerfal r. We may diufe whidi ef 
thefe we think mqft probable ; only remembering thatyin die 
pailage where Job mentions writing, he fpeaks of no other in* 
ftrument but the ftyle made of iron. We may conclude from 
thence, that in his time they knew of no other inftrument for 
drawing characters. In general, it is evident that in thefe s^ 
they might be faid rather to have ingraved than written. 

The art of drawing letters on fome kmds of fubflances, 
with certain coloured liquors, was afterwards found out. At 
firft they laid them on with pencils, a pradice ftill letained by 
the Chinefe and feveral others. To pencils, reeds properly 
cut, fucceeded i thefe, with iron ftyles, which were abfolute* 
ly neceflary when they wrote on plates of metd or tablets co- 
vered* with wax, were the only inftruments ufed in writing 
for many ages. The ufe of paper, pens, and ink, was quite 
unknown to the ancients.' Thefe faiCb ibew ivfficiently that 
all the andcnt ways of writing were tedious, toilibme, and 
difficult ; that great patience and application were neceflary to 
the pradice of them. Thefe werij rto doubt great obftadcs to 
the progrefs of writing. We may add, that mankind in riie 
firft ages not being very numerous, and the greateft part Af 
them being conftantly employed in providing for the nioft 
preffing ncceffities of life, few had leifure or incUnation to 
apply to an art which required' fb much labour, time^ ixA 

« Chap. 311. V. 36. 

^ See Herod. ). j. n. fi. \ Suid. v«^^^A{;^cMn{% 1. 1. p. 541. ; &q>. dei 
icttr. r. j2. p. 253. 

y Sec Virgil. >Encld. 1. 3. v. 444.; Hi^. gen. det voyig, t ^. p.ass-t. 8. p. 
147. & 53». ; Eff/i fur les hieroglyph, dcs Egyp. L %. p. 455- ; Voyag. dc Pyrard, 
p, 1^3. & 293. ; R^. det voyages qui onl fcrvi ^ retabliflcmcnt dela compag- 
Ide dcs Ind. UoUaod. t. x . p. 97^. & ^1 . 

ftudy. 
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«ftod)r* For this heafinn tbot^b trritkig was knot^n in tHd 
ages we are now «jtaiiiining, it was but little p^a^i^ed. We 
do not find it was at all ufed in the ^6inm6n afiairs of focial 
.life, . When Joleph difcoyered him(elf<to his brethren, and 
ient them back td their iathdr, h^ did not di&fge them widi 
any lettcfs. He gave them his orders by word of mouth, and 
injoined them, to deliver what he &id in the (ame manner <* 
Jacobi, to diftingiiiih the place where Rachel waft buried, fet 
up a. pillar. It n not faid that he put any inlcription up6n it <, 
.Neitber did they make ofe of writing in the mbft important 
'tnuifa£Uons of ibciety/ Sales, promifes, obligations, were aO 
verbal in the prefehci of a certain lumiber of perfoie. All 
difptites were tried and determined by the verbal teftimbnie^ 6[ 
witnefles^ ... 

We need not be furprifed that writing was originally Co 
little .ufcdi^ Thej)ca^ice of that, art wa^ fo tedious, an4 &> 
difficult toat it could not be common. This was one great 
jieaion. of tb/^ very flow progrefs of the arts and fciences. Hti* 
map knowledge cai^ only be enlarged and improved^ in 
]iroportion to the means which ingenious men have of com- 
municating their difcoveries to' poderity with clearneis, cer^ 
tatntyt and eafe. The ;nethods which mankind iirft employed 
/or <$ini^n(€ating their thoughts, had none of tbefe proper-* 
tief. 

Arts and fciences were not the pnly fufFerers from thefe de» 
fe£b ki the art of writing ; they had alfo a fatal influence on 
manners* Man needs inftru6lion to form and regulate his 
manners i and if the light of the underftanding does not entire- 
ly extirpate the perverfe inclinations of the hcart> it contri- 
butes greatly to foften and correct them. But how was it 
poffible to inftru£t and enlighten mankind without the ufe of 
writing ? 1 need not fear then to affirm boldly, that no difco- 
very has contributed fo much to draw men out of their primi- 
tive barbarity, as the art of writing with facility. The pro- 
pagation of this art has been the great means of enlightening 
the minds, forming the hearts, and foftening the manners of 

« Gen. c. 45. V. 9. • Ibid. c. $5. v. »:>. 

* S^e abovci b. i. chap, i, art. 1. p. 27. & 28^ 

mankind; 
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maokiadi the great inftruniciit ^of civOising tbe worU and 
ft^ngthening the tics of focial life. I£ theie are ftill fome 
nations of favages to be fecn in both continentt, who by their 
ignofance^ fieroenefs, and barbarity, are a di^race to htunan 
nature, it is owing to their ignorance of the art of writing, 
and pf the various branches of knowledge which dqmid upon 
it. Let this art be introduced amongft thefe ferocious people, 
-let them once apply themfelves to the cultivation of lettcn, 
they will inftantly be humanized *. "What an unbounded 
field for reflexion is it, to confider the prodigious changes 
which tbe art of writing with facility, has intioduced uma^^k 
ithofe people who have applied themfelves to , it ! We flumld 
nev^r have done if we attempted to enunaente tlie iniidite 
advantages which fociety has derived from this diibo«ery» 



• It* M hardly pofllble^to imnglnc whtt ftrangc IcJeai the ftvages hafc of 
«^lftki, waA of writing in general. We mty hidge of this ftom « very ce* 
liouj ftory reltted by Voffius In iiU tratlie ir (£<jiMr ivt. p9f^. e. 2*f. 7* 
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Of Sciences. 

TH E arts aAd fciences are fo nearly related and hiiU 
mately conneded, that they ought not to be fepara- 
fed. Their origin has been the (kme. The branches 
♦f knowledge^ which arc now dignihed with the name of 
Sdauis^ w.ere at firft only rude unpoliihed arts, pradlifed 
without theory, principles, or methods But by muck ftudy 
and refle&ioOy in a long fucceffion of ages^ they have been 
reduced to rules, and raifed to that perfection which diftin-* 
guifhes the' fcicnces from the arts ; which confift rather in 
the labcftir of the hands, than the e^iercife of the mind. 

The way of life which mankind led in the firft ages after 
the confufion of tongues, and difperfion of families, woul<i 
not permit them to acquire very extenfive knowledge, or oven 
to cultivate what had furvived the deluge« Wholly bufied in 
providing fdr the moft preffing neceffitips of life, they could 
not poffibly employ their thottghts In m:ltters of ftudy and fpc* 
culation« But after the reunion of families, and eftablifliment of 
focieties, fome enjoyed fwch a degr«^ of cafe afki leifure, as en-- 
abled them to apply their minds to refearches and inquiries of 
an abftradted nature. Men of a happy and inventive genius, 
^ho arc raifed up by providence, for the good of mankind 
in every age, then appeared. Tliefe, being fenfible of th# 
great inconvenience of working without rule or guide, endea* 
voured to form fyfte.Tis, and lay down regular plans for the 
direction of their various operatioils* It was ntceflity, th^t 
parent of fcicnces, as well as arts, which fet their thoughts to 
work. Ancient traditions afcribe the invention of both to the 
fame perfons, viz. to the gods. A proof that mankind have 

in 
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in all ages acknowledged tbemfelves indebted to die goodneft 
of the fupreme Being, for the firft difcoveries. 

It is impoffible to follow mankind ftep by ftep in thdr ad^ 
vances towards the knowledge of the moft fublime and oioft 
abftra^ed fciences. It would be vain to attempt'ihb. Ancient 
writers have not furnifhed us with fufEcient lights on this 
fubje&. They have contented themfelves with telling us the 
names of thofe who were regarded by antiquity as the inventors 
of the fevecal fciences. But they have not told us by vriiat means 
they arrived at thefe inventions, and by what fteps they 
brought them to perfedion. We muft have recourfe to con* 
jedure for want of information. 

The moft ufeful and moft neceflary fciences would be cul- 
tivated firft. We cannot therefore do^bt the great antiquity * 
of medicine^ arithmetic, aftronomy, and geometry. The love 
of life, the neceffity of "keeping the tranfadions of ibdety in 
order, the importance of (dividing lands, which introduced 
the diftin^on of property, and regulating the operations of 
tillage, and the impoffibility of executing any coniidenible 
enterprife, without fome knowledge of the relations and pro- 
portions of things, muft have occafioned the early birdi of 
the fciences we have mentioned. 



C HAP. I. 

Of Me£cine in gefteral *. 



OM E of the firft cares of mankind, was certainly that 
of their own prcfcrvation* Finding themfelves from 

• It it fci^ce hfccpflary tb obfctit, that the ancient* did noH affijt the fame 
Idea to the word medicine that we do. Under that name they comprehended 
•very thing that related to the art of healing. We fliouU conle^ucnrly have 
c<4hprehehded In one article all the branches of that art* Yet, tor the greater 
dearnefs, 1 havcrefolvcd to treat of them feparatcly. Vndcr the article of 
tnedkine, I propofe only to give fbme general hint? -how the firft remedies 
itcre difcovered^ 
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4hiW y^ry birth expoTed to various accidents and diieafes, th^ 
would ibon begin to look about for remedies. But how they 
caxne to difcovor t))e difFerent fpecifics for t^eir different di£- 
xafesy and the moft proper mctbfids of applying thefe fpccifics, 
is what we cannot tell, ^^e, h^Vj? pothing left us about the 
invention of n^edicines but a heap of fables. Every nation 
ascribes this invention to themfelves, and names thofe they 
-confider gf thfi authors of it. It wo^ld \)c quite ufelefs to 
juuitt lAto any ^i^uitition about tbefe names. 

It is very certain, thaf the diiFerent pradlices ufed in different 
countries were not invented by one and the fame perfon. Every 
man naturally attends to what may contribute to his preferva- 
tion. As mankind therefore were difperfed into different cli* 
matesy they fought for (lich remedies as were beft fuited tq the 
difeaies incident to the climates which they inhabited. Accor* 
dingly we find that each nation had its own peculiar method^ 
of its own invention, for the curing of difeafes. It was ,only 
through length of time, and by means of commerce, that fome 
medical operations and receipts have been communicated from 
oqe cpuntry to another. 

We can only make fome very general reflexions on the 
rife of medicine. *This fcience derived its origin from expe- 
rience and obfervation. Some remedies which nature furnifh- 
cs, were at firft di/covered by chance. The firft generations 
of mankind fubfifted chiefly on plants, roots, and fruits, of 
whofc qualities they had no previows knowledge*. They 
would find that fome of thefe produced very remarkable ef- 
fe<5b. The obfervation of this would lead them to make dif- 
tin£l experiments on the virtues of each of them. Thefe re- 
peated experiments would difcover th«ir different qualities. 
Such obfervations and experiments guided the minds of men 
in their inquiries, and on thefe they founded the principles of 
medicine *• Many ages, it is true, xnu& have elapfed, before 

• Sec above, b. %. p. 76- & ?5. ^ 

* It IS certain the dieteiU wa« that part rf medicine wWch wasHrft in ufr^ 
Men had duily occaOon to obfervc what meats and drinks uxre healthful or 
hvrtful. Without fuch obfervations they muft have fallen into difeafes which 
jnuft have proved deftruclive. 

Vqi<. L B b they 
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they had diTcovered with certainty die properties and prepara- 
tions of remedies proper for each difeafe. Medicine in the 
firft ages of the world was not properly a fcience. The prac- 
tice of feveral nations furniflies us with proofis of this. In Siam 
their medicine confifts of a certain number of receipts which 
have been handed down from their anceftors. They apply 
tbefe at random, without any regard to the particular fym(>- 
toms of difeafes ^. The Peruvians < had feveral medical re- 
ceipts and operations which they had learned from experience, 
but they had formed no theory of that fcience. The art of 
l>ealing owes its improvement to the attentive fhidy of natural 
hiftory ♦. 

When we inquire in what manner medicine was prafiifed 
in remote antiquity, we muft make a diftin£tion between me- 
dicine, confidered as an art, and that which may be called 
natural. This laft was praAifed many ages before there were 
any phyficians by profcffion. At firft all perfons prefcrlbed 
without diftinftion \, Whoever had made any experiments 
upon himfelf or others, communicated them to his friends and 
neighbours, when they feemed to have the like difordcrs. Re- 
flexions upon thefe experiments, fprmed, by degrees, a kind 
of fyftem of natural medicine. Fathers took care to teach 
their children what knowledge they had of this kind. This we 
learn from ancient traditions. Ifis, it is faid, inftruded his 
fon Orus in medicine '. 

We are informed, that, in fome countries, care was taken 
that every individual might enjoy the benefit of the difcoveries 
which others had made. * It was the cuftom of the Babylo- 
nians, Egyptiajis, and fome other nations, to expofe their fick 

* Hift. gen. dcs voyag. 1 9. p. 464. 
« Hirt. dci Jncas, t 2. p. 35. & 47 

* lu ut tiiorlforum curath, et rtrum nalurd ctntmfUth, fub Hfdim mttari^ 
hus ttatn fit, fijysCclfus, 1. 1. in pnfat. 

t Pliny iuftlyobfervef, that though there are fome nations who havtno 
phyficians, yet they arc not altogether ftrangers to phyfic. I. 29. fe^. $. p, 
495. See aifo Ics mccurs dea fauvages, t. a. p. 364. 

*• Diod. 1. 1. p. ^. 

GarcildOb fays, that the Peruvians cored one another by remedies which 
they had learned from Utter to fon. Hift. dcs Incas, t, 3. p. 48. 49. 

to 
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to public view> The defign of this was, that fuch ^ pafled 
by, if they had been attacked and cured of* the like in-^ 
difpofitions, might affift them with their advice. No perfon 
was even pennitted to pafs by without informing himfelf of 
their difeafes •• This cuftom bears the marks of the higheft 
antiquity, and fhews us in what manner medicine was prac* 
tifed in the moft early times. For fuch a cuftom could only 
prevail before this art had been reduced into any fyftem. 

This is all we can fay of the ftate of this fcience in the 
ages now under our confideration. We^ muft, as I have faid 
already, content ourfelves with fome general reflexions. For 
we cannot know the particular remedies which were ufed by 
diiFerent nations, till after the time that medicine had been 
mluced into an art and fyftem. The Aflyrians, Egyptians, 
and Phoenicians, are believed to have been the firft who 
made a particular ftudy of phyfic. But we are ignorant of 
the time when this fcience was reduced by thefe nations in- 
to an art, and into a particular profeilion. 

There is no mention of phyiicians, properly fo called, he^ 
fore the zgc of Mofes. For which reafon we muft refer to 
the following books what we. have to fay of the method in 
which phyfic was pradifed by the Egyptians. This is the on- 
ly nation in remote antiquity whofe method of pradice we aze 
a little acquainted with. We may add further, that medicine 
in the fenfe we now underftand it, for the cure of internal ma- 
ladies, feems to have been quite unknown in the firft ages of 
the world. 

In fa£i, we find no mention in the firfl ages, either of phy- 
ficians or medicines for thofe difeafes which proceeded from 
the diforder of the humours. There is not one word of this 
in die patriarchal hiftory, although it mentions the ficknefs of 
Ifaac, Abimelech, Rachel, and fome others. It is very re- 
markable, that when Jacob was fick, it is not faid that Jofeph 
fent him phyficians *• 

Tlie 

• Herod. 1. 1. n. 197. ; Strabo, I. 3. p. aj4. 1. J6. p. I081. 

* It Is true, we find the word fhficiaHs in this paflage, on occafion of tb« 
death of Jacob. Moresllays, that Jacob being dead, Jofepb commaiided the 
pbylidans to embalm the body of his father. Gen. c. so. v. ;(. 

B b 4 Bat 
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The book of Job may ferve to confirm what we have now 
laid. That book is evidently cf the greateft antiquity '« 
When Job was fmote with a terrible difeafc, we do not hear 
that he had recourfe to phyikians. His diforder was confider- 
ed as an immediate ftrokc of heaven, i^is friends reafoned 
accoiding to this prejudice, and fet themfelves to proire that it 
was the pimifliment of his crimes. 

The little knowledge mankind had of medicine in thefe 
ages, and the prevailing perfuafion, that difeafes were the effeds 
of the divine difpleafure, was the reafon that they chiefly ap* 
plied to the Deity and his minifters for their cure. They 
expcfted no aififtance from human art. This way of think- 
ing is attefted byoneof the moft famous phyikians of antiqui- 
ty. Celfus fays that they imagined all internal difeafes came 
immediately from the gods, and they applied to them only for 
their cure »• 

ARTICLE I. 

Surgnym 

*/fEdicmc, furgery, and pharmacy, were not originally 
diftind profeffions; but united in the fame perfon. Itwas 
not neceflary to'fubdividc the art of healing Into feveral 
branches, till knowledge and difcovcries were dmoft become 
infinite. Surgery was probably the firft reduced into an art*. 

The 

But thtf has no relation to the pradlice of mcdidne. Thefe phyiidans were 
only empHoyed In embalimng the body of Jacob, but were not called in to aifift 
him in his ficknefs. Their funftion on this occafion had no connexion with 
the real objcft of medicine, which is the cure of difeafes. We muft take 
notice, thtt all perfons whofc profeffions engaged them in the care of the hu- 
man body, were anciently called phyficians. The Septnagent renders difi 
Hebrew word by *Evr^ttwtu, PoUfnOores, VefpHlones, Kmb?ln>ers. 

' See our diifcrtation upon the antiquity of the book of Job, at the end 
ef the la ft volume. * - # «« 

« Lib. I. in praftc. This way of thinking ftiU prevails In feveral oatioos. 
de Francois Voyage Pyrard, c. 9. p. 62. 63. 1 31 . 1 32, &: 282. 
♦ Cclfui makes fuigcry the mod ancient branch of mcdidne. He fiiysi, 

that 
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The other branches of medicine might in feme ibrt be diipen* 
fed with, but the ftudy of furgery has been abfolutely neceflk*' 
ry in all ages* 

1 o fay nothing of other accidents which require the afflft*** 
ance of furgery, men were very early engaged in quarrels* 
\ As foon as battles were fought, it became neceflary to ftudy 
the art of healing wounds. They could not, as in the cafe 
of internal maladies, expert a cure from the mere efForts of 
nature. Every individual could not, from his own experience, 
be fumifhed with fufficient flcill to heal a wound, to reduce a 
diflocation, or fet a broken bone. Thefe things require fuch a 
degree of eiipCTience and dexterity, as can only be acquired 
by long praAice* It was neceflary therefore that fome per^* 
Ions fliould devote themfelves to that ftudy. It is even pro^ 
bable, that the iirft phyficians owed the honours of that namtf 
to their (kill in furgery. As they treated diforders which 
could not be cured without their help, men were willing to 
diftinguifli and refpeft them more than thofe who were con« 
cerned in the other part of medicine k. 

We have no accounts remaining of their manner of treat- 
ing wounds, in the firft ages of the world. It was probably 
very (imple. Bandages muft have been the iirft means ufe^ 
for ftc^ping blood, and defending the wounded part from the 
li^uries of the air *. In procefs of time, the juice of roots^ 
or fimples, either pounded, or fteeped in wine or water, would 
be added. The wood and bark of certain trees, oil, and ro« 
fin, were alfo ufed *. Thefe were the only remedies ori- 
ginally known. The compofition and ufe of ointments 



that mfdlcinc mlgintlly confifted in the pra^lre of fiirgery, and drdHng of 
wounds^ &c. Morbos vera (ad J she) ad tram dwrutn immortalium relatos, if 
ah iifdtm opem fofci fotiium. 1. i . in przfat. & 1. 7. in jwaefat. 

Another proof, that men firft applied to the ftudy of furgery. i$, that thA 
fiivages nndcrftard revert! branches of that art very well, Mocura dea ftuvt* 
les, t. a. p. 365 & 368. 

* Serviua, ad ^^neid. 1. la. v. 396. Sec alfo Ic Clerc, hill, de la med. part u 
C.15. 

• This is praaifcd by the favagrs. Sec I'hift. nat. dc I'lllandc, t. 3. p. 174. 
m Fhift. gen. des voyag. s. 4. p. 139. 

1 Iliad* 1. 21. V. 84i< 

and 
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and plaifters, was pofterior to the ages we are now exami' 
ning *. 

With refpefl to operations, we may well believe, that they 
were then very imperfed, fuch as might be exposed from men 
almoft totally ignorant of the arts ajld Iciences. Thefe firft 
operators, deftitute of the light of a wife and rational theory, 
unacquainted with any fettled rules or principles, had no other 
guide but a fimple practice f. 

Beftdes, the inflruments ufed by the flrft operators In furge- 
ry muft have been very defeftive. They could not be of 
iron i for it was long, as we have already (hown, before that 
metal was difcovered. It muft even have been a confiderable 
time before men underftood the art of working the other me- 
tals, with fo much delicacy, as to ufe them in chirurgica! 
operations. They fupplied this want by other inventions. It 
feems probable, that fliarp flints, the pointed bones of beafb 
and fifhes, were the firft inftruments ufed in furgery. The 
Egyptian embalmers ufed an Ethiopian ftone, exceeding (harp, 
for opening dead bodies, and taking out the entrails k. Cir- 
cumcifion alfo was performed with fuch ftones ». The fa- 
vages prefent us, at this day, with practices fimilar to 
thefe ». 

Surgery would neceflarily improve from time to time; 
the whole world would contribute to the advancement of 
fuch a ufeful art. It muft have been a long time, however, 
before Hhe introduction of thofe capital operations, which re- 
quire great dexterityr, and a thorough knowledge of the ftruc- 
ture of the human body. 

It is not certainly known, whether bleeding, at prefent the 
moft common operation in furgery, was pradlifed by the yioft 



• Wc find no mention of thefe in the books of Mofes. It is certain Homer 
never names them ; a proof that they were not known in his time. 

t We may compare the firft furgeons, to a fct of men known in the country, 
by the name of Bone-femn. > 

k Herod. I. a. n. 86. ; Diod. 1. 1 . p. ro2. 

' Exod. c. 4. V. »5. 

« Sec Motors dcs fauvag. t. a. p. 370. ; Voyag. de It baye d'Hudibd, t. r. 
p. lOS. ; Hift. dcs Incas^ t. a. p. 47. 

ancient 
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ancient nations. It does not appear -to have been, ufed a- 
mongft the Egyptians. Their principal remedies, as I fhall 
ihew in the fecond part, were diet, glifters, and vomits. 
Bleeding is an operation of (o great importance, that if it had 
been ufed by that people, it would have been mentioned, by 
Herodotus, or Diodorus, who give fo diftinA and full an ac- 
count of the pra&ices of the Egyptians. 

Befides, it is not probable that men would foon think of, 
or readily fubmit to fuch a remedy. Nature does not give 
. the fame indications for bleeding as for purging. Purgatives 
were difcoveied by chance, being taken into the bodies of 
the firft men by way of common food. They occasion a dif- 
charge of the humoars too. in an ordinary way, which is not 
the cafe with bleeding. Much more knowledge and reafon- 
ing therefore were neceflary to bring men to a refolution of 
opening a vein, than of giving purgatives ■• 

I (hall finifh what I have to fay of furgery at prefent, with 
a few reflexions on midwifery. We may be fure that this 
operation was one of the iirft which engaged the attention of 
mankind. 

It is more than probable, that women in the firft ages were 
delivered by themfelves. Like the favages, and the greateft 
part of animals ♦, they did not wait for foreign aid to facili- 
tate that dolorous operation. But as every delivery is not 
equally eafy and happy, fome women would foon be found in 
fuch diftrefsful circumftances, as required the help of others to 
fave them and the fruit of their wombs from periftiing, by a 
labour too long and painful. It is highly probable, that wo- 
men were the firft who lent aiSftance to their own fex in 
thefe critical moments. Mothers performed this oflfice to 
theiF daughters. Their own experience taught them to af- 



• Hift. dc la mcdcc. 1. 1. c. x8. p. 52. 53. 

• I fay the grcatcft part of animals, bccaufe, from late difcoYcrics, it ap- 
pears, that the male, in fome kinds of animals, alTifllkthe female in bringing 
forth her young; as particularly the to^d. Acad, des fciences, ann. 1741. 
hift. p. tS. Sc feq, 

Gaflendi fpcaks of the like obfervation, made by Pcyrcfc, upon cats. Thefe 
are his words, Annotavit feUi objletricatmit inter dum uti. Vita Pcyrcfci, p. 212. 
edit, Batav. in 4'«. 

ford 
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ford help to others^ and remove the obftacles to a fpeedjr de- 
livery. 

The reflexions which were afterwards ma^e on the many 
fatal accidents to which women in labour are expofed, con- 
vinced the world of the r^ceffity of making midwifery a ftudy^ 
and reducing a praAice fo important in its coniequences^ into 
an art. We need not therefore be furprifed to find diat mid- 
wifery was a particular profeffiw in the days of JaoA. By 
the manner in which Mofes exprefles himfelf on this 6Jbje&, 
it is eafy to obferve, that there were then, in die nations of 
Afia •f midwives by profcffion, 2S there are amongft us at 
preiient. The fadi: proves too that women were pf«ferred td 
men in the pradice of this art. A juft and natural pre- 
ference, as tney had only experience at that time for chelr 
.guide. 

It appears alfo, that in Egypt, from time immemorial, the 
care of delivering women was committed to women r. We 
might even imagine from the words which Mofes ules, that 
the Egyptian mid wives ufed fome fort of madiiae for faci- 
litating delivery; this was, as far as we can gueis, a kind 
of chair, on which they placed the mother in the time of Ia« 
bour «. 



• Gen. c. 35. v. r?. c. 38. v. 47, 
F Exod. c. I. V. 15. & fcq. 
' There is fome difficulty In the text. The generality of Interpreters, how- 
. ever, are of opinion, that the mtdwives Pharaoh commanded to flay the male 
childrf n of the Ifiraclites, were Kgyptians. Jofephus lays foeicprefaly. Amk). 
1. 2. c. 5. Bcfidca, V. 19. of the Omc chapter leaves no room to doubt but 
there were midwives by profcflion iii E;;ypt. 

< Exod. c I. V. 16. according to the Hebrew. The word D^^SH /^»wm«* 
in Latin Sellas, is fufccptible of fcveral interpretations, iiee Vatablns ud 

"What confirms the interpretation we have fpvcn of this won!, is, that 
there is frequent mention of fuch feats for fecilitating delivery in phyficai 
writers. See Suid, vote Acxtu'a li^^u^ t. 3. p. 461. 
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\X^fe camiot ctMtceive at preCent how ahy 6peratiohs cou)<l 
be performed on the human body, without an exad 
^ knowledge o( the arrangehient of its parts. Anatomy is cer-» . 
tainiy the foundation both of medicine ani fiirgery. With- 
out tome &ill in anatomy, it b impd&ble to khow either the 
«aufe or the feat of feveral difeafe9; It feems natural to fup« 
pofe, therefore, that ahatomy mufl! have been at leaft as an-- 
tittit iM medicine txr furgeiy» But hiftory cohtradi£l's this fup^ 
pofitipn» Before we proceed any further, it may be proper to 
fix the Mea we ought to form of anatothy. We may confider 
it in two different periods, tti it6 comtnencement and* in thd ' 
high dcgite of perfection it has attained in our days. 

Aj^atomy is, at prefent, that branch of medicine which re-^ 
tfoitts the deepeft ftudy &nd penetration, the moft various 
and" moft extenfivt knowledge, and the mollr delicate opera<- 
tions^ Anatomy, confidcrcd in this point of view^ was cer* 
tainiy unknown in the fiHl agesk Reafon, independent o^ 
hiftorical proof, is fufficient to convince us of it. 

Notwithftandihg this^ men might have JTohie imperfe£l* 
knowledge, even in the earlieft ages, of the internal ftrudurd 
ef their bodies. Their opening the bodies of animals defighe'd^ 
for food would give them fome light ^. Their viewing atten-* 
lively the wounds, fradures^ khd other accicieiits to which 
the human body is expoied, would furnifh them with further 
hint$'» But how long muft it have been, before they kncW 
how to turn their obfervations into ufe, how to reafon upoii 
what they Had <cen ? Many ages muft have elapfed before aha-^ 
tomy reflected any light on medicine, or directed th^ operatiotia 
rf furgery ♦* 

Anatomy^ 

> Seet'hift.gen. de^voyag. t. 5. p. X76. < 

• We will find 00 difficulty in bdleving what i$ htrt tdVaHced* when we 
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Anatomy, we have reafon to think, owed its origin to fur-' 
^ry. The various and frequent occafions men had of pra^« 
fing the chirurgical ^rt, woult My little and-little make them 
acquainted with the ftrufture and mechanifin of their bodies*. 
This acquaintance, however^ wpuld for a long time amount 
to no more than an impcrfcA knowledge of the exterior parts 
of the human body. Some writers. indeed have been inclined 
to think, that thefe firft ages had almoft as extenfive and cx- 
afl a knowledge of anatomy as we have at prefent. But if 
thefe authors had duly relieved on the inflnite number of rar- 
tional experiments, and delicate operations, which muff have 
concurred to bring anatomy to Its prefent ftate of perfeftion, 
they could not have entertained an opinion fo contrary both 
to hiftory and probability. It may not be improper to men* 
tion our reafons for rqcfting this abfurd opinion. 

Such is the favourable ide^ which all ages have entertained 
of the ancient Egyptians, that the invention of almoft aU fci- 
chces has been afcribed to them. Amongft others, furgcry 
and anatomy have not been forgot; and Apis, one of their 
kings, pafled for their inventor ' . Athbtis, one of the firft fove- 
reigns of Egypt, they pretend, had writ fcveral bopks on 
anatomy, in which he treated of the manner of ^difle^ng bo- 
dies «. TKey fay further, that amongft the prodigious num- 
ber of books afcribed to Hermes, there were fix on medicine, 
the fiift of which related to. anatomy ■. But no phyficiaa, 
of antiquity has quoted thefe pretended writings, and it is 
well enough known what we ought to think of the books a* 
fcVibed to Hermes, 

The eTnb-.linlng the bodies, not only of men, but of other 
aAimals, which had been praclifcd by the Egyptians « in all 

conrideY" that tlic ftudy of anatomy was cjuite abandoned for many agci, and 
not rcfAimed till ttie futtcenih century. 

. f Agrippa, dc vanit. Icicnt. c. 85. ; Clem. Alex, ftrom. I. r. p. 3to« & Th«>. 
dprct. (fcrm. dc curand. Gra:c. affect. p. 467.) afcribe thft inteotioD of medi^ 
c?tic to Apia, 
Suidis fays the lame, voc9 *Aflri«. 

* African. & Eufcb. apud Synctll. p. 54. & 55. 

•• CI. Alex, ft rem. 1. 6. p. 75S. 

« This is the opinion of Oalen. ltarodit^o,fe^ yiediTui^ It U difiMXtflL 
however,, whether that ipork be really his. 
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ages, has niade it to be imagined, that they miift have had aa 
exad -knowledge of the internal parts of the human body. 
This opinion, ' however fpecious in appearance, is without 
foundation. It might be eafily proved, that this prance of 
embalming the dead, could not give the Egyptians fo much 
li^t and inftnuXon as has been imagined. An examina^ 
tion of what the ancients have told us concerning the man- 
ner of performing this operation, will be fufficient to con- 
vice lis that anatomy could derive no improvement from 
it. 

They did not open the head of the dead body, but ex^- 
traded the. brain by the noftrils, with inftruments made for 
that purpofe. After they had extracted the brain, they pour^ 
cd perfumes and aromatic compofitions into its place. The 
body was opened with much ceremony. There was an officer 
appointed to prefide, and mark the place on the left fide of 
the dead where the inciiion was to be made. The Egyptians 
iifed only z fharp ftone for performing this operation x. The 
perfon who performed it fled as foon as he had done his ofllice; 
and all who were prefent purfued him with ftones, as one 
"who had incurred the public maledidion. - For the Egyptians 
regarded with liorror, every one who had offered any violence 
to a human bo^y «• 

From this way of thinking, it is eafy to conclude, that 
thefe people did not open the bodies of the dead, with any 
view to learn the fecrets of anatomy. It docs not even ap- 
pear that the opening which they made on thefe occafions. 
was very confiderable, fmce it is (aid, that he who extradled 
the intrails, did it by introducing his hand at the incifion •« 
They took out all the inteftines and vifcera, except the heart 
and Ae kidiiqrs ^. They did not replace the intrails agayi 



7 Herod, T. i. n. 8(. ; Dlod. }. i. p. xoa^ 

•Dlod.ibid. « Diod.ibid. 

^ Ibid. What Dipdoru^ &ys here merits fome rdle^oiK As to the kidney^. , 

t was eafy to embalm them withoat extraAion. But the heart is under co- 
vert. It would have been neceffiiry to have pierced or torn the diaphragm ta ' 
have peached it, (ioce we know the UicUion was in the k)wer belly. Thcw is. 
txne difficulty in coocciving bow they introduced th^r embabiuag m^terialfc 
%tV^tiie thorax. 

C c ^ ia 
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in the krif, |mt» fiocn a religio<i«oHitift s daft diem io^ the 

We muft obfervt (urtfaert tM hoik ^ the rich were em- 
balmed, as we have been deTcribing, The naniiar of pcfv 
forming this opemtion upen the bulk of the pBople, was fir 
jnore fimpJe, and muft have contributed ftil) lefe to die nn- 
provement of anatomjr^ They nekber aside anf incifioB h^ 
the body, nor extraAed the tntraib^ The eaAahnen filled a 
fyringe with certain aiomatic liquora, iriiich they ii^e£kd imi 
tiie body by the anus« This compofition had inch viitiie aid 
power as to confume the iiitefthics «• 

It is in vain to pretend to prove the anti^pihy ef unttomf^ 
from this pm^ce of embalming amoiig the Egyptjant. Vft 
fee plainly, that this prance would give diem qo h;^ ytto ds 
internal mechanifm of the human body. Embalmbig was oanfc^ 
dered by that people rather as a ceremony of rdigion, dian a^ 
a leflon of anatomy '. We mighty with ^xiidi better laafim, 
infer froqi this pra&ice, that the Egyptians had made con&t 
derable progrefs in the knowledge of fimplea, m we ihall fie 
by and by. 

Pliny telb us, it is true, that the lungs of £gjpt W9n 
xnanded dead bodies to be di(fe£ted for the imtvovenent ef 
anatomy «• But what Pliny fays, does not J^ate la the anr. 
"^cient kings of that coiuitry, but to the Ptolemys who reigpied 
ther^ after the death of Alexander* Thcfe «iQi[iardis eflaUiflw 
ed a medical fchool at Alexandria, which became excetdiog; 
famous^ It is to this period the aaa^bomidail difc^i^eries of the 
|)gyptians muft be refejTf eel *• * 

ARTJCLi; 



« Fittt.t2.p.tsS|.Ki; BoB^yr.de ^httnMlt.k 4.P^^-; ^mf* 

* Plut. Si Porphyr. locisai.. • Herod. 1. a. n. S7. 

f See below, article of botany, & part 3. \f, 2. chap. a. {^ 69, 

The E^ptians Teem to have had 'the fame (cruples abotft dlSit€dng htaau^ 
bodies a< the CbiiKsfe^ who woujki never do it upon any^ not even upon tbo 
V>dies of criminals. Sec Lcttr. cdif. t.xy., p, ^ At 3S|p. t. ai, p* i^, Ac. t. ^. 
p. 26. 

« L. 19. fea. a6. p. 168. 
* * I take this opportunity of correding the mlftakes of fome anthprt^ abont 
^m figure of a detd perfon which the Egyptians Introdaced at their feaft v 
^erod. L 2. n. 78. 
' $9^ ^ave hna^ncd that this ifras % real ^ele^p, wl^ch fi^poia the Egyp-. 
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ARTICLE m. 

Botany. 

nOtuy h a fcience which has been vtry much cultivated 
"^ in aU ages, and Jby all nations. Men began in good 
time to examine the virtues o( fimptes* In the moft remote 
aotiquily, the' art ^ curing difeafes, and even of healing 
lliroiinds, confifted only in the application of herbs, and the 
life^ their jukes K So high a value did fome nations fct on 
the difcovery of the virtues of fimples, that they afcribed it to 
die gods ^ 

The Eg3Fptiafis were fonnerly confidered as the firft who 
apfdied to the fiudy of botany ^. This was a confequence 
ctf that opinion which afcribed the invention of medicine 
to ^that people. It is even pretended, that they had com'» 
pofed treatifes on botany in the eaHieft ages. Amongft 
that prodigious number of books afcribed to Mercuxy 
Trifmegifius, fome, it is faid, treated of the virtues of 
|)lan(s^ 

Without hying mttdi ftrefs on iucb fufpc^ed authoritiea. 
are have fafidenc ^idence from the facred books, that, in 



tians •onderftood ofte«loKy, Plutarch gtve occafion to tUs nlftake^ t. x p« 
24S.^by ufing the word otiAitij, for what Herodotus calls »i«^«ff I^Aiftf^. 
tBoodem fiptre pf ibe dead, Xylander, the tranflator of Plutarch, has confimw 
cd the miftake of that author, by adding in his verfionof the word £«a^iT^v, 
Htfi^^nfituulmmmU ti^HOtr fictmf^Oa^ffd. TUs paraphrafe of Xylan- 
dcria tiot iaft« Cfolcn was the ftrft ii4io rendered cKiAfrA^, a sttelttm, f, r. 
an aflembiage of all the human lx>nes ftript of every covering. For ffviAirir 
•»JK« (Igni^s property cadaver ts^jpccaium. 

* Plin. 1. %S. init, 1. a6. feft. 6. ; Hygin. fab. 274.'?. 3^8. ; Plut. t. %, p. 644, 
647- ; SchoHaft. Horn, ^d Ifiad« 1. 11, v. ZASi Servlus, ad .£netd. I. x^ v. 396.^ 
Jfidor. orig. 1. 4.C.9. inft 
• » PDn. 1. 25. p. 360. 36f . 

k Plin. 1. 25. fed. 5. p. 360. He fupportt tills by the teftimany of Homer* 
Cdyr.].4.v.a23. 

■ In this number they reckon a book, intitled, Of the tbhtyftx btrhs of ufi 
ijn hwfcopes. But Galen treats this as a mcj^ef^ble, J>c fioiplic. loedicatn. 
Il^ult. 1, 6. proqem. t x^, p. \^, 
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the primitive dmes^ men entertained a high opinion of the 
virtues of plants. Without doubt, they .had diicovered^ in 
the days of Jacob, that certain plants were poflefled of pe* 
culiar powers and virtues* The great eameftnefe of Radiel 
to obtain, from her fifter, fome of the mandrakes which 
Reuben had brought from the fields, could proceed from no- 
thing but a ftrong perfuafidn of the great efficacy of diat plant 
in curing barrennefe. We do not now inquire whether this 
perfuafion was well founded or not* It is fufficient for our 
prefent purpofe, that they then believed this plant poflcfled that 
virtue •. 

We find another proof in fcripture, more pofitive, and as 
ancient, of the great progrels botany had made in fome coun- 
tries. Mofes tells us, that, in the time of Jacob, the £gyp* 
tians were accuftomed to embalm the bodies of the dead. This 
fzSt is more than a fufficient proof that this people muft have 
made great progrefs in the knowledge of the virtues and pro* 
perries of fimples. 

The Icripture (ays, that when Jacob died, Jo(eph caufcd 
him to be embalmed. The facred hiftorian, it is true^ does 
not mention the particulars of this operarion} but theie may 
be fupplied from profane authors. They tell us, that many 
;ux>maric3, perfumes, and compofirions of diflferent kinds, 
were ufed in embalmings this, without menrioning fevenl 
other preparations, neceilarily fuppofes a confiderable degree 
of knowledge and ftudy ■• Accordingly the fcripture takes 
notice, that they fpent forty days in embalming Jacob •• 

This. 

" Oen. c. 30. ▼. f4, T5. 

The w&rdDnMm, vrhlch Mofes iifes in tMt pltce, it one ofthofe wliolb 
trne figniHcttioo is not now known. I ufe the word MMrirdkf, not becult 
I am convinced that this ia the true tranflation of the Hebrew text. But ai 
wc are now only proving that they had then fome idea of the virtues of plant? 
In general, it is not necefiary to examine the particalar kind of plant Mofes 
ddigned. Sec Calmces com. & Matth. HlUcrus. This author pretend^ 
part I. c. 17. that Dudalm figniiies cberri$s. 1 am rather Inclined to dank it 
fignifics truffiet. TMs plant was very well known to the aocients. See Wiift, 
^ la medec. part 3. 1. 0. c. ^. 

■ Herod. 1. %. n. 86. 87. ; Diod. 1. 1, p. xo2. 

The great qnantity of aiomatics, rofin and myrrh, wMch the Ilhmaeljtifh 
merchants, to whom Joseph was fold, were caVrying into Egypt, were piobi^ 
^ly defigned for cmbahning. Gen. c. 37. v. ac. 
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This proves that the Egyptians had then iiCcovati that 
this (pace .of time was neceflaiy, to give the body thoTe pre- 
parations pxoper for drying it, and preferving it from cor- 
n^ion *• 

It appears further, that this fecr^t was then known only 
in Egypt. The. fepptures rdatii^ the death of Sarah, Abra- 
ham» Rachel, and Ifaac, iay funply, that they >were buried, 
without one yiford of embalming. This is mentioned only 
on occafion of the death of Jacob and Jofeph; becaufe thefe 
two patri^chs ended their days in Egypt. It would feem 
then, that this fcience was peculiar to the Egyptians, Ic 
woidd not be difficult to point oUt the motives which made 
this people fo foon af^ly themfelves to And out the fecret of 
preferving bodies from corruption. They were partly poli- 
tical, partly religious. . I have fpoke of their political motives 
in the article of. government p. I fliall now fhew what in- 
fluence reKgion had on this praflice. 

The Egyptians believed the immortalityjof the foul ; but 
they disfigured this itiblime truth^ by die dodrine of the tranf- 
migration of fouls. They were of opinion, that when the 
fold was feparated from the body, it entered into fome animal ; 
from vdience, after a long circuit of 3000 years, it returned 
again into a human body 1. But the Egyptians, imagined at, 
the fame time, that the foul remained attached to the human 
body, as long as that was preferved from corruption '• This 
perfuafton put them upon ftudying, with great earneftnefs, 
the means of preferving bodies from corrupting, to prevent the 
tranfmigration of the fouls of their friends into the bodies of 
diflFerent animals. They endeavoured to prolong the duration 
of the human frame, by removing the caufes of its corrup- 
tion t f dnd it mufl be owned, that they underftood the art of 

It appeirs that afterwards this operation took op longer tiime. HenxfotOB 
ftys it (bmetimes took 70 days. I, %» j). 86. Diodorui fays only it took up more 
than 30 days. 1. 1. p. 102. 

• We do not know certainly the compofition ufed by the Egyptians in em- 
babnhie bodies. See mem.de la acad.deakien.ann.i75o« bill. p. 53. 

9 StfprM,b.t.ni,4'P*S7' 1 Herod. 1.2. n. 123., 

' Servius ad Mn^d, 1. 3. v. 67. 

t We fliall have aaother opportunity of 4>ealdng of thU ofkrion in part g. 1 
tit. Pyramid. , 

embalming 
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ewbiLlimiig better than anjodierintiDiK.. For'tbe EgypdaaA 
Jiad learned tfae art of piefenii^dead bodiea ftom puocMftmH 
HOC otAj for*a le«r yeaf% btit, -if hm^ majr lb ^p^^ for evor. 
The mummies which are brought from Egypt, are an a«dieft« 
tic proof of this. 

We Hail enlarge no Airdief oft botany at tbk time. Wa 
know not which were the plants manldfid made «(e ^ iirfK 
Only we may be certain, that, in ^ firft agea, each feo|4e 
made ufeof the fimples Which tfceir ow«i foil prodfeeed, nt' 
oonlemed themfelves with what Providence had 
the cUmate they mhabited *. In proccA of tiaie, 
opened to maidcind the dMhrent i^ionc of the eitfih^ and 
gave them the ulb of all the healing pknai wMdl it any 
where produced* But it was long befoM tkde^ fcceign vt* 
IBC&8 were inacrwn^ Thie comnwece and intsrcoiirfbr of Mt^ 
fcttiie «ati«na with. «nB another was mrf confined ift tfar fixft. 
ages of the world. 

ARTICLED . 

Pharmacy* 

^T^flere are but few medicines ufed In phyfici which do not 
require fome preparation. Nature prefents the fubftances^ 
but art muft make them ready for ufe* Pharmacy, therefore, is 
abfolutely neceflary for afcertaining the preparation, compofi-' 
taon, and dofes of medicines* By this art, the noxious quali-^ 
ties of medicines are corrcdled) their various virtues unfolded, 
and even new properties fuperadded. 

Medicines are either iunple or compound. Simple medl^ 
cines are fuch as nature produces^ without the help of art. 
Compound ^medicines are the worl^ of art, and oonfift of a 
mixture of fevcr^l fimple medicines. They are of three dif- 

* BoCaAJil^ prove that God has iiMde each Ibil piodace fathiplalits atitte 
hioft nccrlTrtry and agreeable to its inhabitants. Ste mcxn. de Ikcr, JtnVi 
1702, p. 160. ; Theolog. phyfiq. 1. 10. p. 59.1. 5^. 

Solenankr tsa^es this matter further, and iSoiys, ^itt ftom tbe plaiiutiliidi 
» country moft commonly produces, you may ^uefs whit difeafes idgo moft 
4i-iiuit<oiiRtry< Ibtfi. not. 25. 

ferent 
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fereht kinds^ which have been ranged in three clziOes or h- 
iiiilies^ viz. the animal, vegetable, and mineral. Thefe ard 
the fubje6b on which pharmacy operates *, and it teaches how 
to prepare them> and extract from thei^ whatever hiay be 
lUfefuI in medicine. Nothing but the experience of many ages 
could inftru^l mankind in the fecrets of this ufeful and necef-** 
fary art. 

It 15 equally contrary to reaibn and hiftory^ to pretend that 
cfajmikal preparations Were ufed in medicine in the ages we 
are now confiderihg. The firft phyficians were dcftitute of 
that various and extenfive knowledge, with which the modern^ 
have enriched the art of healing. They knew nothing of the 
life of metals or minerals in the cure of difeafes, and were 
quite ignorant of all artificial preparations in medicine. It ii 
certain, that, in ages long poflerior to thofe we are now treat-* 
Ing of, phyficians knew -nothing of the IH: of diiiillationi 
We find no traces of this in atty of the Greek writings '; 

Beating, boiling, infufioh, the exprei&on of their juices^ 
knd even fimple wafhingv v^ere at firft, and for many ages, the 
bnly pftparations given to ihedicines, which then, for the liioft 
part, if not vrholly, confifted bf plants^ woodsy barks, and roots* 
The operations we have mentioned, were a fufficicht prepara* 
tlon for fuch tnedicines. 

There are not wanting, however, fome modem authors^ 
who, from an exceflive fbndrtefs for an art which they have 
tnade the prihcipal ch'jcSt 6f their ftudiess imagine they can 
difcem the origin and traces of medical chymiftry in tt\c Very 
Infancy of the world ^ They give the honour of this inven** 
tion to the Egyptians. But thefe opinions are without any 
evidence, and there is nothing to bo found in the writings of 
the ancients to countenance them. Herodotus, Piato^ Arifto- 
tle, DiodoruS, Pliny, and Clemens of Alexandria^ £cc. who 
have fo fully treated of the fcichces cultivated by the ancient 
Egyptians^ make no mention of medical chymiftry. This w?is 
Equally unknown to the Greeks, and in general to all the 
liations of antiquity. It is, in a word, a fcicnce abfclutejy 

f See I'hift. dc !amcdcdncp«T Di»mc! le Clerc, part 3. 1 1 C, 2, p. 91. 9*» 
* B9nicliius, Kir^hcr, TcliiUJ, Sc i-Uncieilii, 

Vot. Ir ' P d luodern, 
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modern^ and was firft invented and cultivated by the Axs^ 

CHAP* II- 

AlaibemaSia^ 

IT b nof dffficult to determine, in general, which were thtf 
iirft fciences to which men applied themfelves ; but it t» 
impoflible to delineate, with certainty, the exad order isi which 
they appeared. Almoft all the fciences have equal pretenfiont 
to the greateft antiquity. I'he importance of the fubjecb, n^ 
thcr than any other confideration, determined us to give die 
firft place to mediciiK ^ for, if we confult hiftory, w« fliall 
find that thofe fciences comprehended under the name of 
•mathematics, are at leafl as ancientr Nor need wc a> be fiir'* 
prifed at this« The objc^s of mathematics are no kfs in* 
tercfting to mankind, than thofe which gave birth to medi- 
cine. The flighteft attention will be fufficient to conrince 
tis of this. Society cannot well fubfift without the aki of 
mathematical ftudiesr What art does not require fome know- 
ledge in mechanics? Do not agriculture and navigation 
entirely depend on the obfervation of the heavenly bo- 
dies ? But how could there be either aftronomy or mecha- 
jiics without arithmetic and geometry ? Thofe things then 
.which gave birth to mathematics, are almoft of the fame date 
with the commencement of fociety. There is even room t» 
think that thefe fciences were reduced into an artificial form 
earlier than medicine. Their principles are more fiknple and 
more obvious* It is true, that as the wants of mankind in the 
firft ages were not very numerous, the mathematical fciences 
would then be very limited and imperfect. 

Arithmetic, aftronomy, geometry, and mechanics, arc Co 
intimately connected, and ftand fo much in need of that mu- 
tual light which they adminifter to each other, that their 
origin muft have been nearly in the fame period. Yet vn. may 
imnglnc that arithmetic fomcv*hat preceded the other three, as 
they cannot di^penfe with its affiflance. For this rcafon wc 
fiuU pUce it iiril. 

AR.TICLE 
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ARTICLE L 

jfrlthfTUtic. 

*T*Hough It was probably a long time before the theory of a- 
rithmctic was tolerably underftood, yet the firft operations 
-of that fcience were certainly praftifcd in the moft remote anti- 
<]uity. As foon as mankind fubmitted to government, and form- 
ed themfelves into regular and political focieties, the diftindion 
of pcoperty took places and arithmetic became neceflary. For 
the inftitution of the rights of property is as ancient as the 
erigin of focicty : and the monjent the divifion of lands and 
the diftindtion of property were introduced, the arts of num^ 
bering, weighing, and meaAiring, became indifpenfable. Con* 
fequently arithmetic became neceffary in itfclf, as well as 
in relation to aftronomy, geometry, and mechanics, which 
cannot exift without the fcience of calculation* The pradtical 
part of arithmetic therefore was undoubtedly very ancient. 

The motives which muft have concurred to the improve- 
ment of arithmetic, are fo many and fo obvious, that it will be 
needleis to infift upon thent. The firft discoveries in the fcience 
of numbers were no doubt made by the nations who ftood moft 
in need of that fcience. The nations who firft formed confi- 
derable ftates,.thofe who applied to commerce and navigation, 
iiad the firft and moft frequent occafions for the ufe of calcu- 
lation. In thefe nations, the perfons employed in the manage- 
ment of the public revenues, fijund themfelves involved in 
long details, and would naturally endeavour to find out me- 
thods of abridging and improving the operations in which they 
were every day engaged. It is amongft the firft civilized and 
commercial nations, therefore, we muft look for the origin of 
the fcience of calculation. 

Hiftory agrees perfe&ly well with what we have now ad- 
vanced. It informs us, that arithmetic was invented by the 
Egyptians and Phoenicians « ; that is to fay, that thefe two 

* Plat, in Pho&Jr. p. 1240. A.; Strjbo, I. 17. p. ix;/). B.; Diog. Laert. la 
fjrocem. fcgm. 11. p. 8.; Jambl. dc vita Pythag. c. 29. p. 135. ; Porphyr. ibid. 
I^S. ft9<i Ja]iao.tfj)«<iCyrill.l,5. 
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nations made the firft ipiprovements in the praAice of the 

aflemblage and calculation of numbers. 

The Egyptians muft have been in all ages great arithmeti- 
cians. They had conftant occafion for the fciencc of numbers 
in the regulation of the government and revenues of their 
ftate. Bclides this, they applied thcmfelves to the ftudy of 
aftronomy and geometry, as early, and perhaps with more af- 
fiduity than any other ancient nation. Thefe motives are ar 
bundantly fufEcicnt to account for the rapid progrefe this peo- 
ple made in the practice of calculation. It was in £gypt Py- 
thagoras leained thofe theories he publifhed concerning ^ 
nature and properties of numbers. 

It is not furprlfing, that the Phoenicians lb foon diftinguiib- 
^d themfclves by their (kill in calculation. For as that peo- 
ple applied to commerce in the remoteft ages, th^ were necef- 
larily very converfant in arithmetical computations, and obliged 
to ftudy that fcience, perhaps more than any other. It i3 na- 
tural to fuppofe, therefore, that they would be the firft whQ 
made confiderable difcoveries in this art, and fell upon more 
perfe6l and eafy niethods in the pradice of it. Ancient hifto- 
ry confirms this, and afcribes to the Phoenicians, the inventioa 
pf the art of cafting accounts •, of keeping regifters, and of 
every thi^g that relates to the counting-houfe. I (hall fpeak of 
thefe things more particularly in the article of commerce. 

We may reckon the Babylonians too amongft the firft na- 
tions who cultivated the fcience of numbers. It is true, hifto-* 
ry fays nothing of this ; but we have the fame reafons to be- 
lieve this of them, as of the Egyptians. The Babylonian 
monarchy was. more ancient, and at leafl as powerful in the 
primitive times as that of the Egyptians. The ftudy of aftro- 
nomy was common to both nations ; and they^ are acknow- 
ledged by all antiquity, to have been the two firft nations who 
jipplied to that ftudy. We may fafcly rank the Babylonians, 
therefore, amongft the firft who made improvements in the , 
^heory and pra£lice of calculation. 

If it were neceflary to confirm what we have faid concem- 
\fig the nations who made the firft improvements in arithmetic 

^ Sjrabo, 1, X7. p. n36. B^ 
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}yf tjie example of all other nations, hiftory would furniih i^ 
with materials. 7he Chinefe had confiderable knowledge in 
the art of computation in the remoteft time^ «• 

It appears alfo, that the people of Peru r and Mexico % 
who formed the only two great monarchies in America, had 
made no fmall progrefs in the fcience of calculation. Thefe 
two nations had long ei^oyed a regular form of policy and 
government, which was the true reafon they had made fuch 
great advances in the arts and fcience s. 

A greater number of examples would be fuperfluous* There 
never was any civilized and regularly governed nation, which 
had not fome tin£iure of arithmetic, though we fee that the 
greateft improvements in this fcience have been made in great 
empires, or by nations who enjoyed an extenfive commerce* 
On the other hand, fmall ftates who neglected commerce, 
made but little progrefs in the art of calculation. They hard- 
ly had any oofafion for it, and fo could not make any great 
improvements in it. Thefe obfervations are confirmed by hi- 
ilory. 

Plato makes a fophift fay of the Lacedaemonians, that they 
fcarceiy knew how to number •• The meaning of this is, 
that this nation, who, according to Plato, were very ignorant 
both in geometry and aftronomy, had made no progrefs in 
arithmetic. If we refledl on the conftiturion of the Laccdaemo- 
liian government, we will not be furprifed at this. 

Strabo relates, that the people of Albania* could nevei^ 
count above lOo*; that they had neither weights nor mea- 
fures «. At the fame time he gives us the reafon of this, vlx^ 
that they had no commerce <. 

The ftate of feveral nations lately difcoyered, is a convin- 
cing proof of what we have now advanced. The arithmetic 

• Hift. de la CWnc, par Ic P. Martini, 1. 1. p. 38. 
J Hift. dti Incas, 1. 1. p. 5j. 

« Acofta, hift. nat. dts Ind. Ocdd. 1. 6. c. ». 4. 7- 

• .PUto in Kipp. Maj. p. 1148. A. 

• The gre.utft part of this country is at prefcnt comprehended under the 
pamc of Da^heftan. 

I» Itrabo, i. II . p. 767. • Ibid. ^ IbiU. 
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of the grcateft part of the natioms of America, is neither very 
complicated nor extenfive •. They know no better mediod t* 
rcprefent a great number or quantity, dian by fhewing 'a heap 
of fand, or a handful of their own hair '. Some of them la- 
bour under a poverty of expreffion which is almoft incredible. 
A modem traveller tells us of a certain people in South Ame- 
rica, who had no particular word^r any number above diree '• 
He adds, that this was not the only Indian nation whidi was 
in that condition. 

If it is eafy to point out the countries where aridimetic had 
its birth and firft improvements, it is extremely difficult to 
delineate the progrefs of its feveral operations. Here hiftory 
affords us no affiftance. We can only propofe fome probable 
conjefkures concerning the manner in which mankind origt- 
'iially applied their knowledge of numbers to the various occa- 
fions of civil fife. 

There is no more comparifon between the arithmetic of 
the primirive times, and that of the prefent age, than there is 
between the firft huts which men built to defend thentfeh'es 
from the injuries of the air, and the palaces of our prefent mo- 
•iiartrhs. The pradical arts of calculation are now as perfcd 
jmd expeditious as can be defired for the benefit of fociet}' ; 



* Joara. des fcav. ann. 1666, Avril, p. 99.; Voyage dc Wafer, p. 145. & 24I. 
Bift. nat. de I'lflandc, t. a. p. laa.; Mocurs dcs Tauvaees, t. a. p. 351.; LctCr. 
4dif.t.23.p-.1i4. 

' Lcrtr. cJif. t. 1 . p. 124. ; Joura. d4i voyage dans U Guyanne» par ks P. ?. 
Grillet & Barhamel Jcfuitcs, p. 95. Sec Dampicr, t. 4. p. a45. 246. 

< M. de U Condamine rdat. de la riviere des Amazones, p. 67. 

M. Condamine faya , the Tatiuos could count only to three. ThU expreffion 
Ibeins to need fonie expUnation. There may perhaps be nations who have 00 
particuUr word for a greater number than three, though this is not very pro- 
bAhle^, but that there are any who cannot count at leaft ten, and colIeA aimtay 
» units as tliey have fingers, is quite incredible. The Yameos perhaps have no 
particular word to exprefs the number five, but they have certainly fome ex- 
preffion equivalent to this three and two. Accordingly this author informs us, 
th.it the firafilian tongue is as defeftiveas that of the Yameos innrithmedc; but 
that the people of Brafil borrow the Portuguefe language to exprefs nurobert 
a'^ove thicc, from which it is very evident they wanted not the ideas of greater 
r>u;nlicrs. ] am Of opinion, that we ought to fqrm the fame Judgment of the 
Yameos It Is the more probable that they had ideas of greater numbers than 
three, that the vvord they u fed to exprefs that number would naturally fug- 
(;clt the idea of nine by tlie fyllables whicH compofedit. Poetai raroriacoaroae, 
is the word the Yameos died to exprefs three. 

and 
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and the ibeory of this fcience ieems to be carried to as great 
a he^bt as the human faculties are capable of attaining. 

Modern arithmetic^ therefore^ can give us no juft idea of 
the ancient^ till, by an exai^ analyfis, we have reduced it ta 
its firft principles* This is the only method of difcovering 
thofe operations, .which on account of their fimpUcity would 
prefent themfelves firft tp the human mind. 

This analyfis is not near fo difficult as it may appear at fir£L 
fight. If we examine the principles of this fcience with at^ 
lention, we ihall find, that its (npft/ub^oie fpeculations and 
ingeni9us praAices depend on two very funple operations^ 
Vfz. addition and fubtradtion. In efFed, multiplication is 
nothing but the addition of equal numbers ^ and the compofi- 
tion of powers n^y be reduced to the multiplication of a num-* 
ber by itfelf, either more or lefs repeated. Divifion and the 
cxtra^ion of the roots bear the fame relation to fubtra^Uon* 
It is unneceilary to explain this any further at prefent. It is 
in addition and fubtra£Uon we muft look for the origin of a- 
fithmetic, or the art of working upon numbers. 

Addition and fubtra£tion prefuppofe numeration, which 
fome have very improperly confidered as a dillindl operation; 
For numeration, properly fpeaking, is nothing but the com* 
mon fource which furnifhes arithmetic with the materials of 
all its operations. To number, is nothing elfc but to form 
ideas of different aflemblages of unities, and to aflign a name 
to each of thefe aflemblages. 7^his is the firft ftep of the hu- 
man mind in the Icience of numbers. 

Every particular obje£l fuggefts the idea of unity to the 
mind, and every aflcmblage of obje<9:s or units fuggefts the 
idea of numbers, or of a greater or leffer quantity of units. 
However ignorant the greateft part of mankind became after the 
confufion of tongues and the difperfion of families, they could 
never become fo ttupid as not to diftiiogiiifli the objects which 
furrounded. them. The dIftiniSl ideas of fimple numbers could 
never be loft; the moft barbarous people would ftill be fenfibk 
of the numerical relations and proportions of their hands, their 
feet, their fingers, &c. The fundamental notions of arith- 
metic, therefore, muft have been -^miliar in the rudeft ages. 

It 
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It appears to me equally certain, that the moft ignorant and 
favage nations, have always had fome words to expreis thcfe 
fundamental Aotions. Thus, in all ages and in all [daces, man- 
kind have had feme knowledge of arithmetic proportioned to 
(heir occaiions and way of life. 

Arithmetic probably began widi pra£Kca] numeration. I call 
the art of determining the number of feveral ofajedb, prafiical 
numeration, of counting, for example, how many heads aie 
in a flock, or how many trees are in a field, &c. Provtded*fuch 
a collection of units is confiderable, we cannot determine with 
exaCinefs, the fum total by a glance of the eye* Our fenies 
on thefe occafions fuggeft only a confufed idea of multitude 
and quantity. To render this idea clear, and to fix it to one 
number rather than another, after examining the obje^ one 
after another, it would be neceflTary to make ufe of reafon, and 
to have recourfc to memory. Both thefe faculties arc fo im- 
perfed) in the bulk of mankind, that it would be necefiary to 
affifl them by the ufe of fenftble external figns. The necc£i- 
ty of providing fuch figns would foon be perceived. THfe in* 
ftitution of thefe figns, indeed, is an arbitrary thing; but ftill 
it muil be owned, that there are foipe more natural and more 
Commodious than others. Confequently, men would be de* 
tcrmined in the choice of them, at leall by coniiderations of 
Convenlency. 

Nature has provided us with a kind of arithihetical infhii<» 
ment, more generally ufcd than is commonly imagined ; I 
hiean our fingers *. Every thing inclines us to think, that 
thefe were the firft inftruments ufed by men to affifl them in 
the praflice of numeration. We may obfcrve ih Homer », 
that Proteus counts his fea-calvcs by fives and fives, that is, 
ty his fingers. Several nations in America have at this day 

* V7t may fee In M. Croufar's arithmetic dcmonftrated, a vcr^' ingenioul 
method of mult!plyii>g hy one another the nnmbers not above nine, by the 
help of the fingci;s» whidi formeily foppUed the piace of Py thagora8*$ tablet. 
. * Ojyir. 1.4- V. 412 

Homer ulcs t!« word ^nit^jrec^^f, which Cgnlfics to afTt-mbleby Ave and five. 
I'lutarch and Tcvcral Itxicograrliers tell US, that in the infancy of the Greek 
language they lud no other word for calculating. It theofignUiod what is oo« 
• copidTcd by the teia V^i^KfTr- 
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mo other inftruments of calculation K It was probably the 
tunc in the primkive ageti It, is another ifaong preftunption 
of the truth of what I now advance^ that all civilifed nations 
count by tcns> tent of tcns^ or inmdndr^^ tens of hundreck, or 
ihwfiaub^ and fo on, ftill from ten to ten. We can difco- 
ver no reafen why the number ten fliould be chofen rather ' 
than-.a«y other, for the term of mtmeration, except this pri- 
initifie prafiice of coonting by die fkigeiS) nMch are ten in 
munber ♦• 

It appears then highly probaUe, that the firft men counted 
by their fingers^ whatever did not exceed their numben A-^ 
bove ten they vinjnld count the number of times they were ob-> 
Itged to recommence tiieU- deciiMl numeration, to exhaufl 
the fu^ed of thdr calcularion^ beiides what remained when 
the total did not make an exa& number of tens. But as their 
lingers could only ftrve them to afcertain that remainder of 
units, they wanted fomething to determine the number of 
ttnsi When this number was too great for the memory to 
retain with eafe^ they were obliged to look for new helps. Na- 
ture prefentai them with fcveral things equally proper to affift 
Ihem in tha operation, as grains^f (and, com, pebbled, ftones 
of fruit, tDd Several favage nadons ^ in both continents prac<» 
Hk the^ methods at this day, and we find the veftiges of thefe 
origtnal pnk^cbs among the mbft ancient nations K 

What 

* Voyage deDaoopter, t.4*P*X43« 

• ItU cafy to prove this, tor if numtratlon, for example, recommenced 
from €w Co five, and not from ten to teii, multtpHcation would become 
mudi eafier . All the dlfficalty of this operation oonflfts in Kmemberins the 
produ^ of the numbers under the term of numeration. Now, every body 
knows that four times four is fixteen, which it the mod difficult cafe in the 
pentenary aritbaiedc 1 am now fpealdng of ; but many people would be puz* 
zled to tell, that feven times nine is fixty-three. I might make Several odier 
fappofitlons equally favourable to what I have advanced. The bbary arith- 
meiie of Mr Leibnitz, in my opinion, fully clears op thi^point. 

Ailftotie, prob. fed. 15. c. 2. p. 753* informs us, that, in his time, there 
Was a nation in Tlirace, who knew nd other arithmetic but the quaternary. 
The rcafon he gives for this, confirms what 1 have faid. " That pcopUs," fiiys 
h«, " have no belter memories Aan young chiUren." It would have been ira- 
poflible for fuch a people to have got by heart the multipUcatlon-Uble of 
Pythagoras. 

^ Voyage de Dampier, t. 4. p. 246.; Moears des lauvages^ t X. p. 5x7. 

> SecHerod. 1. 2. n.3^. 
Vol. h E e It 
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What I have been facing concerning the origin of pniAical 
niuneratson, may, T thinks enable us to conceive how it was 
improved and brought to perfection. It is eafy to imagine, hotr 
by the help of their fingers and a few little flones, men might 
perform confiderable ralculations. We need only follow the 
hints which I have given^ and enlarge the phin- which I have 
marked out. If it is demanded, for esEunple, how tfaefe pri- 
mitive arithmeticians managed when liiey were to count a 
great number of objedls, which obliged them feveral times to 
recommence the decimal numeration ; I anfwec^ that it feems 
probable, they marked tens of units by one fymbol, and ten 
times ten, t>r each hundred, by another. Perhaps they expreflfed 
tens.by vriiite ftones, and hundreds by ftones of another colour* 
After this difcovery it would not be difficult to contrive fym^ 
bol.s for expreffing tens of hundreds, or thoufands, &c &c. 

Perhaps the firft arithmeticians might make ufe of fymbols 
of the fame colour, to exprefs tens, hundreds, &c; only obfer* 
ving to place them fo with regard to one anoibher( as to defter-s- 
mine their relative value, as we do with oni; cyphers which 
have di^erent values^ according to the laakj they hold and 
the pUce they occupy. By fuch means mankind might carry 
the pradice of numeration further than their necefities and 
way of life required. ... 

The invention of thefe methods of numeration I have been 
fpeakfng of, would naturally lead men to the knowledge of 
addition; As fdon as they kitew how to number with facility 
a colleftion 0f objedls, let it be never To great, it would re- 
quire no great effort to number feveral of thefe together, that 
is to fay, to add them. They had nothing to do but to place 
the fymbols of their feveral numbers under one another, fo as 
to have their units, their tens, and their hundreds, &c. under 
their eye at once, and then to reduce all thefe feveral fymbols in- 
to one. They would not be long in difcovering the art of per- 
forming this reduction. They had only to fum Up feparatejy - 

, Itis probable tbat pebbles were originally moil ufed in arithmetical opera* 
tions. The word calculation, which we derive from the Romans, probably 
refers to the ufe of little ftones in fuch operations. It is the fame in Greek. 
The word ^tpij^u, which comes from ^^^^j, a Bttlc ftonc or fiint, Cgnifics. 
among other things, to calculate, 

firit 
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firft their units, then their tens, and then their hundreds, &c. 
and to form the fymbol of each of thefe fums, as they difco^i 
vered them ; to do that, in a word, by parts, which the 
weaknefs of our faculties will not permit us to do at once. 

If it was not difficult, as we have feen,. to proceed from the 
prance of numenilion to addition, it was ftill more eafy to 
And out the art of multiplying one number by another. Inhere 
is neafon to think, that multiplication was ^t firft performed 
by means of addition. The fieps of the human mind are na- 
turally flow. It requires no little time and labour tP pafe the 
medium vrhich divides one part of fcience from another, how- 
ever analogous they may feem to be. At firft, therefore, it is 
probable multiplication and addition made but one operation. 
Had they, for example, to multiply iz by 4, they formed the 
f)rmbol of 12 four times, and then reduced thefe four fymbols 
into one by the rules we have juft laid down* 

But this method of multiplication by addition muft have 
been very te^ous and perplexing, when cither of the num- 
bers to be multiplied was confiderable. If they were only to 
multiply 15 by 13, they had to make the fymbol of 15 thirteen 
times, and then to fum up thefe 13 fymbols. 'I hofe who 
were moft pra£lifed in calculation, would foon difcover that 
they might abridge this operation, by forming the fymbol of 
15 three times, and once that of I5C^ which is the product 
of 15 by ID, and then fum up thefe four fymboU, Such was 
probably the iirft ftep of the human mind towards multipli- 
cation, properly fo 9alled, ortheartof adding equal, numbeii 
with greater facility and eKpedition. This operation, how- 
ever, could never he performed with eafe, till thofe who prac^ 
tifed calculation had by heart the produd of all the numbers 
under ten. 

The account I have here given of the origin of npmeration, 
addition, and multiplication, is fo particular, tlut I hope I 
may be excufed from mentioning my conjectures concerning 
the manner in which thefe oper^ipns gave birth to fyibtraclioji 
and divifion. I will not deprive the reader of the plcafiiie of 
exercifing his own imagination, in finding out the mcthodi 
^'hich men at %ft ufed in decomgounding numbers, after tliey 

E e 2 h;.i^ 
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had found out the art of uniting an^ collcding them bj ad- 
dition and multiplication. Divifion is undoubtedly the moft 
difficult of all the fimple operations in arithmetic; it woaU 
therefore be the laft difcovered, and not.tUl after focietj bad 
attained a foltd form, 

I (ball conclude with cAferviog, that probably the language 
of arithmetic in the firft ages was not very copious. I do 
liot imagine, that originally men had particular words for 
expteffing any number above ten, Suppofis, for example, they 
had a mind to exprefs 117, they faid, ten times ten, two tens 
and feven ; or rather feven two tens, and ten times ten ; for 
it appears, that the ancient manner of expreffing numbers was 
direi^y contrary to the prefcnt. They always began wiA 
expreffing their imits, next their tens, then their hunditds, 
&c. This praAice appears plainly in the Hebrew text of the 
fcriptures, in Herodotus ■, and even in fome later authon. In 
thefe we pertreive the primitive manner of expreffing numben, 
by beginning with the moft funple quantities; a manner verjr 
analogous to the primitive way of numbering, and peibaps 
the moft agreeable to the common procedure of the huqiao 
mind, from the more funple to the more compound, 

I do not know but we might even go a little further, and 
doubt whether originally they had proper names for all the 
numbers which are not above ten. The way in which fome 
nations at prefent exprefs thofe numbers which contain more 
than five uiuts, feems to countenance this doubt. The great- 
dft part of the American nations count by fives, and have no 
proper name* for any number above two, If thefe people have 
occafion to exprefs the numbers, three, four, or five, they fayj 
two and one, two arid two, two, tviro, a<id one «• 

The metaphyfical conneftioq of the feveral operations of 
arithmetic, has eftabliihed among them a kind of continuityi 
which has forced me to reprefent them a$ arifmg fucceffivdy 
one from another. I could pot make any certain interval be- 
tween the pradice of one of thefe operations^ and tl\c invent 



» See HcTod. 1. 7. n. 1S4.&C. 

» Lettr. cdli. t. a3. p. 3x8.; Voyage dc J. dc Lcry, p. 307^ 
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tion of that which immediately follows. But all this is only 
a fyl^ematic order and connexion. I am far from thinking, 
that the eredion of fuch an edifice as we have been defcribing, 
did not fufFer any interruption. I have only (aid what I 
thought mofl probable, and confulted the light of reafon, for 
want of that c£ hiftory, which entirely fails us on this occafion. 

We cannot however, doubt, but fome of the operations we 
have been fpeaking of, were known in the ages now under 
confideratjoii. The balance and weights were ufed in the 
tnoA remote antiquity. The fcriptures tell us, that Abra-* 
ham bought the field where Sarah was buried, for 400 fliekels 
of filver, which he weighed befoire the whole people •. They 
ufed then, it is evjdent, pieces of metal, whofe value in com- 
merce was determined by their weight. This is a clear proof, 
that they had already mac^e conftderable progrefs in arithmetic. 
For, without this fcience, the invention of weights and ba- 
lances could have been of np fervice. The ufe of thefe mea«- 
fures requires more complicated operations in numbers than 
fimple addition. 

After having fpoke of the origin and firft improvements in 
arithmetic, I imagine it will not be improper to inquire what 
were die charaAers anciently ufed for recording the refult of 
their arithmetical operations. 

The invention of numerical charaders mufl have been very 
ancient. For though flints, pebbles, and grains of corn, &c. 
might be fufficient for making arithmetical calculations, they 
were by no means proper for preferving the refult of them* 
The leaft accident would be enough to difcompofe fuch move- 
able figns, and deftroy in one moment the fruit of a long and 
laborious application. It was however ncceffary on many oc- 
cafions to preferve the refult of arithmetical operations, and 
confequcntly it was necefTary very early to invent figns or 
characters for that purpofe. Alphabetical writing was not of 
the firfl antiquity p ; they mufl, therefore, have fupplied the 
want of it by fome other means. This is what we are now 
to examine : let us begin with the Egyptians. 

f Gen. c. aj. v. x6. p Sec fupra, b. 2. c, 6. 

The 
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. The writings of ancient authors give us but little light into 
^he Egyptian manner of performing arithmetical operations. 
Herodotus alone has taken notice of this matter. This 
author fays, that the £g}'ptians,, as well as the Greeks, made 
life of little ftones in thefe operations ; t)ut with this diiference, 
that the Greeks ranged their counters, if we may focall them, 
from left to right, and the Egyptians theirs from right to left r. 
This, by the by, was a natural confequence of the different 
arrangement of their characters in writing* I have fpoke of 
that in the preceding book 4. 

But this paflage of Iferpdotus gives us no light into the 
matter .we are now upon. For, in the firft place, this author 
fays nothing pf the fo|7n of arithmetical characters among the 
Egyptians* Befides, th^ times he fpeaks of were greatly pofte- 
rior to fhofe we are pow examining. Yet we have reafon tQ 
doubt, that the Egyptians hsDd invented arithmetical chara^ers 
before they knew the ufe of letters. Let us fee if we can 
fupply the want of hiftorical information by fgrnei conje&ures 
founded on the ancient monuments of that nation which are 
iUIl remaining. 

The pbelKks muft undpuhtedly be ranked amongft the 
moft ancient moj^viimpiits of the Egyptians. We know that 
thefe magnificent pillars are covered with various figures, 
which appear to us ejctremely odd and whimfical. Thefe 
figures, known by the name of l^ierpglyphics, were (he an* 
cient writings pf the Egyptians '. We know further, from 
the teftimony of Diodorus, Strabo, and Tacitus, that the 
kings who raifed thefe obeliiks, had coi^funanded the weight 
of the gold and filver, the number of ^nns and horfes, the 
quantity of ivory, perfumes, and gr^in, which each natioi^ 
fubje<^ to the Egyptians w^ qbligcd tp pay, to be marked uporv 
thefe monuments J. It if then certain, that fomeof the figures, 
upon thefe obeljfo were defigned to exprefs numbers. The 
queftion is, to dcternune which were thefe numcriqd marks, 
and fropi thence to judge what were the arithmetical ch^ac- 

p Herod. I. a. n. 36. h Chap. 6. p. x8i. & 183. 

f Sec fupra, I. a. c. 6. 

f Diod. 1. 1, p. 67 ; Strab.1. 17. p. Ii7i. A. ; Tacit, aon. V %. D. 60. 
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ters of the EgjrpUans, before they knew the ufe of letters. I 
ihall propofe the conjedures of one of the moft judicious cri- 
tics of the prefent i^e» on this queftion. 

1 owards the top of moft part of the obelilks, we difcovei? 
nine perpendicular lines, with fome horizontal lines pla^d 
above them^ Mi Bianchini imagines that thefe nine lines are 
numerical charadlers. This thottght was fuggefted to him by 
the refemblance he fancied he remarked between thefe lines^ 
and the difpofition of thofe which ferve for arithmetical co- 
lumns, in that table publifhed by Velfer, and in that which 
the Chinefe afcribe to Lixeus^ He was confirmed in this opinion 
by the teflimony of the authors I have now mentioned, and of 
He^mapion and Ammianus MarcelHnusi Theie were die 
reafons which made M. Bianchini fu|^ofe that the Egyptians 
itfed thefe line$ to dxpreb all kinds of numbers ^ 

Frofii one to nine, fays he^ there is no difficulty, but to 
place a ball or point underneath one of the nine perpendicu- 
lars^ to reprefent fo many pounds of gold^ according to the 
place of that perpendicular, counting from right to left* Sup- 
pofe^ for example^ that the point was: under the fifth line^ 
that exprefled five pounds of gold 5 if it was under the fevcnth, 
it.cxprefled feven.. , The numbers above nine might be repre- 
fented by means of the 'horizontal lines placed above the per- 
pendicular. * The horizontal lines probably determined the 
perpendicular ones to fignify tens, hundreds, thoufands, &c. 
inflead of units, according as the number of thefe tranf- 
verfe lines were one, two, three, &c *. 

An 

* La iiloria oniv. p. 106. &c. ; ElFii fur ies hierogl. des Egyptiens, p. 6i2i 
cote •*. 

* M. Bianchini propofes ibme examples to confirm tY)efe cos] enures. Let 
us fuppofe, fays he, that the Egyptians had a mind to reprefent* that a prince 
undertook an exi)eUition in the fcventh year of his reign. They might draw 
a bee, (the emblem of a king, according to Ammianus Marcellihus), with 
U'inss extended, and make it anfwer to the feventh perpendicular line. If 
they were to exprefs that Lybia paid yearly 70 pounds of gold, they had only 
to draw one tranfverfe line, and put a proper fign above the feventh per- 
pendicular. Then the fign which would have cxprefled only 7 units «ithoat 
ihe.tranfverfe line, by means of that line would exprefs 7 times ten. By in- 
creafihg in this manner the number of thefe tranfverfe lines, they might ex- 
prefs 7 hundreds, 7,thoufinds, &c. To (l\cw that thefe numbers rcpreifent- 
ed fo many pounds of gold or filvcr, they might place undtT Ae numerical 
Cgrt, the hieroglyphic which reprefented gdld or (ilvcr. The fame may be fa! J 

of 
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An arithmetic of this kind, compofed of perpendicular and 
Iranfverfe lines, was the origin of tb^ numerical figures both 
of the Greeks and Romans. Units in the primitive opeiatkins 
were reprefented by lines drawn perpendicular, like the letter 
I fai our alphabet •• There is reafon to believe^ therefore^ 
that the Egjrptians nfed thefe nine lines, which we find on 
their obelifks, rather than any other kind of charafiers^ to cz- 
preis numbers^ efpecially as we know that the ancients ufed 
only thefe two kinds of figns, perpendicular and tranfrcrie 
lines, in arithmetic *• 

The Egyptians were not the only people who found means 
to preferire.the refult of their arithmetical operations^ without 
the knowledge of letters* I have fpoke in the preceding 
book of the quipos of the Peruvians. This was, as we have 
heard, a kind of fringe, compofed of threads4 or cords of 
dtfier^t colouk^ loaded with a certain number of knots. 
Thefe quipos, by the combinations of their knots and odoursi 
ferved the Peruvians for books, and for regifters of their fub* 
divifions, taxes, and, in a word, of all their arithmetical ope-* 
Jrations •» From the monuments of the Mexicans, which arft 



ef the hnmbert of foldiers, of prefents, kc. as alfo of yeats, ihhitbs, dayi, 
-when they were recording agronomical obfervacions. 

The infpeaion of the obeliiks incltnea us to think, that thefe figns wer^ 
ranged fromiop to bottom ; from whence it will be natural to conclude, tliat 
the hieroglyphic writing of the Egyptians was alfo difpofed hi thi^ manner, and 
formed perpendicular columns. This feems very probable ; fix the Cbinefe, 
the greated part of the people of India* and feveral other nations, have ob- 
ferved, and ftiU obferve this otder in the difpoCtion of thdr letters. They 
do not place their words horizontally, as we do, but beginning at the top. 
they write to the bottom in a ftraight line. This may be confidered as a re« 
lie of hieroglyphic writing* 
. ■ Btanchini, lococit.p. iia. 

* This confirms what we Eatd above, that the origlft of cyphers or hnrneri* 
tai chara&ers was confounded with that of hieroglyphic writing. To this day 
the Arabian cyphers are real hieroglyphics, and do n^t reprefent words but 
things. For which reafon, though the nations which nfe them fpeak different 
languages, i . e. exprefs themfelves in different founds, yet thefe charafiert 
cxdte the ideas of the fame numbers in the minds of ail. 

* Hift. des Incas, t. %. p. $3- 

It is the fame with the negroes on the coaft of Juida. They know nothing 
of the art of writing, and yet they can calculate the largeft fums with great 
ficility, by means of cords and knots, which have their own ligniBcation. 
Ifift. gen. des voyages, t. 4. p. 283. 373. & 394. 

fiill 
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Hill iniiMingt k appears, that hieroglyphics .were ufed by 
that pcoplcy both for letters and numerical chara^rs i. 

Finally, I do not imagine that the wileft and oioft civilized 
nattons bad carri^ their difcoveries in arithmetic beyond the j 
ibnr operationi of additioOf multiplication, fubtra^on, and 
dirifion, in the ages now under coniideration. Men are only 
induftrious in proportion to their wants. The focieties which 
ivere fonncd in the ages immediately after the confufion of 
tongues "and diiperfion of fimiilies» did not pr/obably derive all 
die advahts^ ftom the arithmetical fymbola they had invent* 
cd, * Aey ml^t have done. The calculations they had 
•then occafion to inake, could not be very extenfive. The 
four lirft rules of arManetic would be fuAcient to anfwer all 
their purpofes. We may even aflirm of theie firft arithmeti- 
"cians, that it was rather the ufe than the fci^ice of numbers^ 
that they were acquainted with. . The invention of thefe four 
rules was a great deal for 700 years. We could mention feveral 
iciences, which^ every diing confideicd, have not made fuch 
fapid progrefe. 



ARTICLE II, 

"l^E muft never hope to be able to determine wJth certainty 
the precife time when men began to ftudy the courfe of 
the ftars. The origin of aftronomy, if by this exprcffion we un-< 
derftand the firft obfervations which were made on the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, is loft in the abyfs of aDtiquit}\ We fee 
from the facred books, that, in the very firft ages, men muft have 
had Ibme method of meafuring time. The calculation which 
Mofes gives us of the length of the firft patriarchs lives, and 
the manner in which he defcribes the circumftances of the 
deluge, leave us no room to doubt of this. The memory of 

7 Acoftt, bift. oat. det Indes Ocddcot. K 6. c. 7^ 
Yoi.L Ff thcfe 
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thefe things was undoubtedly prefervcd by the pofterity of 
Shem,- otherwife Mofes could not have infenned vs oF the 
fafb I have mentioned, 

Thtk remaixis of aftronomical knowledge, howcv«r, which 
might efcape the deluge, could not be of much fenrice to the 
bulk of the defcendents of Noah. I have already lepreientcd 
the efltds which the confidion of tongues and difpofioii cf 
families produced in the feveral regions of the earth «. IS the 
iarts periihed in thefe tranfmigrations, we have ftitt greater 
reafon to believe that the fciences would be entirdy loft. The 
deluge feems to have fwept away every monument of Che aiti 
and fciences from all mankind, except Noah, and a few of his 
defcendents^ who continued in the placse where that p«lbiaich 
had fettled after he left the atk »• 

Neceffity foon obliged the new ixihabitants of the earth to 
fiudy the courfe of the ftars. The operations of agriculture 
are regulated by the obfervation of the feafons, Navigatixxi 
depends on the motions and reyoludons of the heavenly bo- 
dies. Nothing but the divifion of time into years, mon^ 
&c. could introduce order into the affairs of civil fociety, and 
diftinguifh the feafons deftined to religious folemnities ^. Men 
would foon apply * therefore to the ftudy of a faience of fuch 
general utility. Yet as there is no fcience which depends (b. 
much on the length of time as aiftronomy, it muft have beex| 
very long before it arrived at any great perfedion. 

The nations who were firft fettled un<|er a regular $>rm of 
government, would make the firft improvements in this fci- 
ence. The advantages of a fettled ftatie ^i\d happy fituation, 
would enable them to make ihi eai:lieft and the greateft pro- 
grefs in this kind of knowledge. In Egypt and feveral parts 
of Afi^, the air is perfecSUy pure and fercne almoft throu^ 
the whole year ; thi^ gave their inhabitants a favourable op- 
portunity of contemplating the h^aver\s, arid obfcrvingthc' va- 
rious motions of the ftars, a^d of repeating the fame bbierva- 
tions as often as it was neccflar}'. If mens talents are unfold- 
ed in proportion tp the opportunities they have of exercifing 

■ Sttprft, 1. 1, p,^.' 

• Ibid. ; Academic dcs fciences^ t. 8^p. i. & i. 

\ Ibiiicm. • • >. . -. 
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ttiein,liow many aftronomers would appear in Egypt* Chaldca^ 
and Arabia <, countries fo happily fituated for the ftudy of 
tiiuc fcicncc? Accordingly the Babylonians and Egyptians 
were more famous than any other ancient nations, for their 
4ull and conftancy in obferving the motions of the heavenly 
bodiiea *. 

Every thing contributed to the improvement of aftronomy 
among tkcBabyloniansv The great antiquity of their go- 
venment s the beauty of their climate, the fituation of Ba^ 
bylon^ in die midft of an immenfe plain, open on all fides, 
affording an unbounded pcofped, the moft propbr for aftrono- 
mical oUorvations f^ 

The yn^ of life too of the firft inhabitants of Chaldea fifi^ 
vourcd the progrefs of aftronomy. Tending their ffocks was 
one of theur chief employments^ Agriculture too was prac- 
tifed by them in very e^irly times « ; fo that paffing the greateft 
part of their days and nights in die open fields, they had the 
vaurious. motions off the b^venly bodies conftandy in view. 

We may add further^ that never any nation had fo great 
occafion for the knowledge of aftronomy^ as the people of 
Chaldea* Thefe countries cqniift, for the moft part) of immenfe 
plains* where loofe fands, driven about by the winds, leave 
no traces of any road. The ftars, therefore, are their on- 
ly guides in their journeys, efpecially as the exceffive heai 
of die climate does not permit them to travel in the day-^ 
Ume^* 

• Acad, dffi fcicn . ann. 1^42, h . p . jr. 

• Plato, \n £phx3mt. p. X012. ; Arift. de c«e1b, 1. a. c. ts. 1 1 . j). 4^. ; Pliiii 
1. 7. lea. 57. P* 4t6. ; Clem. AlcK. fttom. 1. x. p. 361. ; AdaU. Tat; ad And 
pbcD. ; mh. Jamblic. de viu PyUug. c. 29. p. 135. 

• Gen. c. 10. y. 10. 

' f FrkKipi^4g^, ff^fUr fUmHim maffUMhem^ ftffetmm |iMf hteotiJ^ 
%md, cma cmkm ix onud parU faUns & apirtum htiueremtur, tr^ijeOiontt 
moiajpis /Ullarum obfinmma, Cicero de divinat. 1. 1 . n. 1. 1. 3. p. 3, 

'We may obTerv^, thai die t>Mb caded in fofptiire 5fiH$sr, ^khdtt BabytoH 
%u boiit, is the fame Wfalcll tbft Arabians call Sin-Jdr. Almamdn, the fevcntH 
Caliph of the Abaflides, caufed aftrononiical obfervationi to be made in this 
l^ace, which flbrved all te aftrdnomerl of Europe br fcreral ages. Gelaled- 
din Mefik-Schah, the third Sultan of the Seriukides, ctufod the fame to be done 
in the lame place hear 330 years after. Acad, des infcript. t: i. m. p. 5; 
- I Supra, I. a. chap. i.p»86. & 87. 

^ Voysse des Ind. oitent, par Cm€, c . i . p. 330^ 

Ffa Thf 
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' The Chflldeans too have been efleemed hj all wmSMpattj the 
Inventors of judicial aftrologjr* This vain -and ridiculoua fli|s^ 
dy would oblige them to find out methods of <let«nuiiing tbo 
motions and afpeds of the flars» Without the knowledge of 
tbefe things they could not diaw their horofeopes* So tfaac 
aftronomy owes its greateft improvements to this frivoloas 
art of reading the fates of men in the iace of heavien ^. 

After thefe refledHons, it will not appear fuiprtfing^ that Ac 
Chaldeans were ranked among the iiirft obferven of the iiea^ 
venly bodies. Belus, one of the firft kings of Babylon, is 
even confidered .as one of the .inventors of aftronomy >• But 
there are no monuments of thefe ancient difosvesies now re-^ 
maining. They tell us, it is true, of a oourfe of aftranomi- 
cal obiervations fent to Ariftotle Ax>m Babylon, hfCaSOUbt^ 
nes 'Who attended Alexander in his e3Q>edition» Thisr oooapro-' 
hended, as they pretend, a fpaoe of 1907 yeais, fiom tfatf 
commencement of the Babylonian monarchy to the expedi^ 
tion of Alexander into Afia ^» According to this caloukoioft^ 
the Chaldeans made their firft aftronomical obfervalioBb m the 
year 115 after the flood. 

But this ftory deferves no credit. It was firft publiflied by 
a very modem writer, Simplkius, a Peripatetic phiIofo|4ier, 
who flourifhed only in the fixth century of the Chriftian aera. 
This commentator does not even pretend to have found this 
ftory in anyof Ariftotle's writings j .he took it fiorn Porphjrry, 
a Platonic philofopher, not much more ancient than hinifelf f. 
Thefe authorities are too modern to merit any regard. Hip- 
parchus and Ptolomy, who ^ved long before Porphyry and 
Simplicius, knew nothing ol thefe pretended obfervations, 
though they had made a ver^'^diligent fearch after the writings 
of the moft axKient aftronomers. They could meet with no 

9 * Kepl€r very juftly obferveit that albology U the fooUlhdiiiahter of a viie 
mother, and that^ for 100 years paft, this wife mother could not have Uve4 
without the help of herfoolifli daughter. Prcfat. ad tabul. Rudo)phln. p. 4, 

i Plin. 1. 6. ki\. 30. p. 331 .; Solin. c. 56. ««/.; Acliill. Tat. ad Arat, phaai. 
wit. ; Mart. Capclla^ 1. 6. de Baby), p. 2^. 

k Porphyr.flf ad Simplic. w I. 2. ; Arittot. dc c«Io, fol. 113. rtao, Kn. 18. 

f Pt:rphyry lived ih the third ccntory, and waij modern in compariton of 
the times wc are treating of ^ 

obfervations 
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obfenations mide «t Babylon before the reign ofNabonaflar K 
We tmj take it for granted^ thereforey that we have no au- 
thentic infonnatioo of the ftate of aftronomy at Babylon be- 
ibffe the jnctgn t)f that prince, who mounted the throne in the 
year. 747 befbre- J* C; everything preceding this is only 
vague tradition^ about which we can form no certain judg- 
ment *• 

What I have (aid concerning the motives whidi occafion- 
ed the firft improvements in aftronomy among the Babylonia 
ans, jnay very weU> be applied to the Egyptiain* They were 
eqmlly infatuated with judicial aftrology •» had the fame ad- 
vantages in the antiquity of their monarchy, their early appli- 
cation to agriculture «, and the beauty of dieir climate. In 
this refped the Egyptians were even more happily iituated 
than the Chaldeans. Being placed pretty near the equator, 
they could difoover the great^ part of the ftars, and the re-> 
volutions of the heavenly bodies would not appear fo oblique 
to them, as to the Chaldean aftronomers. We may add to all 
thefe coniiderations, that high relifh and conf^ant appli- 
catioh to all the fciences with which the Egyptians were en- 
dowed. 

We have fomewhat better information of the ancient aftro- 
nomical difeoveries of the Egyptians than of the Chaldeans. 
It is acknowledged by all antiquity, that they were the iirft' 
who gave a- certain form to their year ». They divided it, fays 
Herodotus i, into twelve months, by the knowledge they had 
of the ftars. Thefe months, at firft, had no particular names, 
but the firfl month, the fecond mpnth, the third month, &c ^ 

> See Mtflham. p. 474. 

■ See Ics man. de Trev. Janv. Z706, art. 8. 

• Herod. 1. 2. n. 8a.; Cicero de divimt. 1. z. n. Z. t. %. p. 4- ; Plut. t. 2^ 
p. 149- A. 

• Supfa, 1. 2. cb«p. I. p. M. & 87« 

p Ctem. Alex, ftrom. 1. 1. p. 361. ; Jof. antiq. 1. 1. c. 3.; Macrob. Saturn. 
L 1. c. 12. p. 142. ; Lodan. de aftrology p. 36a. 
^ L. 2. n. 4. 

• Sec Ics mem. de Facad. des Infctipt. 1. 14. m. p. 334. 

We may be coovinced of this, by the manner in which Mo£es^ who was 
urell verfed in aArooomy, relates the circumftances of the deluge. He gives 
the months no other nameS| but the fecond, ieveotbj tenth, and lirft months 
6cn»e.7.A:8. 
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It is impoffible to detehnine die form and 'duration of the 
original Egyptian year of twelve months, whether it was at 
firft oiily a lunar year, confifting of three hundred and fifty* 
four days^-iir whether it confifted of 360, from the time of its 
lirft inftitution. We know only, that Ae year of 360 days 
was of gmt antiquity in vEgypt, and had beicn ufed before 
the age of Mofes. This is evident, becaufe it is by this year 
that legiflator reckons the years of the world, and particularly 
of the deluge ^ 

' The fads which are recorded in hiflory on this fdl:ge&» are 
(b few, and fo general, that they cannot enable us to form a 
judgment of the ftate of aftronomy in thefe remote ag^ we 
are npw ex^unining. We are not informed of the methods 
originally ufed for difcovering and meafuring the courfe of 
the itars, nor of the fucceflive improvements made . io this 
fcience. Let us, however, endeavour, by coUeding all the 
little light we have, to form fome probable conjefiures about 
the beginnings pf this.fcience, at all times fo neceflary and ufe« 
ful to fociety. 

. We have reafon to believe, that the inftitution of that Ihort 
period of feven days, called a weeky was the firft ftep taken 
by mankind in dividing and meafuring their time. We find, 
from time immemorial, the ufe of this period among all na-- 
tions, without any variation in the form of it. The Iffaelices, 
Afiyrians, Egyptians, Indians, Arabians, and, in a word, all 
the nations of the eaft, have in all ages made ufe of a week, 
confifting of feven days *, We find the fame cuftom among 
the ancient Romans, Gauls, Britons, Germans, the nations 
of the north, and of America «. Many vain conjeftures have 
been formed concerning the reafons and motives which de- 
termined all mankind to agree in this primitive divifion of 
their tiitie. Nothing but tradition concerning the fpacc of 
time employed in the creation of the world, could' give-life to 
this universal immemorial praftice. 

But this mcafure of time was too fhort, and of little ulc 

f See below, p. 2.I7. 

* See Scaligcr dc emeniat. temporum. ; Selden dc jure nat, & gent. 1. 3.' 
c. 1 7. *c. ; Mem. de Taca*. des infctipt. t. 4. p, ^5, 
" See le fpediade de la nature, t< 8. p, $1^ 

for 
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ibr relating the labours of the hiifbandman* There was a 
neceffity for finding out ibnie other, more proportioned to the 
bufinels and occafions of focietyr It could not be long before 
mea obfenred, that the moon pafled through all the various 
changes of her phafes in about foiir weeks, and that, at the 
end of that time, ihe begaa again to pafs through. the famo 
changes. It was eafy then, by adding the number of^ da3rs 
which the moon took up in each of her f«ur changes, to 
find out the fpace of her entire revolution from wefi to eaft. 
Such was prQi>ably the origin of months. 

We find, that, in the firft ages, the year, in almoft allnations^ 
confided only of one lunar month " • This is a demonftration, 
diat,* in thefe ages, men knew nothing of the year properly {o 
called, and that they ha4 no longer meafure of time than a 
lunar revolution ^. It is even probable, that as the moon 
comes in conjundion with the fun in fomewhat more than 



* I>iod.1. X. p. so. ; Varto apiU laaant. fnft. i. 4. c. 13. p. 169. ; Pfin^ h 
7. fed. 49. P* 493* I Hut, in Nuni^ p. 1%, B. ; Ex Eudoxo, Proclus, in TiiD« 
p. SI. ; Stobi edog. phyf. p. u ; Qtaaain. p. 34. ; Suid. in voc^ "HXfit t. 2^ 
P*54. 

Otaiki, a Ciiinefe Uftoriin, Ciys aKo, that Tiho-an& fecond Emperor of 
the iirft dynafty, divided the day and Bight, and ordered that thirty dayt 
fMivId be one moon. 

* I am not ignorant* that feveral critics win not admit of thefe yean of 
one month. TUa, they foy» ia only an hypothecs, contrived in later ages to 
accapQt for die exceffive kngth of the rdgni of Ibme ancient Icings. The ' 
chief Kafon of theie critics for rqeding years of one month, is, that, by ad- 
mitting them, we fall into a contrary extreme. For, according to this calciK-* 
ladon, even thofe who are faid to have died in extreme old age, could not have 
))Oen above 17 Of aS years old ; from thence it would follow, that they had 
children at two or three years of age. 

To this I anfwer, that we mufl not ufe this year of one month, to fix and 
determine the chrboology of profane hi (lory in thefe $rft ages. 1 am full^ 
convinced that thefe hiftorians did not ofe it. The Ifrft ages kijew not how 
to record events ^vith exaiflnofs ; theic notions of chronology were quite con • 
fufed, and they fpoke 00 (hat fubje^ in a manner at random. In later and mor^ 
^Uglitened ages; wh^n they began to write th.e hiltoryof the primitive tlmes^ 
and confttlt the ancient traditions, thete were fo confufed and changed, that 
they unavoidably betrayed thefe writers into many errors. This is the true 
Iburceof'ali the dllffcultics we meet with \n the chronology of andcntnv 
tions. They had origUiaily »> certain rules or meafaret to determine the 
duration of time. None but the Tfraclltcs can give us any light Into this ma^;. 
tcr; this is an evident advantage in their Wftory, above that of any other 
nation. The femily of Shem prefer vcd this knowledge of chronology, to 
^(hi^Lb all othjcr natois were ftrangers for niany a|;cs. 

^wei^ty-i 
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twenty^oine days and an hdff diefirft iiwd» not ?eiy €xm^ ia 
obferriiig finall diffeiencest vouM fix the duration of their 
nontiU at firft at thirty days r. 

Sudi an incomfi: method of mcafiiring time could qoiy 
fJbfA a little while in the in£uicy of the world. The vacioua 
pmbdions of the earth recced the ufe of bmt longer pe-^ 
riod than a lunar tevdution. The diftin&ion of. the ftafen% 
to wbkk Aey aHb gave die name of years^ came otxx inle 
uie. It ia for diis reafian we find years of ihree^ four, and fix 
months, mentioned in ancient authors *• The negroes of 
Gambia, at this day, reckon their years by the periodical xains 
which 611 in their country •« By degmes men found out a 
meafure of time approaching nearer to our prefent year^ They 
could not be very long in taking notice, that twelve rcvolui- 
tions of the moon vifihly brought about . the fame SattoBa^ 
and the fame temperature of the air. After this difcovtry it was 
not difficult to divide the year into twelve parts, nearly equaL 
In tracing this genealogy of ^ meafures of time,, we dearly 
perceive the reafon why the year was at firft lunar, Cfwfifting 
of 354 days. This was the form of the year amongft the aooft 
ancient nations*. They retained this form a longer pr a 
ihorter time, according to their flower or quicker improve^ 
ments in icience, and their various ways of life. The Tar* 
tars, Arabians, and all other nations who derive their fubfiflenoq 
more from the flefh and milk of animals, than from the fruits 
of the earth, make ufe of the lunar year to this day f. 

y SeeDlod. 1. T.p. ^.; Synceli: P.3S. "What I have raid of the CSiioefiE 1 
Bttle above* p. 231, note «. 

> Diod. 1. 1 . p. 3P' ; Prm. 1. 7. feft. 49- p. 403. ; Cenfor, de die nst. c. 19^; 
S. Aug. (fe civit. Dei, I. la. c. 10. 

• Hid. gen. des voyag. t. 3. p. W- 

• The feflfivalsof the ncw-moons, though there were no hWorical tnoruh 
ments, would be fuffident to eftabUfh this fa£l. All ancient nttiont cetetart* 
fed every new moon with fealts. See Spencer de leg. Hebr. ritual. 1. 3. c. 1, 
dilfcrt. 4. 

Hie celebration of the new moon Is found among the nations of America. 
Hill, dea Incas, t. a. p. 36. & 44* 

t It is for this reafon the ravages have hardly any knowledge in aflronamy. 
Tbdr way of Ufe does not require it. The greateft part of thefe nations pro- 
cure their fabfiftence by hunting and fifhing. and not by agriculture. Tn con- 
fequence of this way of Hfe, they have no fi^^ abod^ and do not aeed any 
incafprc of tim^ ^o r^ulat^ their affair?. 
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The inuiiier In which I have faU the months were origin 
wStf A cg iria te d f might, it is true, give us room to think that 
the year, in thefe primitive times, muft have bepn longer than 
I have fappofed it. We have feen^ that probably the firft 
tfien reckoned a fynodicad revolution of the moon thirty days^ 
It vronld be natural to conclude from thence, that their yea^ 
ijf twdve Hionths confile^ of 360 days. Yet I do not ima* 
gine dntdiis was reaUy the ta&» There i$ f^fon to believe 
diat this computation of thirty days to a month, was only, if 
we insty fo'fyiak^ provifiona), ai^d did tiot take place till tbey 
came ft> fem their year iotx> twelve lunations,, They then reCt 
dfied the former computation, by fnppreffing feme days^ ac- 
cording to the reaF time of die mooik^s revolutions. We knoyr 
that diis was praASed by all the nations of antiquity. In the 
ftrft ages, tliey reckoned the beginning of t)ie month from 
the day of the moon's firft appearance ^. Accordingly we find 
that ibme months confifled dien of diirty, and others only of 
twentjr-elght'days. Thisr way of regulating the months of 
the lunar year, is ffill praAifed infeveral conntries /. 

Even tiiis tegidation of At jrear could not continue very 
loagi, where^ever agriculture was the principal occupation^ 
The ififierence between 'the lunar and the real folar year is fo 
confiderable, - that, in leik than feventeen years, the fes^fona 
woold be quite inverted, fummer taking the place of winter^ 
and winter of fummer. They would in a little time be con*^ 
jbained to make fame refonsiations in their way of reckoning 
which .probably at firft were but very imperfed. 

Though the courfe of the moon was certainly the firft rulq 
which man followed in meafurii^ their time, yet we cannot 
doubt, but that they vei^ ibon began to make obfervatiuns on 
the msdon of die fun. Tl^e approach ;md dcpartuDe of that 
luminary, the longer and fhorter days, the viciflitude of fea- 
tans micft have been theobjefis of human ftudy and obfer\'a« 
tion, an the very firft ages of the world. They muft foon 
have taken notice of the variations in the lar^eo^fi of the me*- 

^ See Cicer. In Veir. ad, 2. 1. a. n, 51. 1 4. p. 044. 
e Voyage de Chardin, t. 5. p. "7. t. 7. P- 43B. ; Voyag. dc Pyrard, p. loc^. 
ftc. } Rec. dea voyag. au Nord, 1. 10. p, 175. 
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ridfan fhadows : thefe are fo ftriking, that they could not long 
rf<r»jj'f their .^bfenatian. They mutt have perceived alfo, 
th.'t, at the diltance of fomc time, the fun very vlfiUy changed 
iht place of his ri/ing and fetting in the horizon. From obfer<: 
ving all thefe appearances, they^ivnuld come to find out, thatt 
ah X-rinual revolution of the fun botifidttrably exceeded twrirt 
Juna) months.* It is to be fuppofed, that they wooldthen en-» 
dcavmr* to find out fome method to dcf^eimine how much dua 
cxcefs was. . * • 

Several means might have been employe^ in th^e'primitivt 
time^, to find' out the annual revolution of the fiui ; fiicfa as 
tbtt seturn of «hat luminary to the fame ftars^ wfaidi they for-r 
merly believed to be fixed ; the inequality of fiiadows in each 
feafon ; the notice they took of the different points of the 
horizon where the fun feemed to rife and fet. hct us be a lify 
tic more particular. . . 

That prodigious 'multitude of flars which appear during 
tho night confufedly fcattered in the heavens, widiont any 
feeming. order, were in the firft ages only objpds of idle cu-r 
riofityu There ia room to think it would be fome time before 
men fp much as fufpeded, that thefe ftars could affhid tbem 
any direction or icflnuSlion. But probably this period was not 
very long. Agriculture and navigaifiQn> vt^hich have been the 
^cal founces of aftronomy, and thech\ef cau&s of its improvei' 
ment, - would ibon lead men to fttidy the order and pofition of 
,tbe fixed flars, Tbey cx)uld not bc^ long in perceiving, that 
their appearance, a little before the rifing, or a Uttie iifiEer the 
letting of the fun, might furnifli ijhem with feme very cafy 
and ufeful inllrvi£liona *. The moon could not be of luck 
.great utility. They would therefore have recour& to the^fbrs, 
whofe heliaqal rifmg anc^ feeing is evidently unifeau fwai 
jreartoyear, •: ' 

As foon as men began to obferve the. apparent C9urfe of- the 
fixed flars, they would, perceive that the fun had ^ peculiar 
movement of hb own, and cohtnuy to diat which fe^pnod 
every day to carry the whole firmament along with it. From, 
thence they would. bcgi(i to look for fome fixe4. point in die 

* This is what U called the kcUdfol rifing of fettVi^ of th^ fl^rs. 

hfavcQi 



heairens tt^ tvhich tfae^ might refer, and with^hich (hey might 
eompoie the motion of that luminary, and by this nieans de^* 
tttrmine the courie which he purfued. They would begin with 
taking notice of and naming tfaofe ilars which ihe fun obfcured 
each month at his fetd^g, mi thofe which iitcceffively emerged 
fiomhitrayl^and (hewed themfdveabcfon his rifing* ItWasthus^ 
by making themfelves acquainted with every ftar under which 
Che Am pafied^ from his departure from any particular ftaf 
cbofim at pieitfure^ to his return to that fame ftar^ that thejt 
might originally come to dctennine die bounds of the annual 
oourfe of that luminary ^k * . 

We may imagine too^ diat the obfifrtattoli of the meridian 
fluulowa might be of fome fcfvice in leading.m^ to the knoW;- 
Jedge. of the'duiation of the folar year* This fnethod feems 
to have been nujch ufed among the Egyptians •y Peruvians S 
.and Chinefe «> Gnomons weie the firft aftronomical inftru'^ 
inents invented by theft nations ^« Nature has pointed oujt 
theie dieafures to n^en* Mountains, trees^ buildings^ are ib 
tnany natural gnomons^ ^and fuggefted the idea of artificial 
oiies^ which have been ere£^e0 in almoft every country. 

It ^^)peani likewife ^obaUe,. that the obfervation of t}ib 
4)pints in the vifible horizon where the fun arofe and fet,, might 
wiginally contribute to 4^termi|ie the length of the folar year* 
The iirft men pafled a great part of their time in. the ppen 
.fields. About the time of the equinoxes^ they might qbferve, 
that, on fu^h a day of fuch a month, the fun arofe or.fet be^ 
bind a ceruin tree, rock, or roountein. The next d^ they would 
take notice, that this luminaiy fet or arofe at fome diftance 
from that place, iince, at the equinoxes, the (un's declination 
changes fenfibly every d*ayi Six months* after they would ob- 
fcrVe the fun's return to the fame point, and at the end of 
. twelve months they would obferve the fame again. This me- 
thod of determining the duration of the year Is abundantly 



< Sec ^tolem. Almageft. 1. 3. c. 1* 

f See part a. b. 2; ch. a. art. 2. . .. / . * *.., 

' See i'hiit. de faftron. Chin, dtiiu les obfervatiODS mauidb. pubhCes par Ic 
frere Soodet. 1. 1 . p. 3. t. a. p. 5. 8. & ax. 
I ice Fhia. cl« Incaf, 1. 1, p. 37- & 41. ^ iof/i f/T* 
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exaift, 9iMi at {he TutA tix^a'vttf finple. Z^cini mkUbcA to 
think that this mat&od wss ufad in the fiift ages* Fort of aii 
fh^ terms to i«iricfa thej could nfer the couife of the ftiii» tho 
^TiUe hoTMboA 16 'ihe maSt obVkma «M ftiikiiig. This too as 
Ah dbfifri'dtlM, wtritbit was m emrjctuie's power to make. I 
cohfefs^ bow$ver^4]i3t thcrejuciDiiaoes of thb co befiMnd ia 
fiiftoiy^ 

' AVliattnrer'WdmtbeBiethodfcwhkh WereorigiiiaUjf cmplof^ 
hi fbr iiifcovciriiig the annual rerohitkui of the fun, thefe dtf» 
iroveries would for a loag timche very trnperfied^ for want 
of aftronomical inftruments, antf mSachines proper for OMa* 
ftiring the dlfltfr^hr divifioiis of time .with pOBcifioB. Accor- 
ding to all appearances, all that they aimed at lor & long 
time, was to m^e dM folar hitd the lunar moAtiu a^^recy 
4)y adding fix day» to every mrdv^* hinar montha. hi oo»> 
Tequence of this, they formed thfeircivti year of n monthly 
cohfifling of y) days eacby Miiiih make 360 d«y)». Bf li^i 
jtieans, that totfeil^Jnverfion oF4he feafaHs, whieh was hroogbt 
iibout in Itfs than feventeen y^rs, ^whOe the year co w CftcJ of 
^4. days^ was not {>roduced till i^ter 34 years^ At thit m- 
fotm^tion was ftfll impcrfefi,- we haft roafon to Aippofe, that 
from time to time ibey added or Tuppreffed a oefcain number 
' of days or m<Miths^ as they fbcmd ot:e«(ion, to reduoe diings 
'into fome tolerable order. We leai^n from hillory, diat fuch 
"^expedients have been often ofed ^. it appears to me moie na- 
tiiral to admit of this conjedure, than to hnagkie, contrary to 
' the teftimony of all antiquity^ that the length of the Iblar year 
had been fixed in the very firft ages after the flood at diree 
hundred and flxty-five days* 

It is demonfirarble, that, in Mofes^s time, the year cojififled 

' only of 360 days. We may foon convince ourfelves of this 

by examining his calculation of die duration 4>f the deluge. 

We there fee, that the year, which he makes ufe of, coo^ 

of 12 months, of 30 days each, and he fays nothing that can 

• "When JiiViiis Cjtfar reformed the calendar, he waa obliged to ddd tw-o 
inbnths, bdidcs tbc intercalary month, Merccdoniiis, invented by Noma. 
"When Gregory XIll. undertook to reform the Julian calendar, he was obliged 
to fupprcfs tcrt whole dtya. 
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giifit m anf tcafeii to thinks diat thtf then knew mf tbihg of 
tfieintceflkf 0^ adding any days to the 360, in oider to make 
the civtl year of the fame duration widi one annual levolutiofi 
of the fiiA ^ 

The naaniaMMis tefliaaony of andcnt antlior* afiums us 
0MO9 that the gteaieft part of the nattoaa of antiquity^ even 
die moft enlightened, fcr many i^es, knew no other year bift 
that of 36odays K It b fikewife eeitain, that die fidar year 
ef 365* days waa no where introduced tUl long after the pe- 
i4od we aie ndw confident^ K 

We ihaH ROW «udse a few obfefVatkma on the medioda ufed 
at fiift for aKafiiring the iefler divifions of tfane. The aft 
aif neafitring and nuahering the monenti which dapfe itt 
the courie ct a day, k a difcovtry of fuch importance, as 
iwry well defenres an inqviry inf» its original. The moft 
commcm and univeriaUy sec^ived diidfien of time it into da3r8, 
months, and ycars^ Thefib, iiys Plato «, ace the three parts 
of time. Homer * often menticM diem* Bnt mankind would 
^ery feon be defivous of dividing dieir ttme into findler por- 
dons. In order to this it was aecefliffy to fmd out feme me- 
^tbod of dividing a day into fo many eqasd parts« 

Rude and ignorant nations adio had no artificial methods 
4»f meafiiring time^ made nfeof fudi as nature prefented diem 
With. The iidiabitants of ledand vegdatie their time by the 
tides •• The Chingulais, who have neither docks, nor* fun- 
dials, meaiure their time by a oertain Bower ^ich expands 
kfelf regularly levcry day, ibeen hours before night »• in 

> In Ttadifig the Mbftic sccoimt of the ddnge. It feems desr tome tiist tiw 
year Moft$ uiet confifted of 360 days. Acconftne to thtt accoant, Oea, c. 7. 
V. IX. & H' c. 8. V. 3. & 4v the deluge began on the 17th day of the fecood 
month, in the 600th year of Koah. The waters increafed and continued to 
co?er the earth ior 150 days to the 17th of the 7th month, when the arte refted 
on the mocRitaint. Five months of the yesr tbea which was uM in Mofes's 
time was equal to 15? days ; confequently, each of thefe months confided of 
go daysy and the whole year of 360. 

k See la dtifert. de M. Allen, mieroe dans la theovie de la terre par "Whilloa^ 
I. ». p. 144. 

1 See part 2. b. 3. chsp. 3. irt. 2. 

» In Tim. p. 1004. '■Odyir.l.xi.f,a^,l.a4«Y.I4r« 

• Bift.nat. de nflande, 1. 1. p. a6o. 

f Hift. gen. des voyages, t. $. p. S3Z» 

Madagafcar^ 
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Xkdk^fev, -they judge ef die hour by the lehgdi of the fldi« 
dews of bodies placed in the funihiiie>* It is obvio«» hg« 
JmpcrfeA all thefe methods aiCi 

The civilized nations of antiquity made ufe of virioiit 
means fbr dividing timetBtb-^qual parts. Water-<alodc5 And 
fun-^dials feem to hanre been the moft ancknt inftrume&tii 
andnioft generally, vied for this purpofe. We kam from aa* 
cient traditions, >tbat water-dcMcks were. the very firft ms^ 
chines employed fiofc the artificiid meafuring. of time« The 
Egyptians place this invention in the. moft remote agea of 
atuiqUityk Mercury^ £iqr thcy^ had obferved» that die &dxMo 
ftaied twelve times arday, at oqusU diftances of timew He took 
the hint from this, and contrived a machine which pcodnced 
the fame effefi '• From diis narration, ilxipt of dm BSdom 
in which the ancients involved the hiftory of their firft di^ 
covtries, we learn, that die Egyptians haid found out the ait 
of meafiiring time by the running of waten The ufe of 
. this machine continued many ages among that people '. 

We know likewife^ that it was by means of water-clodo^ 
.that the Chinefe aftronomess. computed the intervals of time 
which elapfed between the paflage of. a fiar t^ the meridian^ 
the riiifi^ 6r fetting of the fun, the length of days, Uc % It 
. was by the help of fuch a machine 4oo» a» is imagined^ that 
the 'faSt aflronomers divided the Mdiac into twelve equal 
parts •; . 

It appean, therefere^ that the ifkveinbn of water^-docks was 

. very uncient ; though I will not take upon «ie to affirm that 

this machine was known in the ages we are now exami^ 

ning^ I find -ftill fewer traces^ of the antiquity of Am-' 

diak. 

In genei'al. We have great room to doubt, Whether die 

art of dividing the day into hours, or equal parts, was known 

in thefe firft ages. The books of Mofes rath^ confirm than 

remove thefe doubts. The angels arc faid td have appeared 

• - . > 

4 Hi ft. gen. des voyages, t. S. p. 624. 

* PRnltnaB excrcitat. p. 643. 644. ' ^tt Hor. ApdllOp 1. 1. c. i6. 

^ iUftuire de I'sftronota. CUn. par le P. CauMl, publiee par le P. Sootietj 
t. 2. p. 5. 
■ See below, p. 24^. 
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%f> Abniham in the h^t.of the day, . Qn all oc9aiipns'thQ 
<)iffi(renC times of the 49y.are d^fcribed ip^a vague, unc<»rtaia 
manner, as. When tbi fun was going drjun, at eve/t^ at m^m-^ 
i^j mt fwi*rifimg^ istc r. From theii? ejcpreflions it fcimi pro* 
Vable, that th^y bad not then invented hiiv niiihuv-.l ucuiod 
of fubdividing 4^e day in^ equal p^rts *. 
• It would very foon be tbund necellsiry to contrive fome 
method of kc{eping an acQount of time* In the firft ages inen 
were ignorant of the art of writing ; but they fupplied thi^. want 
1^ Yan<>u$ method^, of which we |i|id,ftiU fone traces left in 
hiftory, Herodotus telU us, fhat whe^i.Dapus prepared to 
march againft the Scytbians, he comoutt^dthe guard :of the 
bridge he had built over the Danube, tQ the lonians. Before 
be fet out, he made, fixty knots upoi^.a cord, and havii^ 
aflenibled tl^ )ead^ of the Ionian froops, |&e harangue^ 
them Aus, *^ Take this cord, and do as I am gping to di-» 
^* rcSt you. As foon as I am gone, untie each day one of 
^ thefe knots ; if I am not come back when they are all 
** untied, you may redim .into your «bwn country «.'* We 
may, I think, confider this cord as a kind of almanack ; and 
from, thence coticfude, th^t, even m l^e day^ of. Darius, 
they were ftill very ignorant in the art of computing 
time, . . ' • . :^ 

We find eocamides pf the Uke piaAtces in fisveral other 
couiitries. I have fpoke in the preceding book of the quij»oa 
of thfe Peruvians «• Thefe kiiid of Q6ni9 ftrved them for 
calendars and almanacks ^« ■ , ■ 

When the natives 0/ Guyan? prepare, to t^e a joutii^> tho 
fiitef of the nation, before their departure, lakes a cord, on 
which he ties a9 many knots as they propofe tm fpe^d daysi 
on their expedition. When tbey arrive at the place of their defti* 
nation, they hang, up this coord in the middle of thp great 

» Qau c, 15, y. I. . X Ibid, c t^ v,.i^. C..19. v, r. ij. ai- 

« It may perhaps be tnfwered, that it is not the cuftom of hiftorians, ti^ 
name the predfe hour when the events happened which they record. But 
it plainly appears to have been the intention of Mofes to point pu( the vary* 
lioar wbeo thofe tUngs wbkh he mentioQii happeaed, 
• f h^ 4, a. 98. • Chap. 6. p. J7.I . 

\ tfiil. det Incas, 1. 1. p. 128. 

Karbeti 
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Karbct ; umI take care to uiicie one kiMteadi 6§j. By diit 
kind of almanark, evciy one takes hb meafiires to prepare lor 
his return •• 

In the firft yeaiB of the Roman repubKc^ when the art of 
writing was fcarcdy known to that people, they drove a nn| 
eveiy year into the wall of the temple of Minerva <• By 
the number of thefe nails they computed the number of 
years •• This was pradifed by leveral other nations of 
Italy. 

We may inmgine, Aerc were fcvcrd odicr mediods ori^ 
ginally uied for reckoning their days, months, and yean. 
. Havmg given thb general view of the ftate and progrefi cf 
idbonomy in the ages whkh are the'fubjed of this Mt part 
of our ¥rork, we {lull now proceed to a more minute confi- 
deration of fome particular difcoveries which we have but 
named. 
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Of Ai w^ rf tbi tm^dkHms mi'rf the wuEae. 

^ H E number of the fixed ftars is fa great, and their dit 
^ pofitkm Ibems to be lb confuTed, that m order to know 
and diffinguifh them firom one another, i( was neceilary to di- 
vide the immeide vauk of heaiven into dtffibsent parts, and then 
to take notice of what was moft remarkable in each of thefe 
divtfi<ms« The wv»t ground on which the heavenly bodies 
Icem to be featfeied, being perfeftly fmooth and uitiibnp) 
it was impoffible to di^HnguUh the parts of it, but by the dif- 
ference of the ftaia which appeared in it* This difieience 
confiils in the greater or fmailer nomiber of ftars in each 
duftre, in their various degrees of brightnefs, but efpecially 
in their pofition widi refped to ooe axK>ther. It was neccffa^y 

' « N. Mitt, de It Rtnce Eqaimnc, p. lE^. 
' T. IJvius, 1. 7. n. 3. ; Feftus, voc$ CUmus, p. 82. 
It -war believed by the aodeots, that MiaenrtiivveDted aritlwielic. T. fci- 

I^USy lo^ocH, 

« Tit^ s Uvht^ 1. 7. n. 5* '. Tu. Llvius^ iva ^^ 
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ta affix pa^ticulsir denooMniiiioxis to each of thefe dufiers, and 
^vea tfx give names to Ipaie of thefe ftars^ This is what we 
all a CoigftelktiQu. 

Afber what I have faid of the great eafe, utility, and ex- 
tCBt of the luiftrudJons which the firft men might receive 
fropi ^biervJi^g the fixed ftars, we have reafon to believe that 
the poipileUatioiis h^ their origin in the ages we are now con- 
fidering« The fcriptures favour this opinion. Three conflclla- 
dons are mentioned in ^e book of Job r. There Is mention 
alfo made in that work of the Chambers of. the South *>, by which 
ane commoply underftood the cpnfteUations near the fouth 
pole, which are Inviilble to the inhabitants of the northern 
hemifphere *« Some interpreters even imagine th^ have dif- 
covered the zodiac ^ in that book i an (pinion not improba- 
h\c^ £nce, «M:cprding to the beft critics, the Ogns of the Scor<- 
pion and the Bull are therein defcribed t« I have already ob^ 
ferved that Job was cotemporary with Jacob ^ ; from v/hence 
it fidlowst that. In his timo» they had formed and given names 
to feveral conftellation& 

We are not to fupppie that all the multitude of ftars 
which evoy ni^t pre&nt theinfelves to iwr tj^j were redu- 
ced into conftelladons in the firft ages, or a^ foon as men be«- 
came fenfible of the neceiEty of dividing the fixed ftars into 
di&rent dufters. This invention, like ali^tjyk^s, was brought 
to perfe£Hon by flaw axid infenfifale d/egrees. 

There are fome coa^llations which muft have been fooner 
pbferved and named than others. Every thing inclines us to 
think, that th^ conftellations which are neareft the pole, were 
tba firft which attmded the attention of the nations, whofe 

« Chap. 9. ¥. 9. c. 58. V. 31. & 3a, * Chap. 9. v. 9. 

• We tniy remark, from tnc manner In which Job Tpcaks of commerce, that 
lie fived in a country frcqaenced by mcrclMnts, who imported thither tbo 
iftridea of the IbiUhern regions. Newton very judicioufly obfeives, that the 
eonverrationi and conne^ons ]ob might have with thefe merchants and navi- 
gttvra, nigbt have given him fais knowledge of the confteUatlona. Chro- 
mohi. di$ Eijfi. p. ft29« 

» Chap. 38. V.3S, 

f See at the end of the laft votume, our diiTertation on the conllcnationi 
$pokc of by Job. 

k See St the end of this volume our dUTertation 00 Job. 

\X>U I. H h hiftcry 
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hiftory we are now examining. Thefe conftdlations never fee 
to the inhabitants of thefe countries. Thcjr Tee them with 
the fame facility, in all feafons of the year, and at all horn of 
the night. By their conftantly prefendng ^mielves to our 
eyes, they feem to invite, and in feme fort to fix <mr atten* 
tion. It is not the fame wiA die conftellations which com* 
pofe the zodiac, or thofe which are but at a little diftance fiom it* 
When the fun is near them, they diiappear for a confidenhlc 
time, and they can only be perceived and diflingoiflied whea 
they are at a certain diftance from that luminary. 

Urfa M^or would certainly be the firft obferved of 
all the contcellations in the northern hemifphere. ITheiek 
fomethlngvery ftriking and Angular in the luftre and arrange- 
ment of the feven ftars, vulgarly called Charles' s^/f^aUt. The 
favages of North America knew and diftinguiihed the Great 
Bear before the arrival of the Europeans >. This cooftdl»- 
tion is known even to the people of Greenland •• 

Ar£hirus is commonly the firft ,ftar which appear9 nfter 
fun-fet, whofe vivid fcintillations diftinguifli it from the 
twilight while it is ftill confiderable. It is probable there- 
fore, that Bootes, of which Ardhirus is a part, was the next 
conftellation after the Great Bear which received a particulv 
denomination. 

What we have fatd of Ardurus and Urfa Major, may be 
perfedlly wrell applied to Orion, and Sirius, or the mouth 
of the Great Dog. Among the meridional flars, therefore, thofe 
which compofc Orion and the great Dog, muft have been the ^ 
firft formed into conflellatioi)s. Every body knows^ that Si- 
rius, or the Dog's aoouth, is die brighteft of all the fixed ftars ; 
and Orion is fo remarkable, that Aratus fears not to affirm, 
that whoever docs not diftinguiih it at the Arft glance of the 
eye, will never diftinguiih any conftellation «• 

The conftellations of the zodiac are, in general, the leaft 
remarkable, both in the number and luftre of their ftars, of 
any in this circle of the fphere. The Angular arrangement 
of fomc of ^hem however would foon attraft the attention of 

> Mocnrs dct fauvtg. t. %. p. 235. * 236, 
»• Hid. nat. dc nflandc, t. 2. p, %tz. & fcq. 

aftronomers^ 
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aJboiyuiieri* The conftellation of the Bull is in this reTpcA 
tile moft remarkable of any of tbofe the fun feems to pafs 
throiq^b* The Hyades^ which form a kind of V confonant 
on the Bull's head, and efpecially the Pleiades, a clufter of fix 
fiara upm his ihoulder, are ob)eSs vtxy flriking and diftin^ 
guiihable. l!be people of Greenland •, and the favages of 
both Americas r, had taken notice of the Pleiades \ they had 
even eng^ed the attention of the Peruvians 4, who made no 
particolar ftody of the fixed ftars ', though they were pretty 
well acquainted with the moft eflential parts of practical aftro- 
nomy. The fign of the Bull, therefore, was probably the 
ftrft oi the TEodiac which was reduced into a conftellation. 
It would be formed, in all appearance, of the two afierifm^ 
already mentioned, and ibme neighbouring ftarsi 

Scorpion too may be ranked among the firft known figns* 
It indtides one of the moft remarkable ftars of the zodiac* 
Tliefe alfo which form his tail and his talons, have a good 
deal of luftrcy and are ranged in a fingutar manner around the 
principal flar* This part of the heavens islikewife very na* 
ked. 

What we have now faid of the origin of the conftella^ 
tions, will amount, I imagine, . to fomething moiTe than mere 
conjedure, when we confider,. that the Great Bear, Bootes^ 
Orion, Canis Major, the Hyades, Pleiades, and Scorpion, are 
the only conftellations mei^tioned either in the book of Job, 
or in Homer, or Hefiod. 

There are no *hiftorical monuments to Inform us, in what 
country this diftribution of the fixed ftars into conftellations 
was invented^ All .the nations who applied early to the ftudy 
of aftronomy, as the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Chinefe, &c. 
leem to have equal pretenfi6ns to the honour of this difcove- 
ry. We may fay of this difcC)very, as we have already faiil 
of feveral others, that there is no one nation that can msike 



• Hift. nat. dc riflande. t. 2. p. rA, * frq. , 

i» >fGeurt des Ciuvag. t. 2. p. r\y * 236. ; N. rclat. dc la France equinox^ 
p. 129. ; Mem. dc I'acad. dcs fcicnc. ana. X7*15- ni. p. 447. 
1 Hift. des lacas, t. 2. p j6. . r-l^ki. 

H h ^ good 
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good its claim to it. Let us proceed to die difcDvety of tll€ 
istodiac. 

I have juft now faSd, that, in all ptt/b^i^kyy thefe bloflm 
of ftars under which the fun feertis to dirfeft his cMtltj ''Ott!tt 
not the firft which were reduced int6 Conftellatidns- W^ mud 
not, however, miigme that the difcovcry of thcfe iJleitfatt 
which compofe the iodiac, was much later than thit bf lilt 
other confte!laftions. On the c6ntri4^, w^ *sN^ raribil iA 
think, that this difcovery precede! the de^ of Jacdby ttii> 
fiills within thofe ages which are t!ie ful^d of ASs Ml ptft 
of our work. 

I have alrterfly explained l!ie niotives i^fch Atighl^hate In- 
duced matikind, in tlie firft ages, todiftinguifh an^ gitenSateet 
to thefe afterifms, under which the (a^ feemiwl fwct t fUw rif t^ 
dired his courfe, in the fpace of ofie year ^. I may' dsiA^ AaC 
this would have been extremely difficult, if the (ah hui been 
the only one of the ccleftial bodifes which purfiied that courfe. 
But th6 planets which attend thait iummary, and treftd rht^ 
Tame path; muft have contributed greatly totlifcover his pro-i 
per direction from weft to eaft. We (hall fee by and by^ that/ 
die difcovery of the planets belongs to &e i^es we are now 
confidering ; our bufinefs at prefent is to eftablift diat of ^At 
%6diac. Inflrad of dire£b authoritieSy wbtdiaro wantiiig, 
I (hall propofe feme conjcdures. 

• Every thing proves^ that the di!feoyery of the tdiizc was 
very ancient in Egypt « ; probably within the ages we uc 
now examining. The fpace t)r more than 700 years^ fixwn 
the deluge to the death of Jacob, Ibeihs to me a fftflcicM 
time, for the Egyptians to have made this difcovery; for whkb 
rcafon I Ihall place it about the year 1690 before J. C. We 
}iave already feen that the Egyptians had then a year, confiA^ 
>ug of 360 days, and that this year ^'as divided into 12 mondis^ 
of 36 days each ^. Befides, we*k*o^that their> aftronomcrs^ 
in the remoteft ages, had divided the zodiac into twelve equal 
parts of thirty degrees eadi, diftcibuted into twelve f^ns >• 

'Svfra, p. 234. 

• * See DioU. 1. x. p. iro. ; Ludan. de a(trok>g. p. 963.; Mtcrob. in ibinn^ 
Sdplon. 1. 1, c. ai. p, 107. &c. 

^3»j>ra, p. 236. » Scrviustd gCQig. 1. 1. t. 33. 

Now, 



Nbw^ ^e relation fotwotn the iKvifim t^ the eodiac inttf 
fwdve (igns, each of thirty degrees, and riie diviiion of the 
ftnt ifito twel^ AMitlMi, of thirty ibys each^ is fo ftfong, a* 
«» reAdIn* if ^oiNiUe, that they wcae berth aAaUiflied at tb* 
hme thne, or at- no gieatt incervaL Belides, the £gyptiani 
muft have nude many obfervations on this fubjed, before diey 
Mfved at thU pcfotCy of Adng the' extent of leach oonAeDa- 
tioA MMck conpbfod each fign of the zodiac predfidy t^ 30 
Aeg^-eea. Tbl< miift faane been the lefakof aliong chain. of 
mifehiiijg «d cboftint applicaekai, us refer the cottrfe of tho 
fiiH to the iixed ftart^ If we have rexfcn M think dw ;dii 
zodiac #tui difcoviired. by the Xgyptims in the ages wt mA 
kow upoft> we hm ftiU flronger reafona to iyelieve that it had 
fben been.dHfcovdi0tt t)y the Ch^deati^ who ceftainly had tho 
ftart of die Egypdkris in atti-owwwy. 

It is greatly to he wilhed, that the an^iejffs )«d tfMiffliftted 
to us Ibme clear and faithful aticountt of the methods uM by 
flie firfl aftronomers ih dividing the «odkc. We find indeed, 
hi two author?, a ^^-fingukr method, which, they pretend^ 
was txriginally ufcdin mricing this* divMion* The one ^ve* 
the honour of the iiivention of this Yntdiod fo the Chaldeans^' 
the other to the Egyptians r. 

Tlicy Ay, thslt thefii*ft aftronofliers having made choice of 
fome far, rcm^fkaMe for its bignefe and- brightnefc, endea-^ 
voured to meafure its diurnal revolution in this manner. 
They toolc two veflels of copper, the one of which had a hole 
in its bottom, which they could ooen and ftop at pleafure, the 
other had none. They filled the nrft with water, and left the 
other empty. They placed thefe veAels in fiicb a manner^ that 
they could let the water in the one run into the other when- 
ever they thought proper. The moment they perceived the 
ftar they had fixed upon appear above the horizon, they let 
the water in the upper veffcl begin to run into the lower, and 
it continued r<uaning all that night, and all the day follow^ 
ing, till they faw the fame ftar appear above the horizon 
in the beginning of the fecond night. By this means they were 

> Scxt. Empiric. Adt. mathcmat.J. 5- r- 34*. ; Macrob. in fomn. Sdpion. I. r . 
c. v.p- io7:dcfcq. ' • 

fure 
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fure of having oile entbe revdiutioa of the Inafens 
the firft fifing of the ftar and its return to.the horizon. The 
quantity of water which had run out of die one veflel in^the 
other, would liable them, as they iitiagtned; to neoTuic the 
time of diat reyolution, ^ind to divide k into twelve equal 
parts ♦. 

In oirder. to this, diey divided tiiis quantity of water into 
twelve equal parts. They fancied, they could joaeafufieBt twdfdi 
part of a revolution of the heavens, bf the time die twelfth part 
of the water would take in running* For this ws^ obfeff^doBi 
they prepared other two finall vefijs, each of whichoo<dd ooo* 
tain exa^ly a twelfth part of the Dratd^.' They began by put- 
ting the whole quantity of water which had run during ihe 
firft operation, into the large vefleh They then placed one 
of the little veflels diredly under 4he hole in the botton^ of the 
larger, and the other by its fide, to fttbftifiute in the place of 
the other fmall one when it was fulU * 

Then our obfervators once more fiiocd their attenrion on 
that part of heaven where they knew the fun, moon, and pW 
nets fliaped their courfe« Tb^ remarked the ftara which arofe 
within thai fpace, during ^tlie time when each of the twelve 
parts of the water was running* . They determined the extent 
of the flgn^ orconftdtettoos in the path of the fun, by Aat 
ftar which apf^eared above the horizon at the moment when 
one of the fmali veflels was .filled. This obferyation could 
not b« made, according to Macrobius, but in two ni^ts in dif- 
ferent feafonsf. 

Such, as thefe auiliors tA\ us, Was the method ufcd by the 
firft sUhonomers for dividing the aodiac into twelve equal parts. 
It is eafy to fee how defective and imperfefi this method was. 
If it was ever ufed, it could not determine any thing with exad- 
nefs, but, on the contrary, occafion the moft monftrous errors. 

• The number twelve was at firfl n»uch ufed in diviftans, becaofe ihcrt is 
hardly any nrnnber in coimnon vfe which cm be divided 16 many irays «ith- 
out liny mnftinder. For this reafon, at firft, Uiey fought as fimch tspoffible 
equal numbers for divtiion. Hence cornea too Uie divi^on of the ecfipdc into 
^0 degrees. 

t The reafon of this is very plain. 'Without the frozen zpatt, there is no 
place where one night ia 24 hours long, and confequently there is no place 
where they could obfi;rve an eotife revolution of the finnament la ooe nlgbt. 

Let 
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Let Its iqiogiiie a vefiel in the form of a cylinder or prifm^ 
with fuch a hole in the bottom of it, that the wattr in k ihould 
run out ppecifely in twenty^-four hours. Let us imagine, lur* 
ther, this water divided into twelve equal parts. That twelfidi 
part which runout firft, would take up only one hour and about 
two minutes in running i whereas that twelfth part which run 
out laft, would- take up no leis than fix hours fifty-five mi* 
nutes and forty feconds ; and not fo much as any one of the 
intennediate parts .would take exa&ly two hours, or the twelfth 
part of twenty-four hours *. Befldes, though we ibould fup* 
{x>fe the running of the water perfe£Uy uniform, this method 
.would not fucceed, even in the mofl advantageous fituation, that 
is, under the equino^al line j and the error would be much 
•greater in any other pofition, on account of the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, whofe horary circles divide the equator mto un- 
equal parts, though they cut it equally at the difbnce of fifteen 
degrees from each other f* 

After thefe reile&ions, it would be needlefs to add, that an 
operation of this kind fuppofes an exa£): knowledge of the an- 

• * Sextos EmplricBS, in lebtiAg this hiftory, or ratlier frbte, fecmt to be fen* 
fible that tbcynlcr would run fader at the beginning, and Hower Coivards tha 
end of cbis operation. He even u(es this as an arguinent againft the }u(lners . 
•of tlM oondufion ftom it. Bt^ he was far from hnaglning the error fo great as 
. it really it. For the fir ft of thefe divlflont would not exceed is' jc/ ; whereat 
the laft would exceed 103* ss!* According to our calculation. It is only fince 
Guglielmini, Mariotte, and Newton, laid down the true principles of hydrau- 
Bet, that we have been able to calculate the fwiftnefs with which water runs 
out of veiiels which empty themfclvea entirely. How ablurd is it then in « 
noderxi author to pretend, that thefe men who endeavoured in good earncft 
to divide the zuxliac by fuch an' operation as this, were capable of corre«5!ing 
«id letting ri^t the error arlfing fiom the ranning of the watei with mote or 
lefs rapidity \ 

f Under the fine, j5« of the equator which rife in one hour above the 
heitzon, counting from the firft point of the Ram or the Balance, give le* 
aa' »3"4 of the ecliptic, the ang^le of IncFmation %jr ^\ ; and in two 
hoors y^ of the equator give 33« i' sf\ of the elevation of the fame point 
In reference to the ecliptic. 

. • But if weftippofe the obfcrvator placed at 45* north latitude, and that he 
views a ftar at the hrft point of the fign of the Balance, at the interfeaion of 
H» ecliptic, the equator, . and the horizon, then 15« of elevation with 
refpea to the equator, would only ^vc 23 y of the ecliptic. Whereas, if the 
f^fcrrvator viewed a ftar placed in the horizon at the firft point of the Ram, 
}y elcv4tloo of the equator would give him ir 57'i of the ccUptic. 

nual 
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piial motiop of 4io (iin» of the pofitkii w4<€Uiqttit7 of the 
fsdiptic* This Jmowlcdg^ oould only b^ ntuined by a vrrj 
long cpurfe of obfervaticuM m4 difficult opcmions. No au- 
thor has recorded the time when thia dikovery was made ;but 
we cannot reafooably refer it to the firijk agest ^ being imffi^ 
fible to arrive at it without the Jwowlcdge of ibnae thcoRins 
in g^Qoietryt much too fublime for d^cfe ages. I have ndated* 
thi3 whole hiilory of the inventioa of die zodiac, only becaufe 
I would omit nothing that is to be found in ancient anthorsi 
on the origin of aftronomy* Se^^ts Empiricus himfdf dots 
liot fcem to give muqbxredit to bis own ftory i and except ia 
bim» and Macrobiust who fpeaks of it indeed more pofidvelj, 
ire find no tf^ipes of it in ancient writers* Ptolemy does not 
iieem to have had any knowlodge ^f it. Bipparcbus fpcaks 
of it indeed, but only to refute it. It is better to confefs 
our ignorance of the methods originally ufed in dividing the 
sodiac. The divifion of it is exceeding ancient, and th^ no 
doubt^ 13 one of the realcms that the. traditions about it arp fo 
obfcure. If this difcoYcry had been mo^e <ffiodc^n^ its hiStorj 
would have been better known. 

This would be the proper place to fpeak of the names ori- 
^nally given to tBe different conftdlations. But my inquiria 
into that matter have engaged me in fuch long difquifitionst 
Ibat I think it better to throw together all I have to fay on 
that fubje£k, in a diflertation at the end of the fecond volume, 
than to interrupt the hiilory of the aftronomical difcoveries o^ 
this period *. I (hall do the fame with regard to the names of 
the planets «. Thefe queftions many be confidered as a kii\i, 
of digrei&ons, which would only divert our atttentlon froq» 
the principal objed. 

S E C T. II. 
0/ Flamts. 

•t^HE difcovcry of the planets muft foon have followed, ff It 
^ did not precede that of the conftellations i and it has alfo 
a gireat connection with the invention of the zodiac. 

• Sec the diflertation on the names and figures of the conltellations^ yd. a. 
» Sec thediifercation on the names of the jlanets, ibid. 

As 
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As foon is mefl began to ftudy the diipoiition aii^ niotion of 
the ftars, they would perceive that fome of them had a kiitd 
of motion peculiar to dieiQfelves, while the reft of the firma- 
ment prefented always the (unt zfpe&. They would di(c6ver^ 
that thofe ftars which are called planets^ anfwered alternately 
to different points of the heavens, and fucceffively pafled 
through different conftellatioits. After feme years obfervation, 
they^ would be fully convinced, that whereas the fixed ftars ap- 
peared always at the fame diftance from each other, the pofi* 
tion of the planets varied both among themielves, and in re- 
lation to the fixed ftarSi This dlfcovery would tieceflarily 
bring them to eftabtifh a diftinAion between ^e planets and 
the fixed ftars. They would probably not be long in giving 
the former a name expreffive of the inequality of their mo- 
tion, as thev called the latter fixed *• 

Some nations fedm to have difcovered the planets very early. 
The Babylonians and Egyptians, it is faid, perceived the dif- 
ference between their motion and that of the fixed ftars in the 
remoteft ages ^. This, I think, is a fufRcient authority for 
placing the difcovery of the planets }n that period Which is 
the fubjed of the firft part of our work. 

The difcovery of all the planets was not made at once. Such 
as are moft remarkable for their Inftte, and the inequality of 
dieir motions, would be firft taken notice of, and this would , 
lead to the difcovery of others. For this reafon, I am perfuci- 
ded, that Venus was the firft ftar found to be a planet, as it 
has both thefe qualities in the higheft degree. Atcorrfingly, 
Venus attraded the notice of the rudeft nations, as we &all 
•fee by and by. 

Mars was probably the fecond ftar ranked among the planets.^ 
Its luftre is commonly le(s ftriking than that of Venus, but in , 
its perigaeum it may difpute with that planet in brightnefs f. 
Befides, the inequality of its motions, fometime^ diredi and 
femetimes retrograde, is very remarkable. Mars, then, i( is 
likely, was very foon put in the number of the planets. 

• Planet comes fW>m t Grtfk word which flgrilfys to zander, 
^ Diod. 1. X. p. ^1. 93. ; Ludan. de aftrolog. p. 36s.; SimpUcius in Hbr. s. 
Arift . * Cdhf folio 1x7. wrfo. 
t V^e might have (een thit in September X75U 

Vol. I. li It 
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It would not b$ long before Mercury was placed in this dais, 
on account of his brightnefs and the celerity of his modoa. 
Though it is not probable that Mercuiy was fo ibon diftinguilh- 
ed from the fixed ftars, as either Mars or Venus, as he is the 
fmalleft of all the planets, and almoft conftantly plunged in 
the rays of the fun^ never departing from that luminary above 
a8 degrees. It was only for a little while, in bis greateft elon* 
^tion, that they could perceive and examine his motions. We 
nnd however, that Mercury was anciently known to the Ba- 
bylonian and Egyptian aftronomers. It is true, thefe nations 
were very happily fituatcd for viewing that planet, both on ac- 
count of the ferenity of the climate, and die pofition of th^ 
countries, which is favourable for making obiervations on 
Mercury. For the lefs oblique the fpherc is, it is the eaiier 
to difcern that plaxlet, difengaged from the rays of the fun. 

Though Jupiter is remarkable for his bulk and brightnefs, 
yet the firft aftronomers would be deceived by the great length 
of bis revolutions. As he defcribes a very large cirde in the 
zodiac, and takes near twelve years to accomplifh his revdiu- 
• tion ♦, the great fpace of time which he took to pafe through 
one fign, would make him be long confounded with the fixed 
ilars. It required a great many obfervations to difcover his 
change of place, and it would be long before he was ranked 
stmong the planets f- 

Thefe reafons which. have made us imagine it would be 
long before Jupiter was ranked among the planets, will hold 
flill ftronger with refpeft to Saturn. Of all the planets, he '» 
at the greateft diftanre from the fun, defcribes the largefl cir- 
cle, and takes the longeft time in performing a revolution. 
He 13 near thirty years in accomplifhing one revolution J, tw© 
years and fix months in J)afrmg through.one fign. The aflro- 
nomcrsobferving this ftar, for feveral years together, nearly in 
the fame place, would long believe it to be fixed. They would 
be deceived by the fmallnet of the change in his pofition in 

♦ El^vcnyearfand-j^day*. 

t It may pcrhapi be faid, that the retrogradations of Jupiter \roulddifcD- 
vcr him to be a planet Iboncr than wc have fuppofed. They are indeed wry 
fcmarkable. But I doubt whether thcfirft aftronomers obfcrved them, thcj 
hid nota fuffident degree of knowledge to take notice of thcfcpiucDomena. 
• |Tw«nty.mneyctMtiidi>3dayf. 

the 
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the courfc of one year. Befides, Saturn is a very fmall planet 
in appearance, and has very litde luftre. For thcfe reafons, I 
am perfuadcd that Saturn was the laft. Mercury perhaps ex- 
cepted, of the planets whofe motion was difcovered. 

After they had made fome obfervations on the planets, they 
would come to remark, that though they were continually 
changing their place, yet their motions were regular znd 
periodical, and that they never ftrayed beyond a certain point 
from the equator, cither to the north or fouth. This difco- 
very would caufc them to fix their attention particularly on 
that part of the heavens where thefe pFanets conftantly move ; 
and as this too is the region in which the fun performs his 
annual revolutions, their obfervations on the motion of the 
planets would . niake . them alfo better acquainted with the 
courfe of the fun. I have made this obfervation before, in 
fpeaking of the origin of the zodiac « . We may conllder the dif- 
covery of the planets and their peculiar motions, as a new 
proof of the early arrangement of the ftars into conftellations. 
For it was only by means of the conftellations, that is, by 
comparing the planets with the fixed ftars, that they could dif- 
cover the motion and courfe of the planets ; and this we have 
fecb was difcovered by feveral nations in very ancient times *• 



ARTICLE III. 

Gconutfy* 

T Have already faid, that the origin of arithmetic, geometry, 
and mechanics, was as ancient as the divifion of lands, 
which is .a fufficient evidence of their great antiquity •. I 
obferved alfo, how very rude and imperfed the arithmetic oF 
the firft ages was. This obfervation is equally applicable to 
geometry. This had its ftate of infancy as well as other 
fciences. It required a long time to bring it from its firft rude 
beginnings into any regular fyftem. 

In the ages we are novv examining, mankind was fo much 

« i^jtpn, p. 344* * SnP", .p. *49. . * S«pta, c. a* p. 210. 
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hnd was fo great, and the praAice of it fo frequent, that ft 
would foon be much improved, and deferve the name of an art*- 
Geometry, according to its etymology, properly figniiies ibt 
art of meafuring land. This fcience probably obtained this 
name, becaufe land-furveying, or praiftical planimetry, was 
the firft branch of that fcience^ which was reduced into an art* 
Longimetry is too fimple to deferve the name of an art ; and 
ftereometry too complex to be cultivated and brought to pcr- 
fedion before planimetry. 

We find nothing in ancient authors tf> SmSt us to die ex- 
ad order in which the fundamental principles of meafuring 
furRices were difco^ered. We muft fay the fame of the odier 
branches of elementary geometry. So .that on this fubjeft we 
can only form fome conjedures. . They probably b^an with 
thofe fur&ces which are terminated by right lines, and amongft 
thefe with the moft fimple. It is hard indeed to- determine,, 
which of thofe furfaces which are terminated by a finall num- 
ber of right lines, are the moft fimple. If we were to judge 
by the number of fides, the triangle has indifputably the ad« 
vantage. Yet I am inclined to think, that the fquare was the 
figure which firft engaged the attention of geometricians. 
It was not till fome time after this, that they began to exa- 
mine even equilateral triangles, which are the xtifA regular of 
all triangular figures. It is to be prefumed, that they under- 
ftood that reAilinear figure firft, to which they afterwards com- 
pared the areas of other polygons as they difcovered them. It 
was by this means the fquare became the common meafure 
of all furfaces. For in att ages, and amongft all luitions, of 
which we have any knowledge, the fquare has alvrays been , 
that in planimetry which the unit is In arithmetic. For 
though ill meafuring irregular reftilinear figures, we are obli* 
ged to refolve them into triangles, yet 5ie areas of thefe 
£gures are ftill given in fquare perches, fathoms, feet, and 
inches. 

There is rcafon then to think, that the art of meafuring . 
fquares was firft difcovered. This would naturally lead to the 
knowledge of meafuring right angles, and that to the art of 
meafuring rhombs and rhomboides.- At laft the method of 
ll^^furing the areas of triangles would be found out. This 

would 
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would iaciiitate the art of meafuruig trapeziums, aad in.gene^ 
zal all polygons, whether regular or iri^gular. Many of 
thefe difcoveries were probably the effedte of fome lucky accU 
dent, rather than the refult of a methodical inquiry. 

Of all the theories on which the art of meafuring furf^^:^ 
AS founded, that of angles was the lateft in attaining to p^rfec* 
tion. It is fufficient to convince us of this, to confijder, that 
^e definition which Euclid gives of an angle, at a time whea 
elementary geometry had reached the higheft point of perfeo- 
tion, has been found defective by very good judges in fijch 
matters *. But though we had not this proof, which appeans 
to me conclufive, we have ftill another which would be al^ 
moft irrefiftible. It is certain, th^t of all the quantities which 
are the objeA of geometry, the idea of none of them is fo ab- 
ttrzA and difficult to form as that of an angle, ' It is not a 
figure; it is the relation of the pofition of two lines, a relation 
which aiFe£b the fenfes but very faintly. In a word, it is 
much eafier to fay what an angle is not, than to determine 
pr^ifely what it is. 

I have now fhewn, that the firft generations of men could 
not be long unacquainted with longimetry. I have alfo point- 
ed out in what manner, as I imagine, they arrived at fc>me 
imperfect notions of planimetry; but thefe notions were by 
no means fuificient to the praftice of ftereometry. This 
branch of geometry, the menfuration of folids, was undoubt- 
edly the laft difcovered. The geometricians of the firft ages, 
however, had probably fome little knowledge of this matter, 
and that much fooner than we might at firil imagine. 

I have proved in the preceding article, that the invention of 
the balance was exceeding ancient. The ufe of this machinp 
neceffarily fuppofes fome knowledge of the menfuration of 
folids. For which reafon we may, I think, confider the art 
of ufing weights and balances as the occafion of the difcovery 
of ftereometry, or the menfuration of folids. 

The weights of bodies are according to their foUd contents.; 
and when two bodies are comp6fcd of the fame materials, the 

I Sec la recherche dc la vcrttc, 1. a. p. i. c. 6. dc h loglq. de Port Royal, 
pmz. c. IS. 
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propMion between their weights and their magtutndes is the 
ftme. ' They muft therefore lutve been able to detenmne the 
magnitudes of bodies, and their proportions^ before they 
could make weights which were douUe, triple, one half, one 
'third, &•» of that wbidi had been taken for a common mea- 
fure. . 

Tile fiune reafons which inclmed me to think, Aat of afi 
Ittffiikes, the fquare was the ftrft objeA of mens ftudy, incline 
me CO believe alfo, that of all foHds, the cube firft engaged their 
attention. They probably took for the* common meatfore of 
weights^ a cube of a certain metal, copper for example, wbatt 
•ftie was of a known and determined length. When ibef 
weighed a quantity of any commodity, fuppdfe double, triple, 
&c. of the common meafure, at firft they put into one of the 
fcales, two, three, &c. cubes at once. But they would fooa 
perceive dut it would be more commodious to have weights 
of one piece, twice, thrice, &c« the weight of the common 
meafure. It would not be long before they found out, that« 
in order to procure fuch, they needed only to double, triple, 
&c. the height of the folids which they uj^ as weights, lea- 
ving their bafe the fame. Chance would probably lead them ta 
this difcovery, by one or more cubes foiling above another in 
the fcale, and thereby forming a parallelopipedon double or 
triple the firfl cube. Thus the knowledge of the cube would 
lead to that of the parallelopipedon, as the knowledge of the 
fquare had led to that of the rectangle. 

This genealogy of the firfl principles of the menfuratfon of 
folids might be carried further, but we haVe dwelt long enough 
in the region of probabilities. We cannot be too fparlng of 
conjedures. Let us proceed to fomething more certain, and 
reprefent the few faint lights which are to be found in hiftory on 
the origin and progrefs of geometry. Let us collect and ex- 
amine the few fz&s which have efcaped the injuries of time. 
This diiquifition will give us an opportunity of (hewing, dut 
befides all we have already faid, the pra^ice of navigation, and 
the ftudy of aftronomy, contributed much to the improve- 
ment of geoftietry. According as the feveral nations were 
more or lefs addi£i:ed to navigation and aflronomy, they ap- 
plied themfelves more or lefs to the cultivation of geometry. 

It 
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, It is unqueftioiuble, ^at, in the ages we are now upon, fe- 
veral nations had feme tinclure of geometry) The Babyloni-- 
mnSj Egyptians^ Phoenicians^ &c» had undoubtedly fome know^ 
ledge of the fundamental principles of this fcience in very early 
times* A few fummary refle<aions will convince us of this. 
Let us begin with the Egyptians. . 

I have already faid, that planimetry, in which levelling and 
land-meafuring, the moft neceilary and ufeful parts of geometry, 
are included, owed its origin to the divifion of lands *. I have 
alfo ihewn the neceffity the firft political focieties were under 
of fettling the boundaries of inheritances *. The Egyptbns 
were certaij^^ly one of the nations which were firft formed into 
a regular ftate. From thefe hSts we cannot but be convin- 
ced, that iliey had fi>me knowledge of the fundamental parts 
pf geometry in the moft ancient times. 

I fliall not indeed take upon me to fix the precife period 
when the Egyptians reduced land-furveying into ap art. Jam- 
blicus ptaces this event under the reign of the gods, that is» 
in the moft remote ages ». One thing is very certain, that 
land-furveying muft have been fooh known and pra^Slifed in 
Kgypt. We have fometbing more than mere conjefturc for 
this. We find the raenfuration and divifion of lands eftablifb- 
cd in Egypt before Jofeph's arrival in that country. At that time 
every one had his own particular domain ^, We fee too from 
the facred books, that, before this period, the lands belonging 
to the pricfts, had been divided from thofe of the other inha- 
bitants ». Thefe fafts neceflarily fuppofe the praftlce of Jand- 
mcafuring. 

One difcovcry almoft always leads to fome other. I he 
{Igyptians did not confine their inquiries to thefe firft principles 
of this fcience which neceffity required, but carried their views 
and refearches much further. The fimplc mcnfuration of 
lands was improved by them into the fcience of all kinds of 

• This It confeflkd by the hlftoiians of all civilized Dattoai. SccMartldl, 
"blft. dc la ChJn . 1. 1 . p. 18. 19. 

b Sapra,b. I. art. 2. p. v. •,!,.. «i..^ 

» In vita Pythag. c. 29. p. 134. edit, in 4*. »707. Fee alto Plato »n Phaefl. 

H, 1240.; Diod. 1. 1. p. So. & iCi.; Clem. Alex, ttrom. 1. 1. p. 3'>i -I Diog.Uett, 

In Pythag. fegm. 1 1 . p. 4?/. 

* Gen. c. 47. V. 20. V * Ibid. V. m. 

Vol. I. K k proportktf 
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proportions reprefented by lines* This poopk incd&ntly 
employed in die improvement of their coimfiy, foon obferred, 
that the overflowings of the Nile did not of themfelves extend 
far enough, which occafioned many lands to be uncukivafced* 
The neceiEty they were under of cultivating great quantities 
of land, put them upon contriving methods of conduding the 
waters of the Nile into diftant fields, which without them 
muft have remained barren. What we faid, in die article of 
the arts, concerning the lake Moeris, and the great number 
of canals made in Egypt foon after the deluge, cannot be yer 
forgotten ■• Works of this kind require ibme knowledge of 
the art of levelling, and even fome notions of the fimplcfr 
parts of ftereometry* 

We know farther, diat arithmetic and geometry were die 
ftvourite ftudies of the £g]rptians ». Thefe two feknccs 
were no lefs ufefbl and neceffiuy in the af&irs of life, dian 
they were agreeable to the fpeculative philofof^ical genius of 
the Egyptians. * Naturally quick and inventive, that peofde 
could not fail to make very rapid progreis in thefe two branches 
of the mathematics. 

I ihall not examine at prefent, bow far the Egyptians car- 
ried dieir difcoveries In geometry. That dif^uifition will faU 
in more regularly in the third part of our work. It will be 
more proper to reprefent the fcntimcnts of the ancients, con- 
cerning^ the manner in which geometry took its rife in Egypt. 
There never was, fay they, any country where the art of 
land-flirveying was fo necefiary as in Egypt. The yearly 
overflowings of the Nile muft have occafioned great confufion 
in the boundaries of eftates, taking from fome, and adding to 
others, removing fome land-marks, and covering Up others. 
Thefe continual changes, therefore, obliged the Egj'ptians to 
contrive fome method to difcover and afccrtain the quantity of 
land belonging to each proprietor, aftei the retreat of the wa- 
ters. They could not do this without the art of land-mca- 
furing^, which, fay they, gave birth to geometry in Egypt % 

» Supra, b. 2. p. 93. & 138. « Diod. 1. 1. p. 91. 

• Id. Ibid.; Strabo,!. 17. p. 1136.; Troclus in Tim.; Cafliodor. vtr. 1. j. 
eeift. 5». *c, 

This 
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This is the opinion oF the greateft part* of ancient authors^ 
adopted by all the nuxiems. But this opinioiH though very 
plaufiUe, 18 without any (olid foundation. It is even incon-* 
fiftent with that fpirit of iaduftry which the Egyptians dif* 
playedy in. every diing relating to the internal order and im-^ 
provement of their comltry* 

It is not to be imagined^ that the Egyptians were obliged 
to meafure regularly every year all the lands overflowed by the 
Nile. A people fo wife and fo inventive, would certaiidy dif- 
cover feme method to fix their bnd-niarks, fe ae to jrefift the 
inundadetts of that river. This difcovery would be much 
eafier than the moft common methods of laiKl-furveying. For 
which reafon I have not the fmalleft doubt, but that the wc* 
count given us of this matter by the ancients, is entirely with* 
ouc.foundatbn. At prefent,. the inhabitants of Egypt find no 
ncceffity of meaAiring their hmds after the overflowings of 
the Nile \ tl^ land*^marks are not difturbod, and every pro- 
prtetor knows what bdongs «o him, as welt after the inunda« 
Cfton,. as he did before <»• In this refpe& Egypt was the fame 
in ancient times, as it is at prefent. 

If the ancients had but attended tO'the manner of the Nile's 
overflowing, they never could have fallen into the miftake I 
am now combating. They have not confideced that that ri- 
ver doev not rife (uddenly, but fwells by flow degrees, (bftly 
glides over its banks, and lays Egypt under water. This can 
occsfioR no drferder in their boundaries, it being eafy to fink 
tbeir land-rmarks fo deep in the earth, as not to be difcompo- 
(ed by a fteeam which does not flow with any great rapidity* 

9 Voyage de I'Egypte par Graogpr, imf . It it trve, ftis traveller addi. 
^ that the land-owners let their grounds every year to different fanners, and 
as thefe new fanners take fomcthnes more and ibmetiines lefs than dicsr 
predec^ors. It becomes necei&ry to meafure to each of them the quantity 
he farms. But this admeafurement is not occafioned by the oveiflowiqgs oi 
the Nile, buk by the yearly change of farmers. 

Hiey have the fame cuftom in Japan. The whole lands ire meafuted 
immediately before feed-time, and attain a little before harveft, from whicU 
they make a computation of the produ^ of each field, to prevent the farm- 
ers Impofing upon their landlords. Thefe computations^ it ii laki^ are 
farpiinnglyjiflt. llift* du Japon par ICcempfer, 1. 1. p. i^i' 

K k 2' But 
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But the gncients judged too haftHy of the eflofib of the over* 
flowing of die Nile by thofe produced by other rivefB in other 
couAtries* They fancied that the fwellii^ of the Nile muft 
produoe the fame, devaftatioa with other riveta when they 
Ajtddenly burft their banks, and carried all befiire them ^« 

The origin which I have affigned to geometry among die 
£g)q}tians» is very natural, and fufficiendy honourable to that 
people, viz. the wifilom and antiquity of their govemmenu 
There is xw> occafion to have retourfe to chimeras. 

What I have now (aid of the Egyptians, may be applied to 
die Babyloniana.' Their monarchy had its origin m the re^ 
moCefl ages ^, and they had praiAifed agriculture from tirae 
immemorial '• The ancients are agreed alfe, that this people 
were among the firft who ftudied aftronomy with (iicce& f* 
The Babylonians, therefiofe^ muft very foon have had fanft 
ideas of geometry, and fome knowledge of proportions. For 
how could theyonake any progrefs in aftronomy without an 
acquaintance with certain principles of geometry? Accor-* 
dingly an author, who had made antiquities very much his 
ftudy, and lived when these vi^ere fnore monuments of thcni 
remaining than there are at pi«fent, afirribes the invention of 
geoinetry to the Babylonians, aifigning only the fecbnd place 
to die Egyptians <. But however this may be, it is very cer^^ 

tain 

« Ttv^Mgh the greateit part of tbe sndsnti have lattea kite tbe nfltale 

V'hich 1 have rcj£ftcd, ihcre arc fomc who have avoided it. Merodptua, 
whofc fcntiTnents are of great weight in every \hing relating to Egypt, is 
4>f opimoo that geometry i»as invented Id Egypt on account ol diat tr&ttte 
which Sefoftrisimpofed on all the landa, 1. a. n. 109. 

This author i; certainly mlftakenas to the epocha of this invention ; it 
was of a much earlier dare than the rdgn of Sefoftris. But it.muft be owned 
that Herodotus reafons very juftly, that it is Impolfiblc to levy a tax apoa 
lands equitably without a menfu ration of the quantity of their feveral di> 
vifions. It is much more probable that this gave rife to geometry, than tbe 
Imaginary conftjfion occalioned by the overflowings of the Kite. 

< Supra, b. I. art. 3. p. 38. ' Supra, b. %, p. 86. & 87. 

' Supra, 1. 3. chap. 2. art. 2. p. a 14. 

* Cafliodor. var. 1. 3. epift. 52. 

This afleriion is very inconliftent with the vain pretenfion.< of the Egyp- 
tians. This people, who vainly boafted that they had fent colonies into afl 
parts of the world, faid that Belus conduced one into Babvlon. That ha- 
ving fixed his leiidencc on the banka of Euphrates, be infl'ituted an order 

of 



tain that the Babylonians were very early acquainted with the 
fundamental principles of geometry. 

With reipe£t to the IHioeniciaiis, all authors acknowledge 
them to have been the firft and mod expert navigators of an-> 
tiquity. Navigation is« unqueftionably, that branch of the 
arts and fciences^ in which mankind have difplayed the great* 
eft geoius and iaventioo. When ;we jcxamme the ftrudure ef 
a Ihip, the number and varie^ of its paits^. and when we r^ 
ReSt how much ikill is neceflary to join all thefe p^rts to* 
gether in the bed manner^ we will be fully convinced, that 
die Inventors of fuch a complicated machine muft have had 
great kaowledge in mechanics, and codfequeotly in thq &rft 
principles of geometry. , ■ - ] 

But it may perhaps be faid, that the (hips of thefe i^fvpMf 
ages were very inconflderable, and thek conftruAion if quifc4 
not much art. 

I do not pretend to make any compariibn between die (kH 
veflels of the Phcenicians, and our modern ihips. Yet w« muft 
not imagine they were fo contemptible^ nor form our ideas 
of. them from the little boats we fee ufed at prefent by feveral 
nations in both continents. The long voyages which tb^ 
Phcenicians undertoolc upon the ocean,. the great quantities 
of merchandife with which their {hips were l<Kuien ■, are 
quite inconfiftent with fuch ideas* I repeat, it again, that 
it was impoffible for that people to have acquii^sd fo much 
(kill in navigation, in the conftrudlng and failing of (hipsy 
by mere practice, withbut fome fyftem of rules a^d prin«* 
ciples. . 

«>f prtefts tftcr the Egyptian model. Thefc prlells were the iamc which 
were aftowirds called Chakkans, and appfied to the ftadyof aftronomy> ill 
imitation of the Egyptians. So it wai from Egypt, fay tbey« that th^ de- 
rived all their learning. Died. I. i. p. $%. k 9a, 

But tMs fable Invented* by the vanity of the Egyptians, could have been 
believed by none but the Gieeks, who were abfolutely ignorant of the true 
Mftory of the people of Alia. See Perizon. origin. Babyl. Q,S-i Stanley^ bilU 
philoT. Chahl. &c. 

• Sec infra, b. 4. chap; f . 
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ARTICLE .IV, 

•I^O branch of the mathematics was fooncr ftudied and prac- 
tifed than mechanics. Navigation, architefture, and 
every other art defigncd for the Aipply of all our various wants, 
require the affiftance of mechanics. For which reaibn they 
are denominated the irechanic arts. 

NotwiAftanding this, mechanics was probably the laft 
branch of the mathematics which was* reduced into a regular 
fyflem. In this refpeft it is much more modern than geome- 
tty. It might fcem, therefore, fuperfluous to fpeak of ^is at 
prefeAt as a fcience, which we have already confidered as an 
art. But as the ufe of weights and meafures, which we arc 
certain wa^ known in the days of Abraham, neceflarily fup- 
pofes the ufe of the balance, and as the balance is a kind of 
machine which requires the knowledge of the firft principles 
of the equiKbrium, we cannot fay that the theory of mecha- 
nics was altogether unknown in the ages we are now exami- 
ning. 

I reatKly confefsj that this theory was moft imperfeft, and, 
in general, that the progrefs of mechanics confidered as a fci- 
ence was extremely flow. I (hall not attempt to trace it ftep 
by ftep, but content myfelf with pointing out the way in which 
I imagine the balance was invented. 

The firft men were daily under the neceffity <^ cuttif^ 
wood. Before the invention of wheel-carriages, or die ufe of 
beafts of burden, they were obliged to carry the timber they 
had cut upon their flioulders. They would foon obferve, that 
the pofition of the pieces of timber which they carried, was 
not a matter of indifference, but fatigued them more or lefs 
according as the part which refted upon the (houlder was more 
or lefs diftant from the extremities. As thefc pieces would fre- 
quently be nearly of an uniform thicknefs, they woidd in time 
difcover that they carried them with the greateft cafe, when 

they 
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they fupported them by the middle. In this pofition, their 
load would, if we may fo fpeak, maintain itfelf *. Frcm 
this they would quickly difcover, that a body of an unifenn 
thickneis remained in a ftate of reft, when fupported or fufpend- 
ed by the middle of its length ; but that in every other pofi* 
tion the longeft end preponderated. By natural confequence^ 
they would find out, that when the middle was the fnftaining 
point, if any new weight was added to either end, it would 
deflroy the equilibrium. This was enough to fuggeft the idea 
of the common balance. The invention of fitting fcales tQ 
each end, probably came from the cuftom of carrying large 
bundles at the extremities of a ftick over the flioulder, to 
prevent their embarraffing the free movement of the limbs f. 

When I fay that the balance was known in the ages wo 
are now upon, I mean only the common balance. I am far 
from thinking they had any idea of the fteelyard, or fuch like 
machines. I will not even affirm, that the balance of the Brtk 
ages Mras like ours compofed of a beam, of a needle with two 
cheeks, and of two fcs^es. Perhaps their balance was no more 
than a beam fufpended by the middle, at one end of which 
they hung the weijghts, and at the other the goods which were 
to be weighed. Nay, perhaps, they contented themfelyes with 
placing a board in equilibrium on the common centre of its 
length and thicknefs, and then placing on one fide the weights, 
and on, the other the goods to be weighed, at equal diftances 
from that common centre. All that we know with certainty, 
is, that in Abraham's time th^ bad balances ». We arc at 
liberty to fuppofe them as* fimple in their mechanifm as we 
plcafe. 

I might fpeak of feveral other machines which muft have 
been invented in the remoteft ages. The kvcr and' the 
w^dge, muft have been in ufe from the very commence* 
ment of fociety. Without thcfe they could not have per* 

• In this manner, wc fee oor watermen, every day, carrying oar* of i 
gt£it length and thicknefs, in equilibrium, without being obliged to Y^M 
them with their hands. 

+ Wc daily fee coontry.people carrying large bundles at the end of a iOck 
over their fliouklers in this manner. •: >' 

fonni^ 
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fimoed fevenl worla, Tuch as die tower of Babely for exam- 
pky which we know were executed in the ages we aie now 
cwiSdcring. 

WfB imtft rank dfo difiemit kisvls of machines for tranf. 
porting great weights, among the firft mc^anical inventions. 
The flec^ muft have been the firft invented. Thej would 
next cmtrif e to la^ their Weights on rollers ; an inventioii 
tvhich nature herielf nidicates, and which has been ufed \n 
Alt retnotdl ages. They would next refled, that if tfaey couM 
yfvn ^h^ ffedge to the roUers, without impeding dieir taming 
round, it would much leflbi their labour. By thefe fteps 
tiiey came at laft to the difcovery of wheels ; and cfaas 
the (ledge gradually rofe from the ground into machines, with 
two or four wheels. This laft difcovery may be traced up 
Very lligh. • Chariots were known in feveral countries, in 
Very ancient times* They were common in Egypt in the days 
of Jacob r. I may cAferve farther, that, accprdiag to all ap« 
pearance, their wheels in dieie firft ages were not compofed of 
fillies atid fpokes, but of one folid piece, as the wheeb of car-» 
riages in Japan are at prefent ». 

Belides, the make and ufe of the machines which I have 
mentioned, were not, in the firft ages, direded by any theory. 
Mechanics had then no other guide, but random trials, and 
the beaten path of pradice. We ihallfee reafon to be of this 
opinion, as we come to fix the time of each invention in the 
courfe of this work. 

There is no neceflity, I imagine, to enlarge any further on 
the origin and progrefs of mechanics, coniidered aa ^ fcience. 
If any one, taking this term in a more extenfive faife, ^c- 
fires fiirdier light into this fubjefl, he may find fatisfadion, 
in what we have faid. in the article of the arts. He may 
alio, from the plan which I have laid down, amufe him- 
felf with drawing fuch confcqucnces from each particular 
invention, as may feem to him moft Ample and natural. 

r Gfn. c. 41- V, 43- c. 45- v. 19- 

» Koi'jipfcf, hift. du Japon, t. 3, p. ai8. 
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r^Eogfaphy is, fMroperly^r the art of d^maining the red- 
pitKal difbnces of different places on the terreflrial 
glab^9 tbuir fituatiea widi ve^^a to one aHotiier, and their 
pefi^ wkb fefped tox^rt^ imaginar); dojais m the bea^ 
vens. This determination cannot be made with exa&nefs 
aaA preeifioni Witb»iit the hetpof aftroiioiity and goometry, 
and the coptiniial' u& of fuch ope(ratioos as are founded oa 
theft fisienoes. We have juft been fliewiagi the great imper- 
fbdioii of tl|e mathematics in the ag^ we are now exami* 
imf^ and therefore we cannot entertain a very hig^ idea of 
the g^ogfrayhy of the men of thafii times. We can|iot» how- 
ffitfy: denjf'tbtem (bme flendte hints and confuied notions of 
thisfeicnce^ We h^e befori given th€ name of arithmetac 
to certain nOtionsiibMt t^ nature and calcidaticvi of numbei^. 
jA6A mif rather be regarded a^ the efie£k of a kind of in-* 
HAsA^ than the frpit of reafonii^ and refleAion. I think we 
may venture, dierefore^ to give the ntaie of' geogfaphy to 
the methods pnifi:ifed, in the ftrft ages, for discovering andde^ 
tenmning.the diftance and relative pofttion <^ certain places^ 
Some fuch . methods were- fo extremely necd&ry; and men . 
wore obliged' to fbidy^ and fearch for them with fo much 
canKflnefi> that they could not long • remain undifcover- 
eih 

I have boAi in the firft book^ that the difperfidn of ft^ 
milies: was the inmiediate confectuencr of the confufion of 
tongoas; The firft cdonies wbicb were fomied, probably, 
wandered from place to place, till they found a convenient 
fpot to fettle in. Such countries as fiirniihed fpontaneoufly 
the greatcft quantities of the neceflaries of life, would be firft 
inhabited. But each climate contains but a few of thefe fer- 
tile happy fpots. They arc commonly feparated from one 
Vol, L LI another. 
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another, by a great extent of dry and barren foil. It would 
be long before thefe jntcrmediatte waftes were inhabited. The 
firft colonies, of confequcncc, would remain fcparatcd and at 
a diftance from one another for fome time. The great dif- 
ficulty of finding their way through thefe uncultivatdl de* 
feits, would deter the firft men from wandering far from thdr 
habitations. But as foon as fociedes were become numerous, 
feveral motives would determine men to undertake, more di- 
ibuxt journeys. There were then no beaten roads. Tlie fear 
of lolihg. themfelves would put them upon contriving faoie 
methods of Imdiog -their way back into their, own countiy ia 
cafe of need. 

\t is probable they would firft take particular notice of the 
dbftacies they met with, fuch as marlhes, rivers^ nKwntaiiis^ 
precipices, and impenetrable focefts. They would remark 
alfo valleys, hills, lakes, meadows^ rocks, in a word^ every- 
thing that ienfibly flruck their cye9, imd might ferve zs a 
mark to diftingulfh one country from another. ' The firft tra- 
vellers would contrive certain marks to know and di^ver.che 
roads they were to take, as well as the obflacles th^ were t» 
meet with. It^ would be, fuflidenc for this purpofe to iet up 
'ftones or ftakes at certaia diftances, * or to make marks on thp 
barks of ^ees, as the favages do atpreftnt •» TheufeoCfuch 
marks waj( probably the firft thing that gave men any ideas of 
the relative pofition of different diffaiAs. Add to tiiis, the 
' obfervations which they might make on the courfe of the fiuiy 
x^peding the pointing and direction of their roads. 

The firft traveller, we may be. fure,. would alfo take 
particular notice of. the numhec of days they topk Jn tra- 
velling from one diftrid to another. Nothing more fre« 
qoent in the iacred books than this expreffion* Such a city is 
fi many days journey from fucb anotbir cityK It ia in. this 
iQanner f^ver^ nations ftill compute the diftance of bne.coim- 

• See le voyage du Baron de la Hontan, t x. p. 223; Moeurs des lanvag. 
t. a. p. 2<p. ; Voyage de Dampier^, t. 4- P* ^44* 
»» Gen. c. 30. Y. ^6. Num. c. u. v'.ji. &c. 
In C*far*a time the Germans con?p^tcd diftances by d^ys looraeys. Vt 



tzy fhim another. This obCbrvatioii of'tbc Auiid>er of datya 
which travellers took to paG irom one place to another, wili 
die firft, and for a long time the only meafureof diftance be- 
tween the feveral parts of our globe. 

Thefe beginnings of geography then were nothing mote 
than a kind of imperfeft guefs at the diftances and refpcdive 
ittoations of certain countries. To this all their inquiries on this 
fuUe^ wereprobably confined for fpiQe ages. )3ut as IbOn as thefe 
difiind focieties becune populous, and opened a freque;tt iii- 
tercDurfe with one another,, theie firft difcoveries would b^ ren- 
dered more perfed,'and new ones Would be made. Then 
highways began to be formed, which muft have contributed 
very much to the improvement, of geography. Befides, how 
could men dired their co\irfe through a ^at extent of coun- 
try, without fome imperfed knowledge, at leaft, of the ppfi*' 
tion <^ places, with refpefi to the principal points of the 
horizon? The obfervation of thefe points was ftill more ne- 
ceflary, when they travetfed the extenfive deferts which in the 
firft ages often divided one nation from another. It is even 
difficult to conceive how th6fe journeys could be frequendy 
repeatecT, without fome rude kind of delineatbn or painting 
of the poiitlon of the feveral countries through which they 
were to pafs «. The iirfl loumey from one country to another 
was probably the efftSt or chance, but fubiequctit ones would 
be the fruit of reflection. I am perfuaded, therefore, that, for 
^the benefit of commerce, fome method of prcferving and de- 
lineating on fome durable materials, the obftrvations v^hich 
travellers bad made on roads and diftances, was very foon found 
out. The contrivances of the favages of America may enable 
us to form fome idea of thofe of ancient times. Thefe 
people have the art of drawing on fkins or barks of trees, a 
kind of geographical maps, more cxz£k than we can well 
imagine *. Thefe they^ preferve in their public rcpofitorjes, 
and have recourfe to them when they have occafion «. 

< L'Efcarbot, hift. de. la K. France, p. 371 ; N. rcUt. dc h Gaffcfie, p. 
JSS ; Hfft. gcn.des voyag. t.3* p. i^A. & 4»7. t. 2. p. 499- 

* Veyige deUHontan, 1. 1. p. 223. t. 2. p. 106. ft 107; N. rdat. de U - 
(jaipefie, p. 153. ; Masvift des fauvag. t. x. p. 2;j. 

* Jbid. 
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The A^ittiifSy^ftvevtt^giv^^htmtiiatliMMv mAhatrc 
been vtrj impixfeBt. Hmr eouM ihe- firft geognfMcai (vo- 
dudkHie oiF naiiuiland be ^flft or exiA^/i^^ 
idea of the moft eflential operations of^eooMtry and iliohDU iy? 
BefideS) k is ceitiifl thtt they urore i^kt ignonntjof the^iheii* 
city of the earth, judging of its -figure Vy its appeanmcc. Not 
being able to carry the difooreries of ihetr rei^ftin beyond list 
iitfermations of their eyes, Aty believed our globe to %£ a 
plain of an immenfe- extent They could not AaeSort imrt 
the finalieft nation of ffyft^ni^ wbteh is one of the pmci'- 
pal branches of Ae art of drawing geographiod diarts or 
inaps» Thefedifceveriesweitreferifvdfbr a|^^gtlBa|}ypoleaar 
to thofe we arei\ow confiderin^. ih prooe6 of time; geoojetry 
and aftmnomy adminifteffed thefe Mps to geugiaj ii j i , wifb- 
ouc.wHich it muft have reBfiained in its primitive (lata .elf 
imperfeftion : though it mtift. bo owned, dtat thtcfe tW9 
fciences were ind9bte4 for a great ^rt of their ft ro gr e ft» to: 
the great neceffity men were under of cultivating atidkn^i^ 
ving geography. 

There arc many other arguments, bcfi4es sA yre baare yet 
laid, to prove the great antKjuity of geogra{diy. In tfar agps 
we are now examining, there had bi^en cqgqueflib there had 
been divifions of territories among the children of 0% princes 
who governed them. There haa )>een alfo lon^ voyages and 
journeys by fea and land. 

The ancient traditions concerning the travels and cofiqueA$ 
6f Bacchus and Ofiris, the expeditions of Nin|is and 5emi- 
ramis, the great extent of the empire formed in Europe, 
Africa, and fome parts of Afia, by the Titans, are fe many 
proofe of the luiowledge which manicind had of geography 
in the firft ages. Next to travelling, wc may coniider war 
as one of- the ftrongeft motived to the ftudy of the fituatjm 
and. other circumQances of difierent countries. Without fbme 
knowledge of this fciencc, it is difficult, if not impoffible, to 
incamp, to march, and to fubfift 2^ army. ; It is true^ that 
for the firft time they muft have ^^vanccd ^t randonw But 
the defire of fecuring a retreat, in cafe of a rapolfc> the secef- 
fity of ftaying longer' in a country dian the)' had defigned, 

the 



die tfnAitiofiiif ^GcedKHg^ in ^n^ehterp^ej iAoA had for- 
cneiijr miictrried fat yftikt 'df n. fffapet knoirfedge oF the 
countty,- WDtfid put <h«rt upon miking' cbfeiVitioits ' fbr 
dieir future direfition, «imI prafitrng hf ^eir firft ^(Mre- 
rics. • The cxperienee tf ivhtt had- happened, woiHd ctm- 
trittute very much to the inTtniioTi of Ae aft tif ^flcHrtcai 
ting the rc fp eO ive fituations of. the cotifltrfet i/rhicb they had 
ttufofleu* 

We know, likewife, thrtlt- was a common praAtce In the 
primitive timfes, that when a inonaith, at hts death, leftfe*- 
vera! fons, die provinces whfeh compofed fats em|Hre, Wert 
dfiridefl 'athongir them* iThat is more famous in hiftory thaii 
the divillon of -die worid be^een Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Phito'? 'rtiefc remote events arc indeed much involved ?n 
fables, hut we may ftill difcem in them the Veftiges of the 
cttftom^ of the mqft andeiit ages. But how was it poffibie 
to make ilieh partitions widi any kind of equality, without 
fomt knowledge of the ;iumber, exteQt9 quality, and fituation 
of the provinces of which an empire was compofed f The 
limits ordadt pitivince muft then have been Icnown and fettled. 
This fuppofes ibme fort of geography. 

Navigation *maft al(b have contributed very much to the 
origin aqd progrefs of this fizience. The migrations of fomc 
Eanulies from Afia and Egypt into Europe, arc exceeding an* 
dent. Several colonies from thefe countries had fettled in 
Greece before the deadi of Jacob '. 

Thefe maritime enterprifes are a clear proof of the early 
attention of mankind to the (ituation and diftances of coun- 
tries. ' The firft navigatof-s, no doubt, abandoned themfelves 
very filUch to chance. But it is highly probable, that man- 
kind would take all pofJible pains to inform themfelves as foon 
as tttify'couI(i, of the diftance and fituation of the countries 
to which they defigned to fail. After fome time, they would 
come to know the courfe which they were to ftecr, in order to 
anrivc in one country rather than in another, the time that 
would be n^eflary to perform their voyage, and confequently 
would conduS their fhip by this knowledge. 

' See fufTM, K i . art. 5. p. 64. & 67, 

Though, 
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Though in tlide firft ages, dief kept at near die ooolb 
as poffible, yet they muft fomedmes have \6k fight of bn<l» 
jmd been drare off^to fea. We Tee indeod in die rda- 
tions of the ancients, that when a (hip was driven from her 
courie by ftorms, the crew were almoft always ignorant of the 
coaft on wh^ they were call. Acoordingly, I do not pvfr- 
tend that mariners were then acquainted with the whole ex- 
tent of the ocean and its coafts, as they are at prefent. But 
ftiil we may affirm, with truth, that, excepting in Ihefe uaex- 
jMsded cafes, mariners had then a general knowledge of Ae 
countries to which they defigned to fail* 

In fpeakrng of the improvements in geography, occafiond 
by military oicpeditions, the paiHtion of empires, and naviga- 
tion, I have mentioned the greateft part of the hiftoricsl 
fa&s which prove the antiquity of this Hciencc* There are 
ilill fome however yet unnoted, which may perhaps a^ 
pear even more conclufive than thofe we have abcady^ mcn<« 
tioned. . 

Among the feveral fciences which Ihe Egyptians pretended 
to have invented, they did not forget geography. Atcording 
to their ancient traditions, it was Hermes or Mercury who 
taught them the firft principles of this fcience. In tlie catx:* 
logue which Clement of Alexandria has given us of the wri* 
tings of Hermes, there were ten books which were iaid to he 
the particular ftudy of the chief prieft. The fulje^ of dicfe 
books were, cofinography, geography, the firfl dementi of 
adronomy, the chorography of Egypt, and the dcfcriptkNi of 
the courfe of the Nile t. It is true, if we had no other atu 
thority but thefe books of Mercury, to prove that the Egyp- 
tians had fome knowledge of geography in the moft rcinott 
times, I (hould not look upon this h/di as very well attelbd^ 
But I think we may difcern evidences of this fdence, in- the 
relation which Mofes gives us of the condud of Jofeph, when 
Pharaoh had conftituted him his prime minifter. The facrcd 
hiftorian rcprefcnts this patriarch vifiting all the different pro- 
vinces of Egypt *. His defign was to examine their condi- 

• Strom. 1. 6. p. 755, h Geo. c. 41. v. 46^ 

tion. 
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itony and take proper m^ures to fecure diem againft the 
fiOal confequences of the feveo years of banennefi. This 
fzBt inclines me to think, that the Egyptians had \try foon 
found out ibme method of determining the fituation and re- 
lative pofition of the different di{lri6ls of their empire, with^ 
out which it could not have been divided into a certain num* 
ber of provinces or departments in- the days of Jofeph ^ 

Tde facred books afford us a ftill more diredt evidence of the 
great antiquity of this fcience, in the defcription of the tef- 
reftrial paradife. When we examine with attention the man-* 
ner in which Mofes fpeaks of this abode of the firft man, 
we diicem plainly in it all the peculiar charaAeriftics of a geo- 
graphical defcription. He fays, that this garden was fituated 
in die country cf Eden, towards the eaft ; that a river went 
out^fden, and then divided into four brandies. He de^ 
fcribes the courfe of each of thefe four branches, and names 
.d^^oimtriea which they watered. Nay, he does morej he 
enters into a long enumeradon of the various productions of 
eachof diefe countries. ^He even defcnbes them in a very 
pardodar manner^ The facred hiftorian does not content 
Imnfelf with frying diat the country of Havibh produced 
gold ; he adds,, diat the gold of that country waa exceeding 
fbe. There too,, (ays he, is bdelUum, and the onyx«»ftone k. 
Such ciMnimftaMial defcriptions prove, that geography had 
made confidcrable progrefi before the days of Moicau 

We might draw very condufive proofs of this from the 
«uveb of Abraham^ Ifaac, and Jacob. Nothing can be more 
dKftinA than die defcription of the iituadon and names of the 
dMIticnt cides and countries which tfaefe patriarchs vifited. 
Moles could not have given diis exad account of the topogra- 
phy of (6 many countries, unleft care had been taken, in 
die lemoteil ages, to make obfervadons on the diftance, fitu-> 
adon, and nature of the different countries which had been 

^Gen.e. «f. v. si- 
'^ Ibkl.c. 3. V. lo. ac feq. 

Tbe bdflfiiffn h a gum which dtftils from a tree very common In Arabia 
iQd levertl parts of the ea(t. PSny fpeaKs foHy ef it, 1. \%. c 19. 

difcovered* 
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diCcovcrwL ConTeqjiently fome of th^ fimpl^ opcnttons of 
iJBOgfaphy were invented in thefe ancient ttme^* 

What we have here (aid of the ftate of this fcienoe» may 
iuffice at prefent^ Nor can we exped aiuch greater li^t into 
chis matter. The biftory of the age^ we are now eanmining,. 
is not fo thoroughly known» as to enable us to trace the pro- 
. grefs of geegrafihy ftep by ftep. We know only enough to 
convince us, that feveral nations, in thefe diftant agps^ wwe 
not quite ftrangers to the firft elemeats of this moft ub&i and 
XfcccSkrf fcipnce. 



A R T F C L E VT. 

Xefliffhns' npm the erigbt and prtgr^fi rf fimas ik Afui 
and- Bgyph 



'VM^E ieerfiEnmidt that has been did, that the o^fainf the 
- frioDcesr mfty br tMted up to the agea vcqr aiar the 
cbbige^ in Bgn^ ^^ 'mibumaii^ parts of Afw* ItlwovU be 
fufVlriboHa to prodhfoeany^Airther proof of tUs. Biift4t fh^ 
Qpc be impropertD. exaaen^ vrify thHb natioae^ L heir«^ men- 
tion^, wim the firft w4ie« diOiagtiHbid tbiMftlim b|& tkeir 
difcoveriest, 

Th^> f<seiK(M eonld. not- pi!d|icr) but in pi^^odkiii. ftf the 
progrefr of tho^arts. Hen woakU labour to. procure tf^ne^ 
ceffiuies of. life^ . before^ they thought of its ornameocs aed- 
fupeiftAities^ We may, oompare the me» of the firft ages^ 
afCec the confiifion of tongues and di^rfion of famiUea,- t» 
the favag^ nations of tbe^ prefent age. Like them they form* 
edibcieties, but dieie fociesies^ weie far from being numerous. 
Yet nothing but the g^at« number of citoens in a ihle can 
occafion the flouriihing of the arts and fciences. According- 
ly we fee, that, in all ages, it was great empires only which 
enjoyed this advantage. In thefe great ftates, thepcrfibAIon 
of the arts, and ef^cially; of agriculture, procured that lei- 
fure to a confiderable number of men, which is fo'neceflary 

to 
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to ftudy and fpeciilation. Thefe men, relieved of aU thought 
aoA care about the necoflkries of Ufe, found their minds at 
liberty to take a nobler flight and exertall the force of dieir 
genius in the cultivation of the aits and fdences* Hence 
it was that fone nations made greater and more rapid 
progreft than others, .which were not fo well civiii- 

. The. Bafbyloniaas, Aflyrians, and Egyptians, bad the ad- 
vantage of being formed into regular well-eoaftituted ftates^ 
before any other ancient nations^ Hiey were confequcntly 
fooner civilized, and applied themfelves to the cultivation of the 
arts and fciences. Their progrefs in th^fe ftudies would be 
the more rapid, as thefe empires were not, as far as we 
know, diihirbed by any wars or tumults. It is certain, that 
the Egyptian monarchy, in particular, enjoyed the moft pro- 
found tranquillity from the beginning >. 

Babybnia, Aflyria, and Egypt, by this means, would foon 
become very populous, A populous and well--governed ftatc muft 
ibpn acquire plenty. This plenty and tranquillity which, the 
liabylonians, Adrians, and Egyptians enjoyed in the iirft 
ages after the flood, fet their minds at eafe to purfue their 
iludiesy and even engage in the moft abftraA inquiries.. In 
each of thefe empires there were great numbers of citizens 
who found themfelves exempted from all the laborious dc^ 
preffiag oflkes of life. This eafe and Icifure enabled fome 
of them to devote their whole lives to ftudy^ l^his is a re- 
leAion which has not efcaped the beft writers of antiquity, 
Arklotk, inquiring into the native country of the fciences^ 
declares that they muft have had their origin in thofe coun- 
tries where the inhabitants enjoyed great leifure. This i\ 
the reaibn which he gives for the great progrtfs the Egyp- 
tians had made in mathematics. In that country, fays he, the 
prioft? applied themfelves wholly to ftudy <%. 

ThQ 

^ Strabo» 1. 17. p. 1^74. • 

» Metaphyf. 1. i. c. i. p. 840. 

"The priefts \n £S^ypt were \^t fole depoOtaiiesLOf tbeir Ufiocy andfckiH 
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The bme reafohs will hold good with re^xft to the Baby^* 
lonians. Among that people, the Chaldeans formed a bodjdtf- 
tinft from the reft of the citizens •. Their way of life veiy 
much refembled that of the Egyptian pricfts. Study was their 
only bufmefs. The laws exempted them from every other 
fun&ion «. . Such inftitutions could not but contribute great- 
ly to the improvement of human knowledge. But fuch infB^ 
tutions could only take place in great and populous ftates, 
which could allow a confiderable number of their citizens to 
enjoy that repofe and leifure fo neceflary to the ftudy of the 
arts and fciences. 

The Phoenicians are an exception to this general rule. 
ThoMgh a fqiall i\ation, they were very foon illufirioos for 
their knowledge and their difcoveries. The occafion of the 
uncommon excellence of this people ip the fciences, was their 
peculiar turn and early inclination to commerce and navi- 
gation p. To fucceed in thi$, various branches of knowledge, 
fuch as arithmetic, aftronomy, geography, geometry, and 
mechanics, were abfolutely neceflary. For which leaibn, 
though it was not poi&ble that any conftderable number of 
the Phoenicians could enjoy fuch a degree of leifure, as to 
give themfelves entirely up to the ftudy of the abftraifled fci- 
ences ; yft the whole ftate being engaged, in a way of life 
which required the knowledge of thefe fciences, every indi* 
vidual would contribute fomething to their improvement. 

It is not difficult, therefore, to difcoyer why the fciences had 
their origin in thofe countries which were firft civilized. Hi- 
ftory coniirnis the reafons we have given for this. In the zgt* 
we are now confidering, we meet with fcience and learn- 
ing only in Egypt, and fome parts of Afia. For the fame 
reafon alfo, tj>e Eurqpean nations have fumiihed ua no mate- 
rials for this part of our work. • It was much later before thefe 
countries were well peopled, before their inhabitants were ci- 

cct. "When Herodotus, Plato, Diodorus, relate any faft, they always td( 
lis they received it from the mouth of ihc pricfts. 

» Strabo. ^ 16. p. 1090. • Diod. 1. 2. p. 142. 

p Sti^ii^ra, b. 4.C.2. 

viliz^d^ 
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X^li^^, and fdrmcd into regular ftates and kingdoms. Be^ 
ifdes^ the iirft inhabitants of Europe feem to have had'letb 
genius for difeovery and invention than the eaftera natioim 
They knew nothing of arts or fcienccfi till after the arrival of 
xdlonies among them from Ada and Egypt. It is for this rea- 
son that the hiftoryof Europe is alnfoft cfuite barren, till the 
arrival 6f thefe Golomes« 

We may, however, obferve that the progrefs of th^ aftk 
and fciences in the iirft ages was exceeding flow, even among 
diofe nations who purfued them with the greateft conftancy 
find keennefsk The tedious imperfect methods they had of 
recording their thoughts, muft have formed a very great ob-^ 
ibcle to the improvement of human knowledge^ For many 
ages mankind knew no better ways of writing than painting 
and hieroglyphics 1. Both thefe ways of writing are extremely 
defedive. They are capable only 'of reprefenting fenfible ob- 
ic£b. Symbols are quite unfit for communicating, with pre- 
cifion, abftra<a ideas. For which reafon, mathematics in 
particularxCQuld make but little progrefs^ till aftd* the inven- 
tWof aTphabctical writingv 

This invention has^ no doubt, contributed infinitely to did 
' perfection and progrefs of the fciericesk Yet at firft its utility 
muft have been inconfiderable. It is only by communicating 
their ideas that men can improve their difcoveries. But the 
incre invention of letters was not fufficient for this purpofe*. 
They wanted fome kind of matter, flexible, and eafdy tranf- 
portcd, on which they might vrrite long difcourfes with eafe 
and expedition. This was not difcovered till long after. Mar- 
ble, ftone, brick, metals, wood, &c. were at firft ufed for 
writing, or rather ingraving upon *. 'When fo much time 
was neceflary to write a few fentences, it could not be ex- 
pefted that the fciences fhould make a very rapid progrefs. 
Befides, thefe kind of books Could not be tranfported from 

^ Sec fupra, b. ft. chap. 6. 

f Stc fuffra, b. 2. chap. 6. p. 187. & 18S. 
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4>lace^to place, but widi great difficulty. Accordingly we 
iind that the fciences remained in a fUte of great imperfec- 
tion among all the ancient nations, of which we fliall find 
iBdre than fui&cient proof in the courfe of this work. Human 
knowledge has made greater progreis within tbefe U^ hun- 
dred years, than in all antiquity ; which is chiefly owbg to 
the expeditious and eafy methods we have of communicatiag 
and pablifliing all our difcoveries. 
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BOOK IV. 

Df Commerce and Navigation. 



IT is uiineceflaiy to difplay the great importance of cofn-* 
merce, or enumerate the advantages which mankind 
have in all ages derived from it Every one kh6ws, that it 
18 the foul and fupport of flates \ the chain which unites alt 
nations and climates. To produce all thefe advantages, it 
was necefliuy to open a communication between the feveral 
parts of this terraqueous globe, by inventing the art of tra^ 
verfing the feas which feparate one part of it from another. 
Commerce, therefore, is indebted to navigation for its great- 
eft fuccefs, and navigation is reciprocally indebted to com- 
merce for all its improvements and difcovcries. Thefe two 
objeds mutually fupport each other. They are always feen te 
fiourifli or to fell together. They cannot, therefore, be well 
confidered feparately. Yet, as it was commerce that gave 
birth to navigation as an art, it will be proper to begin with 
commerce. 



CHAP. L 
Of Commerce. 

TH £ origin of commerce is atmo(t as ancient as that of fo"* 
cieties. The inequality with which the produdions of 
nature are diftributed in each country, gave occafion to traffic 
amsng mankind. Commerce begun by exchanges between 
particular perfons, and by flow degrees it fpread from villagiB 

to 
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to village, city to city, province to province, kingdom to king- 
dom, till at laft It comprehended and united the whole world. 
Neceffity was the parent of commerce. The defire of pro- 
curing convenie'ndes, noiififlied ^nd gaVc it ftfength. Covc- 
toufnefs, luxury, and, above all, a tafte for fuperfluitics, brought 
it at length to the higheft perfedion. 

Agricultprc'andinduftry are the foundations of commerce. 
In the firft ages, when the greateft part of mankind were ig- 
norant of the moft neceflary arts, and led a life but little dif- 
ferent from that of beafts, traffic aAd commerce wefe t]ute 
Unknown^ Modern travellers have met with nations wiio are 
^iU ih this deplorable condition *• Families being by infenfible 
degrees reunited, thefe infant focieties were chiefly taken up 
in providing the necefllary means of their fubfiftencc. From 
th^ce a certain intcrcourfe and conHnunication muft havt 
jcommenced among the inhabitants of the fame* country. Such 
junqueftionably was the firft origin of commerce. 

Commerce confift^d at iirft in the exchange of thofe things 
which are moft nccciTary to human life. One who had killed 
a great many beads in hunting, exchanged their flefh and 
ikins, for the honey and fruits which his neighbour had ga- 
thered, in the woods. The hufbandman exchanged a part of 
Jhis grain, for wine and oil, &c. Several nations on the coafts 
of Africa, all the favages of America, and fome of the people 
of Afia, ftill retain this primitive pra£tice, of giving their 
fuperfluities for thofc things which they want, or which th?y 
have not in fufficient quantity. Commerce is carried on by 
all thefe nations at prefcnt> as it wa^ in the primitive ages, 
that is, by exchange, 

Origihally they had no fettled rule for appretiating their 
commodities. Opinion alone determlded their value and their 
price. They judged by the eye of the quantity, weight, and 
bulk of the goods they had a mind to exchange. This was the 
only way of traffic known in the ifland of Formofa, when the 
Dutch firft difcovercJ it *». It is ftill pra&ifed in feveral couii- 

• Rer ueil des voyages qui ont Icrvi ^ rcUbliffcmcnt dc li compagnk des In- 
dcs Holland, t. 4. p. 586. 
*• Jlep. dc$ Icttr. t. ^i. p. 523. 

tries, 
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tries. Gold is to this day the principal inerch;indire of Ethi^i 
opia. The greateft trade in it is carried on at Sofala. This 
trade is not manage^ by weights and meafures, but only bje 
the eftimation of the eye «. It is the fame in ibme parts of the 
£aft Indies «>. 

In proportion as focieties were polifhed, the objedls of com«* 
merce were multiplied and diverfificd. The wants of. nature 
gave birth to the moft neceilkry arts. Thefe were foon fol- 
lowed by. the arts adminiftering to luxury and fuperfluity. 
New wants were invented, as foon as new arts were di(cover«« 
ed; and mankind cberiibed new taftes and inclinations, when 
they had found out the means of gratifying them. In confe^ 
quence of this, commerce was extended and increafed. It then 
became neceilary .to And out fome more certain method of 
judging of the value of commodities, than by the eye. 

I havefhown in the article of geometry, how the firft attempts 
in architecture produced the feverai meafures of length, and 
^hat thefe meafures, for t\xc moft part, bore a relation to the (izt 
of the human body, or fome of its parts *• It was eafy to 
apply thefe meafures to determine the bulk of the greateft part 
of folid bodies. Thus menfuration by fathoms, ells, &c. was 
very early praCtifed. It was, no doubt, more difficult, and re-* 
quired more refleCHon^ to difcover the method of meafuring 
liquids. It could not, however, be very hard to find out, that 
they might determine the quantity of grain or liquids, by 
forming vefiels of certain dimenfions, according to the linesd 
meafures already known. 

The primitive traders had nothing now to do, but to find 
put fome method to fet a value upon metals and fome other 
bodies which could not well be fubjcfted to lineal or liquid 
meafures. The difcovery of weights and balances mufl have 
poft. a greater exp^nfe of thought, than, thofe meafures we 
have mentioned. The relation between the weight of a body 
and its folid contents, is not <]uite fo obvious, as the appli^a-r 
tion of lineal meafures, or the equality of the dimeniions of 

e Huet. hift. du commerce, r- ^• 

* Voyage de Dampier, t. 2. p. in. 

• Sufra, b. 3. chap, a. art ^ p. 2^;^. 
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a vaflel, and of the quMicit^ of liquids it can contain. Se* 
fidesy fuppoifing this idarioa already known, it roqoired nnich 
confideradon and many trials to invent inftraoients proper for 
wdgbii^ bodies* Yet we f&t that the invention of the faafamce 
was extremely ancient, iince we find it was known in tbe 
days of Abraham t. I have propofed, in the preceding book, 
finne coii)e<3nres concerning the invenition of that machine, to 
which I have nothing to. add at prefent v. I fhall only obferve, 
that ftones, as far as we can judge, were the 6xk bodies u(ed 
as weights ^. » * 

The invention of weights and meafurn mouM necdiai% 
introduce great dianges into the way of trade, and contribute 
greatly to its improvement. Men would foon diibover the in- 
oonveniencies of trading only by exchange. On a thoafiuid 
occafions they would iind it nnpoffibk, to give exa^y an 
cqui^ value of one kind of goods for another which they had 
a mind to purchafe ; as it is feldom one thing is proci&ly c£ 
an equal valuo with another, Befides, it would often happeiii 
that the bi^yer had not that particular kind of goods which the 
leller wanted in exchange for his. We may add further, that 
Several kinds qf merchandife could iiot be divided without be- 
ing deftroyed, or at leaft very much diminished in thcrr va* 
lue. It was found oeceflary, therefore, in order to faciiitace 
thefe exchanges, to introduce into trade, certain things of an 
fu<>itrary, but fixed and known vdoe, which might reprefeot 
all kinds of merchandife, and ferve as a common price to ail 
the obje£b of commerce. The fituation of the diflSsrcnt na- 
tions of the world determined their choice of the materials 
originally ufed for this purpofe. . In feveral countries, pieces 
of a particular kind of wood ^ flielts of a certain fpecics ^y 
grains of fait <, fruits », &c. have been, and ftill are uM 
as the common figns and prices of all commodities^ This 

' Gen. c. 13. V. i6. « Chap. ». irt. 3. 

* Sec !c P. Calmet. t. 4. p ^9- & 830. t. 3. p. yjr. 

* Hill. gen. ii< s voyag. t. 5. p, 31 . 

k Rcc. dcs voyag. dc la compagnie dc$ Ind. HolIaiKl, t. 4, p. 305. 
> Bibl raifonntc, t. i . p. 58. ; Lettr. tdif. t. 4. p. 7S. 79. ' 
" Acofta, hift. nat. dct Indcs Occident. 1. 4. c. 3. fol. 132. wr/c.; Tatei- 
Okr^ t.3.p.2i.t.4.p. 337-; Hift,ficn. de&vo>ag. t,3,p. ^24, 
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Mras prcbMy the practice of the primitive ages '* But thefe 
kinds of money could be current only each in its particular 
country, none of them could become univerfaL 

Civilized nations would foon be fenfible of die inconveni- 
'cnce of diefe kinds of common iigns and prices. The mo* 
tnent metals were difoovered, it would be perceived that they 
were the moft commodiotts materials in nature for thefe pur- 
pofes in commerce. Metak are found ahnoft in all climates* 
Their hardneft and foUdsty prefervc tkem from many acci- 
dents, to which the other kinds of money I hawse mentioned 
are Kable. They may be divided too into as many parts as it 
is thought proper, without any -diminution of their real value. 
Metals, therefore, were very foon eftablifhed by the unani- 
mous ^oonfent of ail nations, as the reprefentattve ftgns of the 
iraluet»f ali the obje£b of commerce. 

We cannot fix the preci& ^me when metals began to be 
^e common frice of all kinds of merchandafe. It appears, 
tiiAtj in fome countries, this inftttution was exceeding ancient. 
Egypt was piobably one of the countries where this kind of 
traffic was firft ufed. We have feen above, in the article of 
«ietall«rgy, diat die difcovery and fabrication of metals was 
of great antiquity among this people «. It has been remarked, 
that there is no mention in fcripture of gold and ftlver as 
riches, before Abraham's journey into Egypt, but .only aft^r 
his return. Mofesobferves, that this patriaidi returned from 
Egypt exceeding ricli in gold and filver f. With refpe<9: to 
Afia, we fee Abimclcch, King of Gerar in Paleftine, gave .a 
thoufand ^eces of filver to Abraham, for bis taking of Sarah 
from him ^. In a word, after that period, there is frequent 
mehdon in Genefis of payments made in filver '. It is certain, 
then, that this kind of commerce prevailed in Egypt and Afia 
in very imcteat times* 

When metals were firft introduced into commerce, their 
value was determined only by their weight* The buyer and 

* See Ccdrcn. p. i48. ; Siidas, wc* *Affv^<«, 1. 1. p, 347, 

* B. a. chap. 4. p. 149. p Grn. c. 13. v. a. 
^ Gen. c. 10. V. 16. » <:hap. 13. v. 16. 
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feller agreed about the quality and quantity of the metal to be 
given ^br the goods. The buyer delivered the quantity of metal 
agreed on by weight ^ The |'cripture$ prefent us with a remark,-* 
lri>le exaiftple of this ancient way of buying and felling. We 
there read, that Abrahain gave 400 (hekels ot f^iver for a cave, to 
be a fcpulchre for himfelf and his family. Mofcs obferves, that 
he weighed this fum before all the people '. It was the we^ht, 
therefore, which then determined the quantity of metal to be 
given as the price of any purchafe. It appears, however, 
tl»t they paid fome r^egard to the purity and fineneis of the 
metal ; for the (acred writer obferves, that the filver which 
Abraham gave was of the beft kind, fuch as was every where 
current ¥. 

Thefc primitive prafiices ftill fuK&ft in feveral countries. 
In China gold and filvcr are not current as money, hut on)y 
fis merdiandiie. Accordingly, when they uie thefe metals in 
payments, \t is the cuftom to cut them into pieces in ffopor- 
tion to the price of the goods they have -purchafed. They 
then, weigh each piece of the metal to afcertaiii its v^^kie >. It 
is the fame in Abyffinia r and Tonquin *• 

This method of weighing the quantity of metal in every 
payment made in gold, and filver, mufl have been very trou- 
blefome and inconvenient. It was eaiy to remedy diia incon? 
venience. Nothing more was neceilsuy than for each nadan 
to fix a mark and impreffion upon each piece of me^, figni- 
fying and afcertaining its weight and finenefs. It was proper 
likewife to agree on certain names to cxprefs each of thefc 
portions of metal, defigned for the reprefentattve (gns of all 
kinds of merchandife. Such was the originof money, fiat 
it is very difficult, if nf>t impofiible, to fix the time of diis in- 
. vention. If we believe fome writers, it belongs to very re- 
piotc ages, They tell qs, that tfee Affyrians were the fit* 

^ 'Arift. polit. 1. f.c.9. p. 305.B. SccalfoPSn.l. 33. fea.r^.p.dro. 

» Gen. c. 23. V. i^. « Ibid. 

« Martinu hift. de la Chine, 1. 8. t. 2. p. 259. ; Lcttr. cdif. 1. 19. p. 43J.; 
Hec. dcs voyag. au Nord, t. 8. p. ^6^. ; Rec. dcs voyages dc la coinpaSDie del 
}ndes Holland . 1. 1 . p . 364. & 44». 

? \¥A\ ?• 4, P :;. » Taycrmcr, t. 3. p. 2*1, 
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Who ftnick moneys fotne time before the birth of Abraham u 
According to Herodotus, it was the Lydian$> ; and it appear^ 
that this art was- Very aiicient among that people *. Other 
writers place the origin of money in the times when Saturn 
and Jupiter reigned in Italy ^. Some give the honour of this 
invention to a King of TheflTaly, named Iih$nus S faid to be 
the fon of Deucalion ^. The anhals of China relate^ that in 
Ae reigtl of Hoang-ti^ that is^ near ftoco yean before J. G, 
Aey ftruck copper money for the convenrtence of colmnerce •« 
We read too in Diodorus^ that in Egypt they cut off both 
the hands of fuch as were convi^ed of making £ftKe money »• 
But as that author does not fix any date to dhe feveral re* 
gulations he mentions^ we can determine nothings from what 
He fap, concerning the period when they firft coined money 
m Egypt. • 

As to the (acred writings, We find fome paflages in Gehefi% 
which feem to indicate, that another method of fixing a cer^ 
tain value upon pieces 'of metal, befides that of weighing 
them^ was very anciently known in thefe coontrics. Mofes 
fap^ that Abimelecb gai^e Abraham looo pieces of filver h 
Jofeph was fold by his brethren to the Midiaoitifl) nieiYrhants 
for twenty pieces of ftlver ^. It is faid mifo^ that this patrt<» 
arch made a prefent to Benjamin of 300 pieces of filver ^ In 
all thefe pafTages thei-e Is no mention of the weight of Alver^ 
but only of the number of pieces* What is more* we read« 
that Jacob bought a field fiK>m the children of Hamor for an 
hunclred Kejkah ^. Interpreters ate much divided about th<} 
fneaning of this word. In general, however, they are of 
opinion that this paflage fpeaks of a certain futo of dver. 

• Mem. d€ Trcv. Mai 170;. P. 78*7. ^ L. X. n. 94. 

* Sre U Nbl; rhoif. f. ti . p. tj. 

* Ovid hftof. 1. 1 . ♦. fl^.; Draco fiorcvTsrUS afud Affcen. 1. 15. c. 13. p. 
ti^r. ; Marrob. Saturn. I. t. r. 7. p. 217. ; Ifidor.ohg. I 16. c. 17. 

Seven! critics are of oi>inion. that the Janus of the an icnts is tbe ftflJC wltfr 
Jivan the fon of Japhct. mentioned GtA. c. 10. v. ». 

• Lumn. Pharfji. I. 6. v. 402. &c. 

' Olho Sperling, dc numm noticuftt^ p. 13. 
« Martini, hlft. de U Chine, 1. 1. p. 42. 
*L.l.p. 89. » Gen. c. ao.v. lb. 

k'lWd. c. 37. V. a?. ' IbkJ. c. .15. v. ». 

■ Iblfl. c. 33. V. 19. 
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But had that filver any imprdBon upon it ? in a woid, were 
«ho(e pieces which MoTes fpcaks of^ pieces of coiaed money 2^ 
I'he diffiruky confifts in detennining this. The grcoteik 
number of commentators mMtairiy that this wwd^ Kgfuk, 
figniiies a piece of money with the knpreffio» of a lamb ■ iq>« 
on it. This opinion appears to me the mora piobables». 
as. ive know vcfy well d^ ihe figura of antraals were die 
firft impreffions upon the* money of the ancient nataons •• I 
am peHiiadedt therefore^ that the art of imprdEng certain 
marics upon pieces of metaU to point out and alcevtai»iheir 
traluc^ was known and ^saAifed in fome countries in the dayr 
of Jacob % in fome CDimtriesy I fiiy, for I am fiw fiom think- 
ing that the ufis of fuch money wa» ve^ generals 

Befides, it dee& not fc^em to ne,* that theinvemioftof thisr 
firft fpecies of money required either much labour oc much 
iagacity. Thn firft money wa» either fimpl^ caft i» moulds 
or, at moili ftruck. with the hammer* It may be compared to^ 
that of .^fcpan and fieveral eaftern nations. This is a iund of 
ingots of. gold or fifver, very coaWely formed. Hiey firike 
a mark upon them with the hammer, exprefing their fiand- 
ard, and their weight n The fabrication of ^cfr* pieces of 
moneyr nequired neither mtfck care nor much (kill: I tmaginev 
Kkewife, that originalfy thefe pieces- of mon^were current 
only in the country where they wereiEruck. When they were 
given in payment m other • countries, it was the cuftom to 
weigh them. What inclines- me to this opinion, m^ that when 
Jofeph's brethren, at their return into Egypt^ brought back the 
money which that patriarch had caufed to be put into thsis 
gtcks, they &y, that they had found it in fuU weighty and had 
brought it back the fame «• 

' See la comm. dii P. Ct^met, t. r. ^ ^. ; M^m. dcTrtv. Mai 17^ p; 

780; DilTertat. tlu P. Soucict, fur Ic sm«Jai lies Hcbraiqucs, p. 67. & 114. 

There was fornierly in France golden deniers with a lamb, and both finailer 
and greater ones with a' fhecp upon them. 

' » Th** ancient money both of the Greeks and Komans, bore the hnpreifioift 
of an ox Spc part 2. b. 4. ch. 4. Sec alfo Plin. 1. 33. fed. ij. p. 610.; Plut. 
t. a. p 274- F. 

p SreChanlin, t.4. p. 279 280.; Tavemicr, t.4. p. 337-; Hlft.gcn. de» 
voyajj. t. 10 planrhei. n. 6. planche4. n.9. plai]che6t m 12. ; Bhnchkii, 
ift. univ. p. 521. ; Tab. B. N. iS. «^ cap; 31 .. 

«Ce&.6.43.v.2(. 
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.Hbvem that maybe, it is certain, that, in the days of Jacobs 
Oonunerce wais carried on between difFerent countries, and ia 
ttiany kinds of merchandife« The Iflimaelites iuid Midianites^ 
« to whom iobfkt was £dU by Ms bretbren^ came from the 
country of Gilead, ajid went into* Egypt to fell ttaek goods v 
wbicbconliftcdof fpiceriesy and feveral other precioua things K 
This fiippofes a regular trade^ and of feme ftandingf as thefo 
kinds of mercbandUe adminifter rather to luxury than mere 
Aeceffty. The puicbafe which thefe merchants made off 
Jofefdi to fell. him again in Egypty.lkews alfo, that even thea 
Aere ^f^as a trade in flaves. in feveial eountries <^ 

We fee likewife^ that, in very remote ages, there was a 
great tradie iif corn carried on in f^ypt' In times of fcar^ 
city, that kmgdomt was the refource of all the neighbouring^ 
countries* During the fevtn years of famine which> afBiSed 
Paleftine and the .adjacent ftates, Egypfe, by the .care of Jo^ 
feph) wa» in a condition to fiirniAv corn to all the ftranger» 
who came there to buy it ''. Correfpondence was^ even then« 
ib well regulated, tl»t it was not long, before Jacob was 
informed of thj«, though he lived at a coniidcrable diAance 
from Egypt <*• 

. As to the manner m which tsacfe was carried on in thcfii 
primitive times, we muft make a difiindion between land and 
fea trade* 

LfUid-tra4e withovt doubt was firiL Yet it muil bsvc been 
a confiderable time before even thi» could be carried on with 
eafe and lafety^ The art of breaking animals^ and of 
ufing them commodioufly for carriage, muft fWft have been 
invented* I'hea highways muft have been made, .and thofe 
obftacles which nature has oppofed to the free ccmmuntcation 
between different countries, removed or overcome. Semi- 
ramis, fay biSorians,. applied hcrielf to render the roads prao> 
ticable through the whole extant of her empire ». This w 
the firft attempt of that kind taken notice of in hidory. Yet as. 
there were feveral princeffes of that name, I cannot confi>^ 

» Grn. c. 37- v. as. ^ IWJ. « Ibid, y* 3^. 

• Ibid. c. 4a. V. z. ft 5, » IhkJ. 

' DiodL I. 2. p. 146. 127. » Strabo» !. ti^ p. 1071.; Poly^n. ^m, h 9, 
c. 26. 
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dently afcribe thcfc magnificent works mentioned fcjr fc- 
veral writers, to the moft ancient Semifamis, die Queen o^ 
Ninus •. 
If w« bdieve feverd anciem authors^ w«rnii4lpi.aoe in Ak 

period which we are ne^ upon, die inveadoii of the art of 
building bridges, an art fo necefliiry to commeroe. Ucc D d oftif 
firys, that Menes, on^ 6f the firft Itinga of- Egypt, buika 
bridge over one of the branches of die Nile «. Diodon» 
afcribes the conflruftion of that magnifioeet Inidge over the 
Euphivres at Babylon to theancient Stmiriniia ». I fluU not 
now infift en the trudi of thefe la6b. I hmt already oMenreA 
how Ar I think they nMiy be depended u^on* ' 

The invention of carriages proper tit Mtfff^rlttg good^ 
of a certain weight, might alfo be ranked amohgthofe«ut» 
which muft have preceded the eflabliflknent of commerce bf 
hnd. But I do not find that the ancients -made mudi ufe of 
thefe kind of machines in tranfporting merchandife« There 
is no mention of them in ancient* authors ; and it is ceftun^ 
diat to this day they are not ded in' the Levant ; though ic 
was in thefe countries that commerce had ltsbirdi« 

It appears, that in thefe places, from the remoteft ages, diey 
made ufe of b^aAs of burden for the tranfporting of goods. 
In long journeys they employed camels. The lihmaelitci 
and Midianites, to whom Jofeph was fold, rode on camels *i 
That hiftory, in my opinion, prefents us with a'ftriking image 
of the manner in which commerce by land is carried cm in thrf 
Levant at this day. Several merchants join together, and foral 
what they call a caravan. The fcripture fcems to me to reprc- 
fent thefe Iflimadites and Midianites who bought Jofepb^ 
as forming fuch a caravan. The book of Job alfo may fervtf 
to fhcw us the great antiquity of this cuftom. It mentions 
the troops of Tema and of Sheba ', that isf caravans which 
fet out from thefe two cities of Arabia. 

We fee alfo beafts of burden employed in the joufney the 
ions of Jacob made into Egypt to buy corn* They perfbnn- 

* See fitpta, b. 2. chap, 5. p. f 6S. 

• L. a. n 99. k L. a. p. 121. « Geo. c J7. ▼• *9' 
. « Job, c. 6. V.X9, See k P. Gtb&fit, kfeU. 
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cd that journey by land, and' Mol^ uih us they made uie 
of a&s for carriage •• It is well known that in warm coun<* 
tries, tbefe kind of animak are almoft as much valued 9S 
horfe^ or mules. They are infinitely fuperior to thofe in- our 
climate. 

One of the gr^teft pbftacles which thoie who carried oti 
commerce by land muft have had to ftruggle with, was the 
difficulty of finding Aibfiftence and lodging by the way. Theie 
firft travellers muft have carried proviilons with than ibr 
themfelves and their beafts* When they had a mind to take 
refreihment, they probably placed themfelves in the day^^time 
under the (hade of ibme tree, aiyl in the night retired to fome 
cave. Afterwards tents came into ufe} every one carried ibis 
own tept with him, a|id pitched it in the moft commodious 
and agreeable fpot h^ found on the road. We find feveral 
examples of (his ,pra6Uce in the hiftory of Abraham in fcrtp- 
turc. This patriarch always travelled with his tent U This 
puilom fubfifts to this day in the eaft. 

As commerce, increafed, and thcfe journeys bec»ne more 
frequent, they would perceive how dangerous and difagreeabte 
it was to have no fixed and fecure place by the way to r^pofe 
in. TH& defire of gain would Aiggefl to fgme people the 
thought of offering the ufe of their houfes to travellers fyr 
payment. It was thus inns were by degrees eftablifhed in 
feveral places, Herodotus afcribes this invention to the Ly-* 
dians, but he does not fix the time of it «. Probably how- 
ever it was very ancient. The Lydian monarchy may be 
reckoned amopg thofe which were formed in the moft remote 
fuitiquity ♦, Befidcs, we may obfervc, that, in the day« ef 

• Chap. 41. V. 46. See al|b c. 45. v. ai. & 23. 
^ Chap. 12. V. 8. c. 13. v. 18. * • L. iTn. 94. 

• Their firft King whole name was Msms, was, fay they, the fon of Jn- 
piter, and of the Earth. Tlie mennkigof ihtf exprBflion U vfell known. It 
was Lydus, one of his fucceilbrs, fay hiftoiians, who gave the natne of Lydia 
to the country. See Herod, h i, n.- 7 1. 4- n. 45* i. 7. n. 74.; DJonyf. HtJicarn. 
1. 1, p. ai. . 

. But it feeins more prolMble to me that:th|s cotmtry derived its name^from 
Lud. the fon of Japhct. T^is is the opinion of JdidphoSv 8r Jefon»e, and fcve^ 
ral other authors bo^ amicDt ind mbdern. See ' BOchdrt, Fbdkg. 1 . 4. c. 26. 
& le P. Cahncti 1. 1 . p, 350^ 
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Jacob *, inns were eftablHhed in fomc places, though the an- 
cient cuftom of carrying provifions for diemfelves axid their 
heafts ftill continued K 

We may comprehend under the name of land-trade, Aat 
which was carried on by rivers and canals. The one muft 
have been nearly as ancient as the odier. The firft cities were 
probably built on the banks of rivers. Their inhabitants 
needed provifions to be brought them. They would fix>n dif- 
<over, that the rivers might be of great fer\nce lor that pur- 
pofe. Necefity would fuggeft the methods of making yak oF 
them for that end, and probably it was not long before iuch 
methods were difcovercd. Men muft very foon have obfen^ed, 
on a thoufand occafions, pieces of wood floating down rivers. 
After this obfervation, it was an eafy and natural thought, to 
colled a number of fuch pieces of wood, to tie them toge- 
ther, and form a float of them. After diey had found that 
this afl^mblage of pieces of wood kept above water, it would 
be as eafy to difcover that it would carry a finailer or greater 
weight in proportion to its fize. Experience would (bon teach 
them how to guide thefe kind of water-carriages, flic only ones 
■which were known in the firft ages ». 

Thefe floats or rafts were probably fucceeded by canoes, 
fuch as the favages ufe at prefent '. Thefe are trunks of trees 
made hollow by means of fire. This fecond kind of veflels 
were both more commodious and more fecure than floats. 
The goods in- them were not fo much expofed to be fpoiled or 
carried away by the water. In ancient times thefe canoes made 
of a fingle tree, were much ufed «. They were known by 
the name of Moncxyles ■. Sanchoniatho fays, that Oufo'us, 
one of the moft ancient heroes of Phoenicia, took a tree 
vhich was half-burnt, cut off its branches, and was the 

* Gen. c. 4*. v. »7 •" S« ilfo Expd. c. 4. v. H* 
> Gt?n. c. 45. V. «i . & %%, .c. 4a. V. 27. 

VSec Conop, narrat. ai . 4pad Ptiot . p. 433. : PKn. 1. 7. Mt. 57. p. 4x7. 1. 12- 
ic&. 42. p. t6t. ; Agatarchld. apud Phot. p. 1314. ; Ifidor. orig. 1 19, c. i. 
. * Recdw voyag. iu Npni^ t.^. p". 2^. ;. HTft.dcla Virginic, 1. 3. t, 13. p- 
JJI5.; Voyage deDaiiipi.t. J. p.93.. 
- See \Ml georiB.I. ». v. 136. ; Hift. de UCMne, t i . p. 42, 

• Sec Plato dc leg. 1, 12: p. 995. ; puo, 1. 6. fed. a6. p. pZ. 
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firft who had die courage to expofe himfelf upon the wa- 
ters •. . , T . ; 

Every country does not afford a fdAcierit number of trees, 
of a proper Jize for fiDrming thefe canoes. It was neceflary, 
dierefore, to find out the art of imitatiag thefe natural veflibls, 
by conftru^ng artificial ones, of feveral pieces of wood join- 
ed together, of a proper folidity and capacity. Several ancient 
nations iif^ a kind of boats, fttfmed of ikiuier rods, joined 
together in tktt manner of hurdles, and covered with fldns vi. 
ThA kSnd of boats uc flill ufed on the Red fea u Th? 
baiks of iJie people of keUnd are jsnade.of Jong poles fdaced 
cy^8«wtfe, an^.tied togotber with Ahoogi of whales wbiffcecsu 
Th^ are.cDveitd withthe fl^ins of lea-dog9»fewed with finews 
inftead of dumd '. ^The canoes of the favi^ in America 
tx nulk of ^ barks of tciees, I am perfuaded^ liowever> 
thstrit was aot very kog bs&m lihey dHcovetei the art of conr 
ftruding veflels of feveral planks joined together, . eith^ with 
taorda or wooden pins. Several nation! iftQI prefent us with 
asodeb of veflels conftruAed in both thefe ways f. / 

Stra%ht poles and oars were fitfficient tocondud thefe kinds 
vf vefiids. In this inanner, 'men in the remoteft ages might 
navigate their rivere, sind tran%ort their merchandifes from one 
l^ouAtry to another. 

Experience having more and more enooura^ them^ they , 
would at laft venture to expofe themfdves upon the open 
fea. Let us examine in what manner, and by what degrees 
mainkind might learn to condoifl themfelves on that terrible 
element. It is to the invention of dits art diat commerce 
owes its greateft improvements, and there is no invemion of 
which mankind have fo much reafon to boaft. We may even 
iay of navigation, that it feenis to iurpafs the limits of the 
human underftanding, and to be beyoiid the utmoft reach Of 
our fagacity. 

^ Afnd Euftb. prep, evsna. 1. 1. p. 3f • A. 

F C«f. de bell. civ. 1. 1. n. 51 • ? 'ttn. 1. 7. fed. 57. p. 4x7. • StWlJO, \. S* F* 
)34-Ki6. p. 1x24. seeScfadT.demittt.iuv. 1. i.c.3ip.a6. 
1 Pietrod'dla Vallc^ t. i. p. ^. 
' ilift . nac. dc llHandc, t. 2. p. aoS. 4e ai9« 
f I-ettf . idif. 1. 1%. p. 195. 
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Of . Navigathn. 



SEveral coDJc&ures pcefcot themfclvcs conoerniiig die taafjn 
of navigation. Various acridents and areoti nuglu Iwpc 
-given birth to that art. The fea^coafts in many flacea aie 
.iiill of iflands, at no great diftance from the contiiient. Oa* 
riofity would naturally anipiJtt men with an inclination to pti 
over into thefe iflands. As this paflage would not afipesu- ci- 
ther very iong, or very dangerous, they would -atwapr it. Suc« 
4X& in one of thefe attempts would encourage to afacond. 
Pliny relates, t&at anciently thqr ^hid only amofig; iflands, and 
that on rafts ^ 

. Fifhing, to which feveiml' nations applied themfelves in fkt 
earlieft ages; might alfo contribute to the origin of navigation. 
I am', however, moft inclined to think, that the firft ideas of 
this art were owing to thofe nations which wete featcd . tAx 
the mouths of rivers, where iSiKtf ftB into the lea. As^tfaey 
failed upon thefe rivers, they would fometimes be carried out 
to'fea^ either by the current, 1^ ailorm, or even by defign. 
^ 1'hey would be terrified at firft at the violence of the waves, 
and the dangers with which they threatened them. Bi^ when 
they had got over thefe firft terrors, they would (bon be fen- 
fible of the great advantages which the fea might procure diem, 
and, of confequence, would endeavour to find out the means of 
failing upon it. 

In whatever way mankind becataic familiar with that terri- 
ble element, it is certain, that the firft efiays in navigation were 
made In the moft ancient times. Mofes informs us, that the 
grandfons of Japhet pafled over into the iflands near the con- 
tinent, and took poffeffion of them s It is alio an undoubted 
fii(S, that colonies very foon ftiled from Egypt into Greece «. 

« L. 7. fcrt. 5; p. 417. « Ccn. c. 10. V. 5. 

* Seeped, bi I. art. 5. p. 64. ' 
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Sandioxuatho aicribe^, the invention of the. art of building. 
ihips, and the glory of undertaking fea^voyages, to the Cabe- 
rites y. The ancient' traditions of the Phoenicians make the^ 
Caberitescottmporary.with the Titans >. 

I have defcribed in the preceding chapter, what was pro- 
bably the firft form and coziftruSion of the veffbls uf^ in the 
navigation. ojf lakes and rivers. Such alfo would be the form 
of tl^ firft. iliips« But experience would ibon convince thf m, . 
that fliips dcfigned for navigating the feas ought to be of a dif- 
ferent conftru&ion from thofe intended for rivers. They 
would, ipakie it their ftudy^ therefore, to give fuch a form and 
folidity^to ihips defigned for the fe.a, as would enable them 
to relift the'impetuofity of its. waves. They would next en- 
deavour, to find out a method .of guiding, anid direding them 
wkb eafe and. iafe^. Sculia and oar^ were the only mftruments. 
. that occvM'r<(;d to them for fome time* It muft have been long, 
bef(Nre th^ thought of adding tb^ helm. Th^ anpents ima- 
gincd, that it was the fins pf mnes which firft fuggefted the 
idea pf oars, and that the hint of the helm was taken from 
pblcrving how birds dir^ft their flight by their tails *. I'he 
fhape.pf {hips^ excepting the fails, fqems to me to be copied 
from. that of fiihes. What die fins and tail are to.fiflies, that 
the oars and helm are to (hips. But thefe are only conjedures 
mote or le($ probable, and not worth examining to the hot- 
tom^ 

The a£lion of the winds wh^fe effVdls are fo fenfible 
and fo frequent, might foon fuggeft the ufe of fails. But 
the manner of adjufting and managing them was more dif- 
ficult, and would not be fo foon difcovered. This, I am per- 
fuaded, was the very laft part of the conftru<aion of Ihips 
which was found out. I am confirmed in this opinion, by the 
prance of the favages and other rude nations, who make ufe 
only of oars, but have no fails. It would be the fame in the 
firft ages. The firft navigators only coafted, and cautioiifly 
avoided lofing fight of laiKi. In fuch ^iccumftances, faiU 

r jfpud Ett&b. pnepor.evangJ. x.p. 36. A. 
« Ibkl. * PKn. 1. so. fea. 12. p. 55^- 
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wmM have lieen more da Trgei c wp -diaii nftftif • ' It required 
the experience of ieventi ages to teach hay^atars- die astof 
employing Acwino in the dife^non'oF'iinpy* 

If we believe, however, the ancient tnuKdony of die E^yp^ 
tians, thfs art of ttfing the wind by meaM rf rra&s and fidk, 
was eicceedfng ancient. Thejr give die honour qf this djfiK>- 
very to Ifis^. Bat over and above the little cfcdttwhicfa is 
due to the greateft part of the hiftory oPftat priacd% we^saH' 
fee by and by, that dxis dlfco ve ry cannot be afctibed tx> the 
Egyptians. ^ ; 

Men muft foon have endeavomtd ^ find oot fome method 
of ftopptng ihips at fea^ and keeping them fihti ilt thieir moor-* 
ings. They would at firft mate ufe bf various estpexiienr? for 
this purpofe, ftich as large ilohes, hampers or fccfcsi"fWif 'i)f 
fend or other heavy bodies «. Thtfe they fixed to tepei, 4ild 
direw into the fea.. Theft methods ^6u\i be filflilcTem iii the 
firft ages, when the vefiUs tKf^ ^fed were only fmaJflTihd J^t 
barks, flat as Navigation itiiprbved,' and lai'^^ ftiib&'were 
built, fomc other machine became necelTafy. V^ know not 
at what time, or by vtrhbm the arichor,. that malAii^e dt'6iicc 
fo fimple and fo admlfaWe; was Invehteti. We find nodihig cer- 
tain on this fubje<a in ancient author^'*. * Onlyftieya^rec 
in placing this difcovery In ages* greatly poftcrior to ^ofe we' 
are now examining. They afcribe this invehtiodtd t^ienX 
different perfons. I imagine, the anchor, like feveral ql^er 
machines, might be found out In many diflerent cbui^tties, 
much about the feme time. Jt is certain, that the firft 
anchors were not made of iron, but of ftonc •* ^ ^ven of 
wood'. Thcfc laft were loaded with lead. We are told 
this by feveral writers, and araongft others by Diodorus. This 
author relates, that the Phoenicians, in their firft voyages into 
Spain, having am^fied more filver than their ifhips could con-r 

^ Hygjn. fab. vn. \ CaflM. vat. >. 5. eju i7» 

« Appolfon. Argbnaut. 1. 1, v. 955.;* Plin.l. 3^.fce.»3.p. 741. Sccle 
Treibr d'H. EtsenBe, tf » mot >Vi'^0^. 
* Set PUn. I. 7. fca. 57. p. 418 ; Pauf, i. i, c. 14, - 

« Stephan. Byfant. wtci 'Ayxv^w^ P- ^5- / '" * 

f Adian.P^ipl.pont. £ux. p.i4l«. \ 
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tiih,.'^ob& Ae le^^frMi iIMp aitcker^, 'Mid pofT fihrto^ m it^< 
pliurerr^ We^]r oMitVefiirfhel*, thftt theiiHt andlofsbad biily* 
one flMtr K wlls^noC ^imny ages'tftter]( that Astachit^ k-* 

jAdl thdc*diiferent1j3ndr<>f anchors are 'ftiHuTilfe^in'' feme' 
ccimitnes. ''The ihhabitants of Icdanor^, • afiu" or^'Ban'TCiv 
Cdhgor^ tfft^a 'large? ftonc With a hole in fMemidUfe, antf a 
ffict th^ft* throagfrit.i In Chinav Jipah; SJam, *anff- tfttr 
ManiHas') they ha^e only wooden anchors t6 \Hiich they tie* 
great flanes » . In the Iriftgdom of CAlictit cfliyiaf cr'<?f ftonc ^. ' 
1%e ignorance of the firftages, ixAi^fM^Aj nlati^i to'jbKl^' 
day, dP the'iirt of woririiig Iron, hfe bam tmc bccafibn cffiaH; 
thcfe'i^icfeiDddumfy, contrivances,; * * '/'.[' * ' * . 

Thcmgh th^- firft''n^igatb#8 coaffiitf.aldrtg tftefhores^ arid- 
ttekall^offible pains hot talofe fight 6<^land, yct,1n tMcrverjr 
ftrfl- ages, they mtift frequently havie tll&i^dmcn off w ^iyf 
llorms. Tke confiifidn' and uncertainty 'they; fouhd ^diWn-' 
fdvtfs in when diefe accidents happeiiedj Wtfidd ^ut thenf upon* 
ftudying fome method of finding where thfeywere iii'th^ft'' 
drcumfences. They would foon be fdiffble*, that the iufpCc- 
tion of the heavenly boaic^ was the^only thih^that doaW if-* 
fbtidtheih toy dittfti6tii' It was m tWi fftanncr^ probabli*, that' 
afbortbmy came to be applied to naviga|i;ibn. 

Prom the firff hibmcnt men began tp ohfervc the motion of 
the heivcnly bodies,' they- would take UQticc, that in that part- 
of the lieavens wWefrf'tiieTan nejver pa/Hrs, there are certain 
ftars which appear 'coitftiintly e^'ery tiight. ' It was 'ca(y to. 
dilfcoVerthe pofition of thcfe ftars in tefpcft of our earth. They 
appear always on the left hand of the ob^er^'ator tvhofc face is 
turned to the caft. Navigators were foon fenfiblc that this 
diftrovery might be of great advantage to them, as^ tbefe ftars 
conftandy pointed out the fame part of the world* When 
they happened to be driven from their courfe, they found, that,^ 

« L. 5. p. 358. * Strtbo, 1. 7. p. 464.; PB». *. 7. fca. J7. p. 4i3^ 
1 Hift . ntt. de I'lflande, t. i . p^ 263. 
k GcniciB» Giiod«K mmd^, t. %. p. 9^. 

» Lcttr. cdif. t. 14. p. ».; Voyage dcs Hdtand. t. a. p.' 77. * 83 ; HiJi. 
gen. des voyag. t. S. p. )oS.; S€lKHl^nv 1. 1 . p. 8«|. 
" Scbeffer, de tnilit. nav. 1. 2.. c. 5. p. 148. 
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SB Older to' itoover k, tbef hadoni^ ^10 dired dfck^ flup in 
fuck aiBiniirrf as to bring her Into-hcr facpier pofipoiH with 
rcfpefl to thoib ftar^ nr^kh they ikw ^rfpikrly every niglit. 

Antiquity gives die honour of this difqovery to the I^Knu- 
ciaass a people equally iiriiiftrioiis auad^ntpprifingw The 
Great BearWdd prohably be the firft guide which thefi M|D c ie«t 
navigators Blade dioice erf*. .This cooflelUdon is eafily diftin^ 
aui£cd» both by the brightnefe and peculiar ar r angeaaent of 
the ftai^ wbkh compofe it. ^Being netr the pole, k hardly 
ever fets^ with reljped to thofe.plaioes which the Phaeokdans 
frequentqi. We know not in what age navigators firfl began 
to obferve the northern ftars, for the direi^ion of their courfe. 
But it muft have been in very ancient times. The Great 
Bear is mentioned in the)>ook of job •, who fcems to have oon- 
verfed much with merchants and navigators r. The name by 
which that conflellation was known among the ancient inhahi- 
tanti of iGteece*. and the tales which .they related about its 
origin^ prove that it was ob&rvcd |or the dire&ion of naviga- 
tfm in very remote ag^ ,«• • • 

But the.obfervation of the flars in ihe Great Bear was a^ \z*^ 
vf nperfedi and uncertain rule for the diredion of a fiiip's. 
courfe. - Tlie truth is^ this confteHation points out the pole 
only in a very vague and confufed manner. Its head k not 
fufficiently near it> and its extremitks are mfVDt than focty de» 
gr^^ diflsint ftom jt This vaft extent occafions very differ- 
ent afpc^y bo$h.,at diiFerent boturs of the night in theikne 
feaion of th^ yf^r, and in the fame hour in different fia(bns« 
This variatipawaeuld.be conftdecably increafed, when it came 
to .be referred to. the hori^n, to which the courfe of navigator 
muft necel&rily be referred. ..They muft have made an allow* 
ance (or this variation by guefs ; which could not but occafion 
great miftakes and errors^ in thofe ages, when they were gui- 
ded only by prance inftead of geometrical rules and ta^le% 
which were not invented till many ages after. 

■ Sec infra, p. * 

• See onr diifertatiofi on the coolUUatioDt xnen^oned In tbe book oT Job. 

9 Sec fupra, b. 3. c, ». p. 041. 

\ See BiaQcUni, iftor. univ. ^i^yt Spe£Uclei|ieia nature, t. 4- p. 317. Ac. 
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ItmiA lave been loag' before nairigatiQa durrif ed at toy to-* 
lerable (degree of pecfe6^. ; These. is no art or pcofi^bm^ 
/wriiidb leqiiires fo much, thoaght and kocmledge. The art of 
ftittng is of all others the moft complicatjbd, iti moft conunon 
operations depend upon various bcanches in diffcNiit feiences. 
It appeacs however, that) even in dio ages ¥re aienow exarai* 
ning) fome nations had madefome pno^eft in maritime aSain* 
Thefe difcoveriescan be aferibod to? oMlitttg, but that love tm 
jGommeice with which cheie nations wetfe animaied^ and :their 
tgieat asdor for the advancement xtf it. 



ARTICLE . I. :. . 

Of the Pbosnictansp • 

npHofe of the deicendents of Noah wiio fettled on the coafts 
^ of Palejftine» were unquefUonably tbeficft who found out 
the art of making navigation fubfervieht to commerce* Thefe 
people are known in fcripture by the same of Canaanites', a 
word which in the language pf the eaft fignifies aMrd^ntf <*• 
They are the fame who were afterwards called Phoenicians 
by the Greeks *. Sidon, which was orig^ially their capital 
citys was founded by Sidon the ddeftfimof Ouiaan «. For 
A long time it enjoyed the fbverrignty oi the Mediterranean r« 
It is oify to latisfy ourielvesof thi8,«by reading the moft ancient 
.writers. Homer,, as Strabo obferves, fpeaks only of Sidoh \ 
^ plainly enough, intiqia^ that its iirilabitams caitied 6n the 
grcatefl trade. This city was afterwards edipfed by itB own 
colony Tyre •« But this was many- sges hlfeir than the times 
vre are now examining. ' 

'Kum.c. 13. V. ^. 

f See.BrauD. de veftltD ftoerdot lkbr.>p. %s\,\ X/Uft. UDhroir. t. x« 
p. 219. 

< Ibid. p. 576. t. 2. p. s^, ft 6x .; MarftL p; 293.; Cthn. M. p. a?'* t. 3. p. 
131 .; Mem. de Trcv. Juill. 1704, p. 1x84. Juin iT^S, p, 1039. 

• Marfb. p. 1190.; Hift. aniv. t. 3. p. 54. ft 74-; Bochart, Phaleg. 1. 4. c. 37. 
. » Gen.c. 10. V. 1 5. ft 19.; Jof. antiq. 1. 1 . c. 6. 

J P. Mfte, 1. 1 . c. la.j -SCrabo, 1. 16. p. 1097. 

♦ L. i6. p,i077. • Ifaiah, c. 23. v. 12.; Jcflin. 1, iS. c. 3. 
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• The Phflenidamfip ifa I flnll lieficdbrlh.tsdLtlnoi, idbabitcd 
UJietj^Tven SKdomgratdEul foil : but tbdir own iixiuftrjr:pio-> 
cuffed tbern thofe bMBo^ which Mians-iranedtolwve ttfybd 
liMm^ Tbcf zpp]hi thciaifelveft to die ouhmtion of the ^mb, 
Mdifndi^aJVviy.gR&t ahd.capid progreft i|i' theov The Plids 
tiidwoB fcein «» hs^e fniiiKjudj cMeUad'iA inMiaAAnM. mud 
^l^idrk^ of talb *. In con^queMoe of <thi^ comiueree wu the 
p€i^ ofa)«A df ihw4«MRioii» Th«7 have4>eM always ^efteem- 
€d>4ie 4iiviiito»9 •«( thi» sttt; md the iifftru Aors 6f other nt- 
tions in the practice of it ^ -Thejr liiiMe he«n honoured «t6 
by all antiquity, as the inventors of weights and meaTures «, of 
arithmetic *, and of writing % Jn a word, the iincients hc- 
lieved it was the Ph<^ni<:huis who foi^;.** oilt the art of cafling 
accounts ', keeping regifters, ^nd cv^.^^ luing that belongs to 
a feftory. 

With fo ftrong a turn towards commerce^ thjsj^eople foon 
peroSmJ, 'H^^they Wright derhrc un(l)e«fl:kble advantages from 
the fca. Accordffigly^hey ak'e aecotitfttfa b^dfl antiquity, the 
invtntortf of Vrtvigfttiifife'ti Ntft*fe'h*d fbrrtied fcvttal very 
fife ^nd comtfiddiiMIs lIstAbujrs Aipon th^lr coaAs. Bdng m 
the'tiei^bbiifriMod'-olifirifttthus; and feve^^l -other mountains^ 
Iheyd^dd eidtly>proctM fi^m theAce^'wodd prop^ for the 
tronlliiiftton 6'f "Okipe. Tke^Pheeftidtutsluiew how^ to malce 
the moQ* of aA tMfe advftntages. SucceTs- havmg Crowned 
their firftenterprifes; ih afcw ages^ A^ cftafbKflrtd a mbft ex*- 
ten/five andfloiA-iAring tr^e ell over the-Mediteiraneao *. 

It appeals, ^at^ in the iday&of Abraham, fhePhcenicianswere 
t^onfldered as a veiy powerful people ^ It is certain aHb, that^ 

^ See Bochiit, irv'Mmleg, 1. 4, c. 35* p. 343. 

SUlon was famous for making linai, tapeftry, codfiiM veiU« lor woikiQ| 
metals and wood, and the invention of glafs, Sec, 
Tyre was celebrated for the art of dying, pardcularly purple, for working 

. ^ V\imyC. teHnet. v. t)ii,; ^^ee aUb Hftct, Idft. dli conmerc^ p. ij. 
« Polydor.Mrgil. 1. 1. c. 19. 

• * 5ec fapra, b.. 3. c. a. ^rt. i. p:.2ia. 
« Supra, b. 2. c. 6. p. iJ?2. 

' str«V>, I. xC p..io9:v I. 17. p. iig6.; Diooyf. Perieget. v, 908. 
< Dioiiyf. Pcrifftct. v. yo?,; TlbttB. I. i.ekg. 7. v. ao. 

* Sanchoniat. afud Eufeb. praepaf. «v, 1 1, p. 37« A.; Pi«J J. 5- P. 34J. 
»Gcn. c. i^. V. J: 

in 
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itrthefe times the^ failed to the coalls of Greece. They were 
reproached for having carried o(F from thence lo, the daugh- 
ter of Inachus ^. This prince reigned about the time of the 
hirth of Ifaac. We find likewife that mention is ^nade of 
thc'fea-trade of this people, in the laft words of Jacob to his 
children K It is unqueftionable, therefore, that the Phoenicians 
carried on a very extenfive trade in the (irft ages after the de- 
luge. This is all we know of thefe times. For the manner 
in which they carried on their trade, the commodities in which' 
they chiefly dealt, and, in a word, all the particulars, are quit^ 
unknown to us. We have even but very imperfect notions of 
the coilntries to which the Phoenicians failed in thefe firft ages. 
For which leafon, it would be ufelefs to infift any longer oa 
this article. 

Neither are we better informed about the. manner in which 
that peofrfe navigated their (hips. We know not what were 
their firft difcpveries, aor what their fucceiSve improvements in* 
maritime afiairs. There remains not the kaft veftige of any 
of theie things in antiquity. Ancient writers on thefe fubjeds 
exprefs thcmfclvcs only in vague and general terms. They 
only inform us, as I faid already, that the Phoenicians were very 
foon fenfible,. that the obfervation of the heavenly bodies 
might be of great fervicc to them in direding the courfe of 
their fliips ». I (hall treat this matter more minutely in tlte 
fecond' part of this work. I (hall there enter into a difquifition 
eonceming the conftru£tion and form of their fliips. 



ARTICLE II. 

Cf the Egyptians. 

'tTT'E muft not rank the Egyptians among thofe nations who 
^^ made early difcoveries in navigation. Their way of 

k Herod. 1. 1. n. i. 

' Gem c 49- V. 13.; See alfo Jo^. c. 5. v. 17. 

• XMonyf. Peric». v. 909. ; Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1098.; PHn. 1. 5. fcft. 13. p. 259. 
1.7. fcft. 57. p. 410.-, P.'Mda, I, X. c. !».; Propcrt. I. ». cleg. a?. 

VpL. I. P p thinking; 
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thinking in ancient times, was quite inconfiftent with mari- 
time entcrprifes. They entertained an extreme arcrfion to the 
fea, and regarded thofe as impious who dared to imbark upon 
it ♦. Superftition infpired them with thefe fentiments. In their 
ancient theology, the fea was the emblem of Typhon, the 
fworn enemy of Ofiris. Hence that abhorrence which the 
Egyptian priefts ftill retained of the fea, and every thing it pro- 
duced, to fuch a degree, that they would neither ufe fait, nor 
eatfifh «. They avoided alfo all intercourfe with mariners; a 
maxim which they (till adhered to, even after the reft of the 
nation had begun to frequent the fea •• 

There were other caufes which muft have reftrained the 
ancient inhabitants of Egypt from applying themfdves to na- 
vigation. This country produces no wood proper for the con- 
ftru£Hon of Ihips p. Befides, its fea-coafts are very unhealthy, 
and have few good harbours ^. Laft of all, the policy of the 
firft fovereigns of Egypt was deftruSive of all commerce by 
fea. They excluded all ftrangers from their harbours '. Nau- 
cratis was the only place where they were permitted to put in. 
That city had a communication with the fea by the Canopcan 
mouth of the Nile. If a (hip entevd any of the other mouths 
o/ that river, the whole crew were firft obliged to fwear, that 
th^y had been driven in againft their will. After this ceremo- 
ny, they made them bring about the (hip to the Canopean 
rpouth of the river. If the winds oppofed this, they unl(^^ 
the cargo into fmall barks, which coafted along the Ddta, till 
they arrived at Naucratis f. They ufc the fame precautions 
^t prefcnt in Japan «. 

We may be alTurcd, that Ip general the Egyptians did not 

y 

• The Perfians think in the fame manner; they have no ibi-trade, and ac- 
count all atheifts who frequent the fea. 

- Plut. t. 2. p. 363.; Herod. J. a. n. 37, • - 
■ • Plut. loco cit. 

It waa perhapa the- Egyp^ans which Homer meant, vhen he fpeaks of a 
nation who knew nothing of navigation, and made no ufc of (alt. Odyff. I. xi, 
V. lai. &c. 

r PHn. \. 16. feft. 76. p. 35.; Voyage d'Egyptop^r Granger, p. i».& 19. 

'J Dipcl. 1. I. p, 56.J Strabo, 1. 17. p. H74- 

' Died. 1. I . p. ?8.; Strabo^ 1. 17. p. ii4i. 

' HcroJ. U ^ n. 179. « (wflcmpf(f|[, bift. du Japon, t. a. p. 78. 
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addid thfimfelves to commerce. The men difSained to med«- 
"dle with it, but left it entirely to the women ». Beiides, it 
was a maxim among that people, never to leave their own 
country «. They thought in this particular, as the Chinefc y, 
did formerly, and as the Japanefe « do at prcfent. The E- 
gyptians ¥raited till other nations brought them the things 
they ftood in need of » j and they did this with the more tran- 
quillity, as the great fertility of their country in thefe times 
left them few things to wifh for. It is not at all furprifmg, that 
a people of fuch principles did not apply to navigation till 
very late. 

It appears indeed, that fomc colonies went from Egypt into 
Greece in ancient times <>. But a fmall number of individuals 
do not form an exception to the general charader of a nation* 
Beiides, we may prefume, that the leaders of thefe colonies 
were adventurers, who either difcontented with, or banilhed 
from their country, (hipped themfelves on board Phoenician 
veflels «. This they might eafily doj for the Phoenicians* 
carried on a regt^lar trade with Egypt from the remoteft ages* 
Finally, it was not trade or navigation thefe colonies had in 
their view ; and therefore we can draw no conclufion from thence 
in fupport of fea-trade, which feems to me to have been much 
negle£ted by the ancient Egyptians •. . 

We cannot affirm the fame of the other nations who inha- 
bited the coafts of Africa, which are wafhed by the Mediterra- 
nean. It appears from feveral paflages of ancient hiftory, that 
thefe nations applied themfelves very early to navigation. A-^ 
tias King of Mauritania was reprefented by feveral ancient wri- 
ters, as the inventor of the art of Ihip-building '. The war- 
(hip of Neptune had been brought from Lybia into Greece «. 
It does not appear however, that the people of thefe countries 



■ Herod. I. 3. n. 55. « Clem. Alex, ftrom. 1 X. p. 354. 

T KoBRipier. hift. du Japon, t, a. p. 231. « Ibid. p. J7^« 

• Strabo, 1. 17. p. 1 142.; Lucati. PharisL \, 8. v. 446* 
k Supra, b. i. art. 5. p. 65. 8i(A, 

« See Marfli, p. 109^ Ac 1 10. 

^ Haod. 1. 1. Di 1. See part. ». b. 4. c. su 

• SeeHerod.l. 2.11. 50. . . 

f Clem. Alex, ftromi 1. i.p. 361. ■ H^rod. i, a. n. 50* 
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had either a very famous or very extenfive fea-trade : at Icz&y 
Acre are no veftigcs of this to be found in the writings of die 
tuicicnts. 

We have more information left us concerning the (ea-trade 
of thofe natrons of Afia which were fettled oh the coafts of 
the Red fea. It is certain that they applied thenxfelves to it, 
in the earlieft ages. We have evidences of this, both in fa- 
cred and profane writers. Thefe laft are almoft unanimous 
in confidering Erythras as the inventor of navigation. They 
•fix the place of liis r^dence towards' the pattern parts of the 
Red fea ^. This country, as I imagine,, is the fame which 
the fcripture calls Idumea. It had been originally inhabited t^ 
a people named Horites or Horeans ^ In thefe firft ages if 
was called the land of Seir *. The Horites were then under 
the government of feveral chiefs »• The fettlement of tiiis 
people muft have been very ancient, fuice they arc named a- 
mong the nations which Chedoriaomer conquered in the days 
of Abraham,' before the birth of Ifaac ■. After the death of 
this patriarch, his fon Efau went and dwdt in the land of Seir ». 
At firft, I im^ine, he lived there as a private pcrfon • ; but, in 
the fequel, his pofterity having defeated and deftroyed the 
Horites p, made themfelves mafters.of the country ^, It ¥W 
undoubtedly in confequcnce of this event, that the land of 
Seir changed its name, and was called £dom or Idumea from 
the name of Efau ' . 

It feems eviJent, that the Horites applied themfelves to na- 
vigation in the very firft ages. It was by this means they 
came to carry on a very great commerce. We fee that in the 
days of Job, who I believe Was cotemporary w^ith Jacob', 
their trade chiefly confiftcd in gold, precious ftones, coral, 
pearis, and other mcrchandife of great value '. A trade of this 

* Agatarchid. apud Phot. p. 1324.; Strabo, L 16. p. 1125.; Pfin. I. 7. kd. 
57.P. 417; P. Mela, I. 3. c. 8. 
i Gen. c. 36. V. aoj & az,,^*:,* Ibid. v. 30. 
» Ibid. V. 21. 29. 30. ^^ Ibid. c. 14. v. 6. 
■ Ibid. c. .16. V. 8.. • Sec hift. imiv. 1. 1. p. SS6. 
f Dcut. c. a. V.12. < SecWft.UDiv. t. i.p. S57.&559. 
' Gen. c. 25. V. 30. c. 36. v. 1 . ^ See our dsifertation, 

« Job,c.a8. V. X6.&19, 

kind, 
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Und, 'vdiidi $dmkifAiKed only to Ivxaiy, pmves. the great 
antiquity of commerce and nxrigation among that people. In 
gtnof^y from due 0Mniier in which Job ipeaks of fh^ *, of 
^hale^iiftiing «, and of the conflellationvy, we nuy conclude^ 
that >he lived among a foopie who made navigadoii 'their chief 
oflfi{do/ment«. I have prored, as I dunk, chat Idvmea was 
the oountry of Job*. 

With lic^gard <o the nations of the Higher Afia, I can fay nd* ' 
tiling about thesr progrefe in navigation, or the ftate of com- 
merce among them in thefe remote times. What Diodorus lays 
of d)e fleet which Semiramis buik on die river Indus, is mixed 
with too many fables *to merit any credit. . The little we cah 
jgather from it is, that the people of thefe countries had Aen 
•but fmall ikill in maritime aflairs. For, in «#td, Dieddnis 
days^ that Semiranus* brought from Phcenicia and Syria, the 
workmen who built the ibips which Ihe uied in attacking the 
King of India ^. 

It would likewife be diftcult to fay any thing at prefent of 
the 'ftate of navigation and commerce among the European na- 
tions.. The hfftory of this part of the wcM'ld, in the ages We 
are now examining, is fo little known, that it is impoffible to 
give any account of thefe matters, or fo much as to form con- 
jedures about them. 

From the feveral h&s which have been now enumerated, 
we may draw this conclufion. That navigation had made 
fome progrefs in the ages which are the fubjed of thi^ iirft part 
of our work: That this progrefs muft be afcribed to that ardor 
with which fome nations applied to commerce ; for nothing 
but that could ever have formed men to the feafaring life. I 
might add, that the degree of perfection to which the arts had 
then arrived in fome countries «, would alone be fufiicient to 
eftablifh the truth of thefe propofitions. The arts arc the fruits 
of luxury, luxury is the cffeA of riches ; but the great fource 



• Job, c. 9. V. a6. « Chip. 40. v. 25. a6. 

7 See our dillertation on the conildbtions fpoke of In the book of Job. 
■ Sec Newton, cbronol. of Egypt, p. 229. 

* See oor diflertation on Job. 

^ B. ». p. lyi. < S€cfuj>r0, b. a, c. 5. 
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: of riches is comm^fce, and without navigation there can be 
no regular flourifliing commerce. 

I fhall fay nothing at prefent of fea»fights. We have no 
evidence that there were any in the ages we are now exami- 
ning. A confiderable time muft have elapfed before men couU 
have acquired fufficient (kill and courage to engage in battles 
at fea. I do not imagine, that, in thefe ^iges, there were any 
ihips of war, much lefs naval armies. The moft that we can 
fuppofe, is, that there might be fome pirates, that is to fay, 
fome navigators, who trufting to the largenefe of their (hips, 
and number of their crews, might fiiU upon fmaUer veflels which 
were incapable of making any re(iftance. 

I imagine too, that the pradice of making defcents upon 
the coafts, and plundering their inhabitants, might prevail 
even in thefe ages. The ancient navigators, it is probable, 
w:ould not negle& this method of enriching themfelves. This 
was the eaiier, as the art of fortifying cities was then unknown. 
Befides, I (hall have occafion to (hew in the fecond part of 
this work, how much the dedre of plunder and booty muft 
have contributed originally to the improvement of navigation. 
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Of tie Jirt Military. 



THE fpirit of difcord has' prevailed in all ages on this 
earth. There were quarrels and fightings as foon as 
there were men. It is needlefs to endeavour to dif- 
cover the origiif of their firft difputes. They could fpring from 
nothing but envy, that great fource of all animofities. In the 
firft ages, men would fight like wild beads about their food, 
their females, the poiTeffionof a cave, the hollow of a rock, 
or of a tree. They would ufe no other arms but thofe which 
nature &rni(hed. Fury would be their only guide, the grati- 
fication of their brutal appetites their only end. When victo- 
rious, they would fet no bounds to their rage and vengeance, 
but endeavour to deftroy, exterminate, and even devour each 
other •• Let us haften from thefe fcenes of horror and con- 
fufion, of which feveral countrieis at this day exhibit a too 
faithful image. 

A number of families united themfelves Into one fociety. 
The interefts of all the members of each of thefe focieties be- 
came common. But fcarcely were thefe focieties formed, when 
they commenced hoftilities againft each other. Thefe firft 
wars would be nothing but mere incurfions. A party of men 
got together, they, ravaged the enemy's country, deftroyed 
their huts, carried ofF their flocks, and above all endeavoured 
to take prifoners, and make them flaves. In thefe ages they 
never dreamed of making conquefts. To do mifchief to their 
enemies, was the only delign of their military expeditions. 
When hoftilities were ended, each party returned into their 

• Scefiifra, b. %. p. 79.; Mem. dcTre?. Fcvr.xToS, p: U4* 

own 
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own colintiy. It is in this manner the fiiirages make war at 
prefent. 

But when a great number of families formed a confidetaMe 
flate under one fovereign, ambition had its birth, and other 
views were entertained. Some of thefe foirereigiis formed the 
defign of enlarging the limits of their dominions. The7 took 
up arms from other motives, than a defire of doing mift^ief. 
They propofed more lafting advanhiges than a mere irruption. 
Policy came to the affiftance of ambition, and diredled its flcps. 
They fet bounds to the horrors of war, and endeavoured ra- 
ther to fubdue than to exterminate. Such was the origin of 
the firft empires^ Thefe were more or Icfs extenfive, acCDr- 
ding to the degrees of ambition, ^Ility, and good fortune of 
the princes who took up arms. 

The firft example recorded In hiftory of a ¥rar undertaken 
with the defign of making conquefts, is as high as the age of 
Abraham. It is laid in Genefis, that Chcdorlaomer, King of 
Elam, had fubdued the Kings of Pentapolis ♦. They cond- 
nued in a ftate of'fubje^lion twelve years, but in the thirteenth 
year they endeavoured to withdraw from his obedience ^. This 
fad fhews us that Chedorlaomer had made a moderate ufe of 
his victory ; that he had left the kings of Pentapolis upon 
tlieir thrones, on condition, no doubt, of their paying him an 
annual tribute. 

Thefe princes having revolted, joined their forces, and en- 
tered into an alliance* to the number of five, the better to re- 
iift the King of Elam, who marched againft them the year 
following. Chedorlaomer, in order to fccure the fuccefs of 
his expedition, ftrengthened himfelf with the affiftance of three 
kings, who were probably his neighbours or his allies. He 
defeated the five kings of Pentapolis ; but being irritated at 
their revolt, he refolved to take a bloody revenge. Sodom 
and Gomorrah were at this time given up to be plundered. 
They feized all the provifions that could be found in them, 
and carried the inhabitants into captivity «. 

• This nunc is gjvcn to that valley, where the five citjea were litimted» 
wluch God deftroyed by fire. It is imagined they ftood near tbe river Joidao* 
on the banks of the lake Afphaltites. 

i> Gen. c X4. v. 4. * Geo c. 14. y. n. ft <6. 

The 
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The fequel of this hiftoiy is well known^ Abrahkih being 
tAformed, that Lot, his brother's fon, was among the captives^ 
picked out fuch of his fervants as were beft able to bear arms, 
purfued the conquenors, defeated them, recovened the plunder 
and the prilbners, and rcftored the King of Sodom and his 
allies to their thrones ^. 

^The fcriptures do not fumiih us with any other fad, in the 
ages we are now confidering^ that has any relation to con- 
quefts. Profane hiftorians do n6t feem to have been acquaint- 
ed with any conqueror more ancient than Ninus King of Af- 
fyria, for we muft not rank Bacchus and Ofiris in that num- 
ber. The defign, it is faid, of thefe firft heroes^ was to ci<^ 
vili2e, and not to fubjed the people they overcame^ Ninus, 
therefore, has always pafled among the writen of antiquity, 
for the firft prince who had been animated with the ambitiorf 
of conqueft^ and purfued a rational plan fox its^ accompliih- 
ment •. This however is a miftake. The reign of Ninus 
was long pofterior to that of ChedorlaOmer', whofe military 
expeditions ought to be confidered as real conquefts, underta<» 
ken with that view, and conducted upon a regular plan. 

To return to what profane htftorians have tranfmitted con^* 
ceming Ninus; this monarch, they tell us, inflamed with 
ttmbitiont thought of nothing but wars and conquefts. He 
began by making an alliance v^th the King of Arabia. Strength- 
ened by this alliance, he attacked the Babylpnians, defeated, 
and impofed a tribute upon them» After this, marching from 
conqueft to conqueft, he fubdued Media, Perfia, Armenia, and 
feveral other provinces «. Thus, by uniting many kingdoms 
tinder his dominion^ this prince formed the famous empire of 
the Aflyrians4 This empire maintained itfelf a long time, 
through the care Ninus had taken to ftrengthen it b. 

This monarch, at his death, committed the government to 
his Queen Semiramis, a princefs of a mafculine and undaunt-^ 



* Gen. c. 14. v. 14. Ac. 

» Diod. 1. ». p. 113.; JuKin. 1. 1 . c. i .; Syncdl. p. 64« 

' Seefufra, b. i. art. 3. p. 42. 

« Sec Diod. J. a. p. 1 14. ic; Juttin. 1. X. c. 1. *■ Juftin* ibid. 
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ed fpirit, wha being ambitious, and fond of glory, refolved to 
puriue the footfteps of her hufbandi She made war, and fuc- 
ceedcd in her firtt enterprifes. But having turned her arms 
againft India, flie was defeated, and forced to retire *. 

Ninias, the fon of Ninus and Semiramis, mounted the 
throne after the death of that princefs. Difliktng the warlike 
entcrprifing humour of his parents, he employed all his care 
in prcferving pcace^ through the whole courfe of his reign ^. 
From this time, the hiftory of Afia contains nothing concern- 
ing war, during the ages we are now examining. 

We arc entirely ignorant of the hiftory of the firft wars of 
the E;2;yptians. We hear of no conqueror among that peo- 
ple before Sefoftris, whofe reign falls in thofe ages which are 
. to be the fubjedl of the fecond part of this work. It is how- 
ever very certain, thiat the military art had been known an^ 
cultivated in Egypt in the moft ancient ages. From time im- 
memorial, the revenues of the ftate had been divided into three 
parts, one of which belonged to the priefts, the fecond to the 
• kin^, the third to the foldicrs '. It appears then, that the 
E^c /ptians had very early provided the means of raifing troops, 
and that thefc troops mull have been confiderable for their 
numbers. Accordingly we fee, that, in Jofeph's time, there 
was in Egypt a captain of the guard, who is reprefented in 
fcripture as a confiderable pcrfonage, having a particular jurif- 
di6tion annexed to his office »». We find alfo'^ that Pharaoh 
purfued the Ifraelites, at the firft news of their departure out 
of Ey ypt, with a great army both of horfe and foot. The 
quickneiii with which, as Mofcs reprefents it, that prince rai- 
fcd this formidable army », neceffarily fuppofes, that Egypt 
. then enjoyed a regular fyftem of government, that great care 
was taken to keep a numerous body of troops conftantly on 
' foot, well difciplincd, and ready to march wherc-ever there 
was occnfion. Thefe fads are fufficicnt to make us think, 
tliat Eg) pt was one of the firft countries where the military 

' s^-r p-.v1. 1. a. p. 128. & T3.V ; Juftin. I. X. c. i. 

^ Di.v!. ]. i.y, .34. 1 i^ccfr^ra, b. I. art. 4. p. 54. 

"'• Ste Gen, c. 39. v. i. c. 40. v. 3. ■ Sec Exod* c. 14. 
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art had made any confiderable progrefs. I fhall fay nothin.; at 
prefent of the order and difcipline of the Egyptian arij*i •.-. .» ot 
that the Egyptians, in the times we are treating of, wanicd re- 
gulations on that .fubje<ft. I'his is not to be imagined, i^mx, 
thefe regulations are unknown to us. Sefoftris fcems to have 
been the author of all thofe ordinances we meet with iii an- 
cient authors, concerning th« troops and military alfairs of 
Egypt. I referve therefore the few particulars which remain 
relating to the military difcipline of the Egyptians, to the age 
in which that prince flouriihed. 

With rcfpeft to Europe, the events which happened in that 
part of the world, in the ages of remote antiquity, are invol- 
ved in fuch impenetrable darkncfs, that we can difcovcr no- 
thing concerning their manner of making war* We know on- 
ly, that the leaders of fome colonies, called by the ancients Ti- 
tans, leaving Egypt, feized upon a great part of Europe, and 
there founded a vail empire, which comprehended Greece, Ita- 
ly, Gaul, and Spkio «. But the particulars of all thefe cun- 
quefts are to us unknown. We may, I think, in general 
conclude, from the great eafe with which thefe princes fub- 
dued fo great an extent of country, that Europe at that time 
was but thinly inhabited, and that its inhabitants were not a 
warlike people. 

It 18 but too vifibie, how ill provided we are with fa<Sb and 
circumftanees rela(,ing to the ages which are the fubjcclof this 
lirft part of our work. This is not becaufe great events and im- 
portant revolutions did not then happen in the v/orld, but be- 
caufe we arc almoft totally ignorant of them, Even the llulc 
that is handed down to us, is ftrangely difguifed with fublcs. 
Let us endeavour, however, from the glimmering; lights wc 
have, to give fome idea of the flate of the military art in thij 
period. • , 

We can fay nothing certain cancerning their manner of rii- 
fing troops, and forming an army in the firft ages. I imp Limine 
that orieinallv everv body without diilincuion went out to war,^ 
except old men, women, and children. Afterwards the^^ 

• 5ce /t/frfl, b. I. art. 5. p. 65. 
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made choice of fudi men as were moft robuft, and beft aUe to 
endure fatigue. At iaft they hit upon the thought of allotting a 
ceruin number of men wholly to the profeffion of anns. This 
fchcme of having a body of troops always on foot, to prevent 
their being furprif^, muft have been the contrivance of feme 
civilized nation. I think I have demonftrated, that this prac- 
tice prevailed in Egypt in the moft ancient timea p. 

It does not feem probable, that, in thefe ages, the troops 
were kept in pay. The foldier received no pay, and expeded 
no other reward for his labours and fervices, but his fliare of 
the booty taken from the enemy. We fee that in the days of 
Abraham there were regulations fettled for the diviiion of the 
booty. This ' patriarch gave the tenth of the %oils which he 
had taken from Chedorlaomer, and the kings his allies, to 
Melch^fedec King of Salem, and prieft of the moft high 
God ♦, The King of Sodom, in acknowledgment of the great 
Ibrvice Abraham had do|ie him, offered this patriarch every 
thing he had recovered from the enemy, but only fuch of kia 
own fubje£ts as bad been delivered from captivity by that vie* 
tQry. Abraham refufed this offer of the king of ScxIoiq ; but 
he took care that his allies, Aner, Eihcol, and Mamre, fiiould 
have their ihare of the booty taken from the enemy «• 

It required feveral ages to repeople the world, and repair the 
deplorable deftruAion occafioned by the deluge, Tlie iirft 
armies confequently could not be very numerous. This is 
confirmed by what ancient traditions tell us of the military ex- 
peditions of Ofiris, Bacchus, apd the Titans^ The fiurility, 
the extent, and the rapidity of their conqu«(ls, dcmonftrate 
that the earth at that time was almoft a defert, and that they 
were followed only by a fqiall number of trppp^. It would 
be coniidered at prefent as a gre^t enterprjie, to travel over the 
CQuntries which thev are faid to have fubdued. 

The teftimony Qt fcripture ferves alfo to fupport what we 

P Swprfl. p. 3or. * 

• We arc not toW In fcripture upon what title Abraham gave Melchi((Mrc 
the tenth of the fpoiU taken from the Elamkc s;, but there is no doubt tte 
pitriarch, in that partlcuiar, cqaformed to ibme citabliihed r^uUtion. 

9 Gcn.c. 14. v.ai.&c, 

have 
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have advanced. It is faid, that Chedorlaooier had fubdued 
the kings of the PenupoUs. This prince wa$ King of Elam, 
that is, of Perfia. It is well known at how great a diflanco 
this country is from the Dead fea, on the bank) of ^hich tho 
diftri£l called Pentapolis, was fituated. ChedprUomer» there* 
fore, could not be attended by a great number of troops. It 
is no eafy matter to traufport a numerous army fevcral hun- 
dreds of leagues. The countries too which feptrate Pei&i 
from the Pentapolis, muft have been very ill peopled ; other* 
wife Chedgrlaomer muft have found great dtfiiculty in making 
that cooqueft, and ftiU greater in keeping it near thirteen 
years. 

The ftrongeft proof that the forces of Chedorlaomer, and 
the kings. his allies, were very few» is this, that Abraham 
with 318 men got together in a hafte* defeated the combined 
anny of thetb princes '. The fcripture, it is true, fays, he 
atucked them in the night ^ But this circumftance only im* 
{dies, that the troops of Chedorlaomer were fomewhat fuperior 
to thofe of Abraham. If we allow the army of the allied 
kin^ to have been fix or feven tboufand, it will be fufficient 
to anfwer all obje&ions ; and I can fee no reafon to imagine 
they were more confiderable. 

I fancy we might affirm almoft the fame things of the armies 
of Ninus and Semiramis, For no regard is due to what Ctefias 
a^d other writers have faid of the military forces of thefe mo-i 
narchs. Their accounts bear the plaineft marks of the moft 
extravagant exaggeration. . If we would believe them, the army 
which Ninus afiembled for the conqueft of Ba^^riana, was com^ 
pofedof feventeen hurtdred thoufaJid foot, two hundred thoufand 
horf<;, ten thoufiind ftx hundred chariots, armed with fi^thes «. 
By adding to this number the perfons necefiary to attend on 
fuch an army, it will follow, that I^inus had in the field more 
than three millions of mouths. 

This is but a fmall number, however, in comparifon of the 
forces which Semiramis, according to the fame authors, fet on 
foot for the conqueft of India. Her army, fay they, amount- 

f Gen. c, U» V. 14. ' iWd. V. 15. * Diod. 1 a. p. 117. 
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ed to three millions of infantry, five hundred thoufand cavalry, 
and one hundred thoufand chariots. There were, befides, one 
hundred thoufand men mounted on camels, not to mention 
two thoufand fhips for paifing the Indus *. According to this 
account, there muft have been in this army between fix and 
feven millions of mouths. 

They add, that the King of India made ftill greater prepa- 
rations for his defence, and aiTembled a more numerous army 
than that of Semiramis ». According to our former calcula- 
tions, the army of this prince, and its attendants, might a- 
mount to near ten millions. When thefe armies met, the 
number of fighting men muft have been between nine and ten 
millions. It is a pity Ctcfias and his copyifis have not told 
us, how fuch armies were fubfifted, and where they found a 
plain to engage upon *. It would be wafKng time to enter 
upon a ferious confutation of fuch improbable ftories. The 
immenfe extent of country which they make Ninus and Se- 
miramis to have conquered, is fufHcient to deftroy their own 
accounts r. We have always a right to conclude, either that 
they are exaggerated, or that, if their conquefts were as extcn- 
five as they are faid to have been, the world could not be 
very populous, and.confequently their armies could not be ve- 
ry great. 

1 imagine alfo, that the firft armies were wholly compofed 
of infantry. The art of ufing animals in war, muft have 
been unknown for fome time. The favagcs to this day are 
deftitute of this advantage ; and therefore I cannot believe, that 
it was ufed in remote antiquity. But by degrees methods 
would be found out of breaking and taming animals. When 
this was done, it would be natural enough to think of ufing 
them in war. Several of them arc very ttt for that purpofe. 
In perufmg the hiftories of the different nations of the world, 
we find, that horfes, elephants, camels, dogs «, and, even 

• Ibid. p. r.^o. X Diod. K 2. p. i.'^i. 

• U muft be owned y that thefe accounts appeared fufpldous to Ciodorus, 
But he \\\% endeavoured to juftify them. See p. 117. 

y Diod. 1. 2. p. 114. 115. S;, 128. 

• Sec Strabo, 1. 4.p^ 3>5.; Allan. Iiift. anim. I. ;. c. 3S.J Plin. 1. 8. feci. 
6l.p.463.' 
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liorts *, have been ufedin war. But we know hot m What 
periods thefe cuftoms were introduced. 

The horfe^ of all animals, is moft proper for war ; and 
it is probable that this was foon obferved. l^hc queftion is, to 
know in what manner this animal was originally ufed in bat^ 
tie. He may be ufed in two different ways, either by yoking 
him to a chariot, or by mounting him. We muft firft exa- 
mine whether the pra6tice of yoking or mounting a horfe was - 
prior, and" which of them is moft eafy and natural, and then 
determine in which of thefe two ways the horfe was firft ufed 
in battle. 

Without entering into all the difquifitions which this que- 
ftion might oGcafion, I am perfuaded, the horfe was ufed in 
drawing and carrying loads, before he was mounted^ • 

The wildnefs of the moft mettlefome horfe is curbed, or at 
leaft diminift\ed, by the weight he draws or carries. It feems 
then the moft fimple and eafy manner of making ufe of horfes^ 
that with which men probably began, was to yoke them to 
fome weight, or to lay it upon them ►. In the preceding book, 
I have propofed fortie conjedures on the origin of chariots, and 
fhewh that this invention was exceeding ancient. I obferved 
alfo, that thefe machines were not then more curious in their 
conftru£lion than our carts «. Therefore it would not require 
a great deal of fkill to drive them. 

The cafe is not the fame with riding. This art appears to 
me more complex and difficult, than that of guiding a car. 
Being lefs natural, it probably occurred to mens thoughts the 
bft. Accordingly we fee from all the remaining monuments 
of antiquity, that horfes were then much more commonly ufed 
in drawing than in carrying ^. With refpeft to the precife 
point we are now examining, viz. whether chariots or cavalry 
were firft ufed in battle, hiftory decides, that the ufe of cha- 
riots preceded that of cavalry •. Let us take notice, further, 
that it muft have been originally much cafier to make ufe of 

* See Lucret. 1. 5. v. 1,309.: Diod. 1. 1. p. 57.; Plut. t. a. p. 358. 
^ See Acatf. dcs inftript. t. 7. M. p. 315. 

* Stipdf b. 3. p. 264. . 

* See part a. b, 5. thiip. 3. p. 64. * Paliphat. dc Incrcd. c. i. p. 9. 
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chariots, tlian of cavalry in battle. The combatant who 
mounted a chariot of war, was. not diftraded with the care of 
idire<%ng the hories. He had always a charioteer with him, 
who a£led that part. The horfeman has not this advantage. 
His attention muft neceflarily be divided between the care of 
fighting, and that of managing his horfe. 

Notwithftandtng this, I imagine, that in fome countri«, 
fuch as Paleftine, Arabia, Egypt, &c. which were foon civi- 
lized, they would not be long before they got on horieback, 
and confequendy they might make ufe of cavalry in battle in 
very ancient ages. We fee in Gcnefis, that the art of riding 
.muft have been known in Paleftine in the days of Jacob '. 
This art too was pradifed by the Arabians in the age of Job >. 
I have already faid, that I believe Job to be cotemporary with 
Jacob, and that he lived in Idumea on the confines of Arabia ^. 
With refpeft to Egypt^ it was in this country, if we will give 
credit to profiauie hiftorians, that riding was inventedi They 
difFer only about the epocha of this invention. Some attribute 
it to Orus the fon of Ofiris < ; and, by that means, place it in 
the remoteft ages. Others give the honour of it to Sefoftris k, 
who did not reign till after the ages, whofe (kill in the mtli^ 
tary arts we are now examining ^ It is not eafy to deter^ 
mine which of thefe two opinions are beft founded. It feems 
to me, however, more likely to be true, that Orus was the 
inventor of riding. This opinion is fupported by an ancient 
tradition preferved by Plutarch «. Befides, is it to be ima- 
gined, that the Egyptians, whofe inventions of all kinds are 
fo ancient, ftiould have remained to the reign of Sefoftris, 
without difcovering the principal purpofe the horfe is capable 
of fer\'ing ? In fine, we fee, that,- in the days of Jacob, the)' 
had horfes in Egypt, and were accuftomed to ride them'. 
Diodonis informs us alfo, that the kings of Egypt, the pre- 
deceflbrs of Sefoftris, bent their whole thoughts to keep a 

' Chap. 49. V. T7. • Chap. 39. v* 21. ftc* 

•» See our diflertation. 

* Dica^archus apud Schd. Apol. Rbod. 1. 4' v. 17^. 
I" Id. ibid. * See part 2. b. i . chap. 3. 

• Sec t. a. p. 35^4 ■ SccG«u c« 49* ▼* 17. c. 50. v. 9. 
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great number of horfes. \yith this view, they had built a 
hundred ftables for 200 horfes each, oh the banks of theNile^ 
between fhebes and Memphis •. We may add to all rfiis^ 
that It is not probable, that cavalry Were introduced intobat- 
des immctiiately after the invention of riding j yet we muft admit- 
this, if we adopt the opinion of thofe authors who attribute the\ 
mvention of this art to Sefoftris, fmce A\ hiftbrians agree that 
he had cavalry in his armies p. Nothing^ therefore, hinders us to 
believe, that, towards the conclufion of the p<;riod we are now 
inquiring into, fome nations might make ufe of cavalry \A 
battle, dbbugb at the fame time we mu^ remark, that an« 
ciently th.e chariots were the prii^cipal ftrength of armies, 
an^ much more generally ufed than cavalry. We fbatt 
Jee fome ftrikiog proofs of this^ in the fecond part of this 
work. 

The firft ^ruis that men ufed, would be fuch as ftones^ 
ftic^, the horns of anim?^ &c %. After fome time diey 
diought of hardening ,their flicks in the fire, and (harpening 
Acm. This fort of defenfive arms' has been, and flill is 
ufed in many countries <'• It was not loiig before they begun 
toxru^ pieces of wood into the form of clubs ; a kind of arms 
very common in ancient times % and flill ufed by feveral na« 
^ons ■« I ima^ne likewife, that in the firft ages they might 
^ght with axes. With thefe the writers of antiquity com-p 
monly equipped, their heroes. Tbefe were formerly, and are at 
prefent, the principal arms of feveral nations. The cutting 
fffft.o{ tbfafe hatqhets was not originally of metal. In the 

• L. tyf. il. 

The r«ins of thcfc ftablcs were to be feen lO Diodorus's time. 

p Died. 1. 1. p. 64. , , , 

1 See Loctet. 1. 5. v. la^S. &c. ; Hont. fcrm.^. i. «|t. g, v. 100. &c. $ 
Djod. 1. 1, p. a8. 1 3. p. «94. i Hygfn. fab. 274.; Win. 1. 7. fea. 57. p. 4x5. ; - 
Ptlaephat. In Chron. Alex. p. 45- ; Ccdrcn. p. i9i 

r »Hc|t)d. 1. 7. n. 71. ; Strabo, 1. 3. p.;^. >. »7. p. xi77. ; Snid. 1. 1. p. 99. j 
Conq.duPcrou, t. i.p.76. ^ ^ . , ^ j^ 

f Voyifc de Pamplcr, t. 2. p. 143- ; Rec. des voyages de la campsgniedet 

lod. Holl. (.4. p. 563. 
t Diod.l. I. p. 28. ; PalsBphat. In Chron. Alex. p. 45* 

• Lettr. cffif. t. ao. p.134. 
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firft ages they were unacquainted with the art of piocuring 
metals from the earth, and working them. The moft an(dent 
natcbets were armed with (harp ftones >, as thofe of the favages 
9re at prefent /• The lance and pike may be named among 
the arms that were firft invented. The uie of them was very- 
ancient and univerfal. 

Thofe arms which have been mentioned, were pnq>er only 
for clofe iig^ting. Men foon endeavoured to find out methods 
of annoying their enemies at a diftance ; and it was not long 
before they invented arms proper for that pui^ie. I know 
no arms ot this kind fo ancient and fo univerfal as bows and 
arrows. lihmael, it is faid infcripture, was an expert archer <• 
£fau took his bow and quiver, and went to the field «. We 
find bows and arrows among the wildeft and moft ignorant 
favages, even in the iflands moft diftant from the continent. 
Thefe arms at the beginning would be but clumfily made. The 
.Arrows would be pointed with hard wood, flints, the (harp 
"bones of beafls or fifties ^, as they are at prefent among fe- 
veral favage nations, who are ignorant of the art of working 
metals «. 

\ t do not find that the fling was (b ancient as ihe bow and 
' arrow, though the invention of it feems more obvious and 
cafy. The fling is far lefs complicated and artificial 5 and yet 
I cannot dtfcover that it was either fo anciently, or ib uni- 
verfally ufed as the other *. Job Is the only writer, iit 
thofe diftant ages, who makes mention of the flings 
The ancients afcribed the invention of it to the Phoa^^ 
cians '. 
As men became more knowing and civilized, fhey invented 

» S«^C Tupra, \. t. F. 78. 5c cti. 4. p. x^o- I4i« 
> Ibk). p; 141 • Ac 156. « Gen. c. ax. v. i^. 

* lbid.c. «7. V.3. 

* Tacit, dc mor. Oetm. n. 46. ; Herod. 1. 7. n. 69.; Pbottus. p. 1313. ; Bi>r. 
jac.Acmod.t.42.p.a4. 

' * '« Lcttr. cdif. t. 1. p» 1 32. t. 7. P- 43- J *«uetl des voyagps au Nord, t. 8. 
p. 175. : Hift. dc la Virgmlc, p. ^lZ. ; Voyage dc Dampier, 1. 1 . p, 91, ; jc 
relat. dc la France e^oinox, p. 169. 

* Sec rEfcarbot, hift.dcLiN. TcUnct, p. tsi* 
^ • Chap. 4r. v. 19. 

*' « Plin. 1. :, fca-i:. p. A^s' ^cc 2U0 Strab^. 3. p. 254 
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new kinds of arms, or improved the old. At laft they found 
cut the art of working metals. It was natural to apply this 
iRfcovery to the advancement of the military art. Swords and 
labres were then invented, arms which have never been known 
to any but civilized nations, and to which the favagcs ftill 
continue ftrangcrs. Profime hiftorians attribute the inven- 
tion of the fword to Belus i, King of Aflyria, and father of 
Ninus ^. But not to mind thefe vague uncertain traditions, 
we fee from fcripture that the fword was known in Afia in 
the remoteft ages. Abraham took his fword to facrifice 
liaac ^ Simeon and Levi entered Sechem fword-in-hand, to 
flaughter its inhabitants k. Thefe firft fwords, as I have 
endeavoured to prove elfewhere, were of copper and not of 
iron «. 

' It is not enough to know how to attack our enemy with 
advantage ; it is alfe neceflary to know how to fecure our- 
ielves from his attacks. At firft men would make the fame 
things ferve for defenfive arms, which fcnred to defend them 
from the injuries of the air. The fkins of animals anfwered 
both thefe purpofes ■. The firft kings of Egypt dreffed 
themfel vesi for war in the (kins of bulb and liops >• We 
may remark likewife, that all the ancient heroes are reprefent- 
cd in this kind of warlike drefs. By and by more proper and 
cffe£hial means of defending the body were invented, means 
which were equally commodious and fecure. The fhield, 
the helmet, and the cuirafs, are the defenfive arms which we 
know were ufed in ancient times. But we cannot difcover 
in what country or at what time thefe different pieces of ar-^ 
flM>ur were invented. We know only that they arc of very 
great antiquity •. I imagine, further, that the ihield was the 
moft ancient and the moft univerfally ufed, becaufe it is ufed 
hj the lavages, who know nothing of the helmet or the cui<* 

i Hyg(n. ftb. 274. » Ctifiodor. var. 1. 1 . ep. 30. p. 15. 
^ «ee VeflT. deldol. L 1 . c. M. p. 66. col. A. 
* « Geo. c. 22. V. za ^ Ibid. c. J4. v. %$• 
J Suffg, b. 2. chap. 4. p. 157. 

« S«e Diod. 1. 1, p. 2i« ft 28. ; Fdth. antiq. Horn. f. 4. P. 463. 
• J»od. 1. 1, p. 21. • Sec Jolg c. 39. V. 23.<.4'. v. 6, ft 1 7. 
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lafi. I might add, that it is the only piece of deFenfiye armour 
mentioned in the books of Mofes p. The Egyptians claimed 
the honour of \)iis invention ^. 

In all ages, men have adapted their own arms to tnofe of 
their enemies. Every one endeavoured to imitate the difiiro- 
▼eries of his neighbour. A nation which inyents |iew arms^ 
* or a new way of fighting, can enjoy them alone bat a little 
while, and can derive but a momentary advantage from 
them. Nations in making war have inftnided each ottier^, 
and borro^red from each other the arts of defimoe and of 
attack. 

It is difficult to comprehend how armies were Aihfifted ia 
ancient times. We do not fend that they had the precautioix 
to form magazines of forage and provifions. I imagine that 
each (bldier carried a quantity of provifions fufficient to fub- 
fift him for a certain time. We know that this was the prac* 
tice of the Ifraelites ', the Greeks f, and Romans *. Thta 
cuftom, it appears^ prevailed in the days of Mofes, and pro^ 
bably before. The fcripture tells us, that when the Ifi?elite» 
went out of Egypt, they took meal^ and puttiilg it in t&ck 
cloaks, laid it on their fiioulders •. It is probalble ^is iiad 
l^een their pradice in former times when they went to war. 
Each foldier carried his own provifion of corn or meat. Ia 
thefe diftant ages every one ufed to grind his own grain, ei- 
ther between two ftones, or in fmall hand-mills. They ba- 
ked their bread, not in ovens, but under the a(hes, or on flat 
ftones or plates of metal. This is ftill the pra<^ice all over 
the eaft *. Befides, the firft men led a very abftemious and 
frugal life. It was then much eafier to. fubfift armies than it 
is at prefent. The favages of America furnilh more than 



» Dcut. c 33. V. 29. 9 Plato in Tim. p. 1044. D. 

» I Sam. c. 17. V. 17. See Ctlmet, t.Z. p. su* 

' Suid. voce "E^dFT^ o-it/, 1. 1 . p. 93o.> Schol. AH^optiaD, ad £q\aC v* 
1077. p. 219. ; ad Acliarn. v.i96.p.243- v, 1096. p. 274.. 
* Ccfar, debeltoGallt. 1. 1, n. 4- ; T. Livius, 1. 41, n^ a. 1. 45, n. t. 
■ Exod. c.Ji. V.34.* 
« See pff^i b. 2. di. u p.. X03, & 104^ 
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fuffident proo^ of this y. Let us add, thai their i?3Ai|^ifgft^, 
as I imagine, were not long. , They made war ivith gfWt 
qulckne^ and impetuofity. There were then no plicis of 
ftrength to ftop the progrefs of an arin^'. A fmgld vic- 
tory laid an immenfe country open to life coii^u^rori^* 
They feised on every thing, clpecially ott all pVbvi- 
fions s. 

With rt^rd to forage, tfee ancients had tio occdibft to 
give theriifelves much trouble, as they had no tavulty \h thtit 
sutnies, as thefe armies were not numerous, n6V intrifmb^red 
with much luggage. Evert when they begah to make life of 
horfcs in war, their maintenance would not gh^e thent ittndr 
trouble. As tlie cavalry in the ancitnt armlet iverfe btft few, 
they would always find fufficieht forage in the fields: 
. As to incampmerits, we cannot fpeak v^ith tertaihiy aboaf 
them. We know not what was the pYlftite of the firft agcy 
in this particuW. We fee that the ufe of tents was exc^- 
ing ancient* Tie patriarchs had no othef habitatiorts •• Tfiey' 
might therefore make lift of tents very early in fatilitary ex- 
peditions, feiit does it follow froih thehce, that in the ages 
we are now fpeakinff of, they khew the art of ftfltnhlg a catnp, 
that is, of pofting tbemfelves to advahtage, of pitching dicir 
tents in lines, of mtrendiirig ? &c. This is xVhat I dare hot 
affirm. Xenophon feiys, that the natioliS of Alia futroundeJ 
their camps with very deep ditches, and fdmctimes even for- 
tified them With ftrorig palifadoes *. But the ages of which 
that author wrote, were fo long psofterior to thofe we itt 
now examining, that we can hardly garfier any thing fh>m 
him, concerning the primitive cuftoms of the natrons he Q)eak$ 
of. 

One thing which has always diftirigulihed civilized liationi 
from lavages, is, that the former knew how to johi milhaty 
difcipline to natural courage,, to obey tfteir commanders; kcepi 
their ranks, and reftrain the fallies 6f i-alb impetuous fiiry, 

7 See )e voyage de Frezier« p. 57.& 62. ; Moeurs des iauvages, t. 2. p. 247« 
« See Gen. c. i4.v:n. 

• Gen. c. 9. v. 21. c. 11, v. 8. cij i; i8» ■■ , 

^ Cywp, I. 3. P^ to. Ly 
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We can fay nothing concerning dieir manner of dnwing- up 
their tnx^ in the primitive ages, nor df the order diey ob^ 
ferved in battle. Originally the taAic art had no fixed prin* 
ciples ; they engaged in a tumultuary manner, without rulc» 
order, or difci^ine. Military ranks of convnand were not 
ihen inftituted. It is alfo provable, that they had no idea of 
Jlandards or colours «. But experience would foon n»ke 
them lenfible how dangerous a thing it was to have no otber 
jguide in battle but blind impulfe. They would pre(ently 
difcover, that many precautions were neceflary to be taken to 
fecure fuccels. Thefe refiedions produced the feveral evolu- 
tions, and other military arts pra^ifed by civilised nations. 
It then became neceflary to chufe a certain number of per- 
fons, to dire& the fevend movements of an army, to give the 
neceflary orders, and fee them executed. I know not at what:' 
time the cuftom was introduced of dividing troops into HSk-^ 
rent bodies, and putting a certain number of men under the 
command of a certain number of officers. I find frequent 
mention in fcripture of the genera] of the army of Abimelech. 
This prince reigned in Gerar in the days of Abraham '• I 
fee likewifc, that from before Jofeph*s dme there was a com- 
mander in chief of the army in Egypt •• But I find no where 
any mention of inferior oflicers, and I doubt very much 
whether the different fubordinate military ranks were inftitu-* 
ted in the ages now under our confideration. 

I cannot fay this of colours and military enfigns* Every 
thing inclines us to think that th^fc ftandarids for guiding the 
troops in battle, for dire£Hng them how to rally, and to know 
each other, were very early invented. We know not indeed 
in what age or in what country thefe were firft ufed, bat the 
ufe of them muft have been extremely ancient. We fee, that 
the Ilraelites, in the wilderiiefs, marched in different divifioiis, 
every one, it is faid, under the ftandard and enfign of his 
own tribe and company '. It is probable, that Mofes had 
learned the 'ufe of fbndards from the Egyptians, who had 

« Sec Diod. 1. 1. p. ^. 97. ft 100. ' Geo. c. ai. v. lO* 

9 IbSa, c 09. V, I. 9 NTim.e. a* v. a. 
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been aoqitainted with them in the vonoteft age» •^ Befides^ 
thk invention feems pretty obvious, and would not require 
^erjr deep refleftion. It is not, as we fee, unknown to the 
iavages K 

' The ttfe of inftruments of martial muiic, as trumpets, cla- 
rions, &c. was extremely ancient, and the idea of them very 
natui^ >. The firft man who happened to blow into a reed, 
a horn, or large (hell, would be ftruck with the feund. It 
would prefently occur, that this difcovery might be of great 
tifemwar, either for publMhing the orders of the general, and 
acquainting the troops with what they had to do, or even for 
animating them to battle. The firft inftruments of martiad 
mullc would be large reeds, pieces of hollow wood, big Ihells^ 
the horns of animals, &c; All thefe kinds of trumpets an- 
ciently were k, and ftill are ufed in feveral countries ^ Thfa 
difcovery would be gradually imprbved, by imitating, in me^ 
tal, the ftru£hire of thofe natural bodies^ which, by blowing 
into them, gave a loud alarming found. It was in this man- 
ner the trumpet was invented. I {hall not take the trouble to 
mention the uncertain traditions of profane authors about the 
invention of this inftrumcnt. I believe it to be much more- 
ancient than they make it. It is fpoke of in Job «, as an 
inflrument already ufed in war, and employed in founding 
the charge >• It is faid alfo, that Mofes commanded two 
trumpets to be made of beaten filv^r •. This is fufiicient to 
fhew the great antiquity of this inftrumcnt. Ifliall only ob- 
rierve further, that trumpets in ancient times were moft con>« 



f See Died. 1. x. p. ico. lat, 

^ Moeurs dei fauvages, t. a. p. Kj^. 

*Job, C.39. V.24. 25- 

k See Vtrr. de iing. Lat. 1. 4. p. 19. vca Armt. ; "Vlfgi). Xxidd. 1. 6. «^ 

^7X ; St.ra>. 1. 15. p. 1041. C; Hygin, fab. 235- ; Opufcul.mythol. p. iia.; 

Anclennes lelationt des Indesdc de la Cbine, p. 3*1 Hift. det Incas, t. z. p. 

• ^87. ; Scbo). Hom. ad Ubr. z8. Ittad. v. 219. ; Potter, arcbsQitQg. Gr. 1. 3. c. 9. 

p. 480. 

> Voyage de Frczier, p. 574 & to. ; Rec. dea voyages dc la compagn. des 
Ifid. Holland, t. 4* p. 3»o. ; Vayag. de Jean de Lery, p. 336. ; Hift. gea« 
4es voyag. t. 1. p. i4- ; Mem.de Trev. Novembte 1714. p. 196a. 

» Chap. 39, ▼. 24. a5- " ld« ibW* 

• X^mn. c. 10. ▼. a. c. 3«. ▼• *• 
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jpf^j m^S^ cqjp^ J, a v^ef^ yjucb jj^cf ^ wy ffP^^^^Pt 

I^^'fu/nih ?y^^^y^. ^^ prefept by all Qfliiai^f 4^ <tf9^ 
appear to me to have been fo ancient as trumpets, -^e find 
suppdi^tf^d^ti^ bpivirever, in /bme ^auI^qis ^ch feeo^ to 
pyjktr^^i^ iihis <;\pi^o ^ > but tbcy fiTP bif ttdod wifh fo ijo^jiqr 
f^s, /J^at .^ ip not ^|)wr Jto nw fyj^ci^^c to fjAjti^enr 
l^cate a la(^.. ()/ v^hicb w^e iifi4 AO ot))€r yc^fjp in all »n* 
fijuitjr. . jitfet us ppjff fay a jfew .WQr4$ 9/ tjbat p^ .of db^ 
pijitary jurt }^^icb relate? to fb» <tefqu:^ MV^ ^e a^tsick qf 
fjacfi^. 

i i^agv^ ^t oven, jup. tbe very fiifi ^es^ ff^t Jbave fiKQp 
npi;i<w of the isWfter of fo^-jufying a^ 4ejF(?i^diflg ^aces. 
jtjatutc lw« iHfipted QMt tlie af;t of fo/tifigfitgiyjgi. In ^ Qpiwr 
^i^ Wf xi\wt witb feme pjaccs .^f ff^k » fi^iM^om 4^ to 
.CA^bJlf a j^i^i^i .nurrvber of tr<^ps to reii^ a much faperigrr 
forqp. T^cy ayili have ^qon jgerceived the great ufe tl^at 
^loigj^t b,^ ^ip of fuch .^,fQnjg; ^fts, ^o 4^fend the entrapoe 
1(1 to a co^unU'y^ tQ jetir^ to in cafe of inferiority of for€;e, or 
of 9 defeat. Thcfe fird obfervauons would lead them to 
^he,art qf fortifying places They would foQn endeavour tp 
fi^cure tow,n$ and cities frj^m. invafions. Thefe were original- 
}y pffdi and vi(itl^out defence. Nothing c^ftr\ided the «{- 
tra^ice of a yifiorLous arnjiv. ,Sucht fp"" example, in all 
ftrobRbili^y, were ^e cities, ^f Sodom an^ Gonr^orrah^ in the 
^^s,q{ Abraham. For we iii^ .Chedorlaomer entered, aod 
pl,u,nd/ered vth^em ,i^iiin:\e4iately after his viftory over the kings 
of Pentapolis *■. 

By degrees, methods were found to render cities defen-^ 
iible. In the firft ages, no doubt, they contented th^« 
felves with digging a broad and deep .dii^.h i^Qund about 
themji the earth being thrown gut on the fide towards the 
pla^c^ fofir^e^ a kind of rati^ipart. After this they \fCgiiin to 
think of furroundiug them with walls. Theie piecaut^Q^ 
,Vog^d be fufl^cient, in the firft j^ges, to defend cities^ from 

> Vir^Jl. iln^ij. J- 6. V. 165. 
' < Died. I. ». p. 152. 

'Gtn.Q, 14. V. 10. XX. ct 1^ 

the 
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the firft eflbits 'of a vidtxrioas enemy. For in thefe times 
tfaey muft have been very ignorant in the art of befieging 
places. In all ages, the arts of defence and of attack of 
places have bedn propoitiohed ta one another. 

As wars became more frequent^ the arts of defetiding 
and of befieging cities would be reci{>rocaUy improved. Se- 
veral metbodt wobM be fuecei&vely inventedi But this is not 
the proper place to mention them. I do not imagine^ that this 
fKut of the miKtaty art had made any great progress in the 
ages now under our confidei^on. 

I acknowledge there is a great deal faid in the hiftories of 
Kinus and Semiramis, of the grandeur and beauty of the 
fortifications of fti^lria, and of the long defence which that 
dty made ^ Bat this, I am perfuaded, ought to be ranked 
hi the number of thofe fables widi which Ctefias and other 
Greek writers have incumbered the hiftories of NinUs and 
Semiramts. This is the only example of this kind to be 
found in the hii^ory of the ages we are now examining, in ' 
which th&e is not one word laid of fieges, or any thing that 
has relation to them. I do not, however^ pretend to infer 
(Vom thence, that all means of defending places were then 
quite unknown, but only that this art was veiy imperfed^. 
The rapidity of the con^uefts of Ofuris, Bacchus, the Titan$9 
iand even of Ninus and Semiramis, is a proof of this. Could 
thefe princes, in the fliort fpacc of a few years, have fubdued 
fuch an immenfe trad of country, if the art of fortification 
had then been brought to any tolerable degree of perfedion \ 
They muft often have met with places which would have re* 
tarded the rapidity of their progrefs. I am perfuaded, there- 
fore, that there were then but very few fortified cities, and 
that the fortifications of thefe few were very imperfcft. We 
fiiall fee reafon to be convinced of this, when I give an*ac« 
count of the conquefts of Sefoftris, in the fecond part of this 
work *. 

This, I imagine, is almoft all that can be faid at prefent 
on t)ie military art. I fhall only propofe a few reflexions. 

't>iod. J. 2. p, 118. \i% y B. 5. chap, u 

Vol. I. S f Dfk 
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on the fpirit with which they made war in thefe (irft agcs^ 
and the way in which conquerors ufed their vi£k>ries. 

All the remaining monuments of antiquity (hew, that thefe 
firft wars were carried on with extreme ficrcencfs and barba- 
rity. They plundered and laid wafte towns and ceuntries, 
nothing was (pared. Nations at war aimed at nothing left 
than the entire deftrudion and extermination of each other. 
l*his cruel rage put them upon poifoning their arrows ; a 
horrjd practice, which never could have been invented or 
admitted but by the moft favage nations, in the moft barfas^ 
' rous ages, fuch as thofe of which we are now treating *. The 
confequences of their vi£kories were as horrible as their bat- 
tles. They mailacred and cut the throats of whole nations >. 
. Sovereigns were no more refpeded than the lowcft of the»r 
fubje^. Through the fabulous tales and extravagant ex- 
aggerations which disfigure the hiftoryof Ninus, we may ftiU 
difcern the' cruel fanguinary fpirit which reigned in the ynss 
of thefe primitive. ages. 

Ninus attacks, defeats, and takes tbe King of Babylon. 
How does he ufe his vidory ? He puts the captive monarch 
. and all his children to death. He then turns his arms againft 
the MedeSi and conquers them. Their King is taken ; the 
cruel Affyrian crucifies him, his Queen, and their fcven chil- 
dren y. That which wc now call the law of nations, a law 
. facred and inviolable, both in peace and war, was quite un> 
known in thefe primitive times. The mildcft treatment 
which a conquered nation couW hope for, was to be carried 
. into captivity ». 

It is in the abufe which thefe firft conquerors marfc of their' 
viftories, wc muft look for the origin of the law of flavery, 
that odious law which yft find eibUifbcd in an antiquity alm(>ft 
immemorial •* I have faid, that originally they gave no quar- 
ter to the conquered. But covctoufnefs, which finds a place 
in the moft fierce and cruel bofoms, came to the af&ftance of 

/ 

» Sec Job, c. 6. V. 4. according to the Hebrr w. 
» Gen. c. 14. V. 5. 6. 7. y Diod. I. 2. p. 114. 

» Sec Gen. c. 14. v. 14. c. 51. v. a6. 
• Gtn. c. 17. V. 1%, and ^< 

humanity. 
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humanity. Conquerors began to difcern their true intfreft, 
and the beft ufes they might make of their viftorie?. They 
confidered, that infield of butchering their conquered enemies, 
it would be better to m^ke them (laves, and to employ them 
in fuch labours and drudgery as they thought proper. By 
this means they procured themfelves real ^nd folid advantages. 
Befides, they could fell their prifoners, when they had a' 
greater number than they thought proper to keep *. Thus 
avarice put ^ ftop to flaughter and bloodflied. The fame* 
principle, together with ambition, prevented the devaftation 
of countries. Conquerors became fenfible, that the acquifi- 
tion of kingdoms would be of no vjilup, if they entirely ruin- 
ed them, 

Men cannot always live in a ftate of war. After fome time, 
it becomes neceflary to lay down their arms, and put an end 
to hoftilities. TTie firft treaty of peace was owing to this 
mutual imbecillity of two contending nations. Neceflity made 
theip both think of the means qf procuring tranquillity. 
They agreed at laft to terminate their difputei by ? folemn 
treaty, which might regulate their mutual pretenfion?, reftore 
union and concord, and fecure the peace of both pations. 
We have examples in fcripture of fuch treaties of peace made 
in the moft ancient times. We even fee, that in thefe age^ 
they knew how to take meafures for preventing future ani- 
mofities and di(i)ute$ «». Their manner of making thcfe fo- 
lemn deeds in thefe times, deferves to ^e defcribedt 

The public good required, i(i all ages, that the memory 
pf treaties of peace and alliance (hould be preferred., I have 
taken notice in the preceding books, that the art of writing 
was unknown in the firft ages, I have given an account 
likewife of the methods which were Invented originally to 
fupply this defe<3, and afcertain the tenour of public deeds. 
We have feen that all agreements were then tranfa6^cd in the 
prefence of witnefles «. But in folemn tra^fa^ions, fuch ^ 

• Vfndere cftm pafis c/ifi/vuw, occtdrrg ncU : 
Ssrvirt utilUr. Hor. e^nft. 1. f. cp. i6. v. 69. 
' r, 46. 8c 29 Ac 
M89. 
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treaties of peace or alliance, befides wttnefle% diey obfenned 

certain formalities, equally proper to afcertain their authen- 
ticity, and perpetuate their memory. They fct up an altar^ 
planted a grove, ere&ed monuments of ftone, iacrificcd vio» 
tims, gave a commemorative name to the place where tliefe 
'tranfa^ions had palled, &c. Both fcripture and profane 
hiftory furniih feveral examples of thefe primitive pradiccs. 

On a certain occadon, Abimelecl^, King of Gerar, came 
to Abraham, and required of this patriarcK to. (wear by the 
name of God^ that he would not hurt his pofterity, or cio 
any injury to his fubje&s. Abraham promifed all this, but 
then complained to Abtmelech of the violent manna: ia 
which his fubjefb had deprived him of a well which he 
had dug. Abimelech declared his ignoraiice of what 
had been done. Abraham then makes an alliance with 
Abimelech, and taking feven iheep, he gives them to that 
prince, faying, *< Thou (halt take thefe feyen (heep of my 
^' hand, that they may be a witnefs upto me» that I have 
*< digged this well '.'' Mofes adds, that they called the place 
where this alliance was ms^de, Beerjhehay that is, the wM of 
the oath^ becaufe Abraham and Abimelech had there oontrad- 
^ and fworn mutually an alliance. 

When Jacob madp an agreement with Labaui, the fcrip-, 
ture fays, he topk a ftone, and having fet it up for a monu*. 
ment, he ordered his people to bring other ftones, which 
being formed into a heap, Laban fays to Jacob, *' This heap 
^* and thefe ftor\es (hall be a witnefs between me and thee.^ 
Lahan called this heap of ftones, The. heap tf witnefs^ an<J 
Jacob called it The heap of w'ltnejjing ; each, it is feid, accor- 
ding to the idiom of his own language. The place was thence 
forward called Galced •. 

Thefe primitive cuftoms continued a long time, even af- 
ter the irjvention of writing. Homer furn\ihes ^ proof of 

^ Geo. c. 21. V. %^. See aJfoc. 26. v. 15. iS. 20. 

A we» was not a trifling matter in thefe countries wlierc wat^ waseztremely 
fcarce, and not to be come at without much difficulty and labour. Wdls were 
very valuiible cftates to people whofc wliole wc4th confided in their cattle. 

• arn.c.3i.y.44.&c. 
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this ia bis account of a treaty of peace between tbe Greeks 
and Trojans. 

The Greeks and Trojans being ready to engage, propofed 
to terminate their difference?, by a fingle combat betweea 
Paris aild Menelaus. They ftipulate the conditions on each 
fide^ according to the event of the combat. Priam an4 
Agamemnon advance into the middle, between the two ar- 
mies, I^uubs are brought for facrifices, and wine for liba- 
tions. Agameqifion cuts a lock of wool from the head of 
the lambs. The Greek and Trojan heralds give fome of it 
to the chiefs of each army. Agamemnon proclaimed the 
conditions of the treaty with a loud voice* The lambs werQ 
facriiiced, the libations made, and thus the agreement was 
iiatified without .any further formalities '. Thefe methods were 
fufficient to authenticate treatie$ of peace in thefe remote ages, 
when the articles of them were few and plain. I do not know 
whether they were more religioully obferved then than they, 
have been ftnce. 

Having thus difirufled the feveral particulars that have any 
gelation to the military art, it may not, I think, be impropef 
to ftop a. moment, toconfider what muft have been the confe- 
quences of wars and conquefts in thefe primitive times, and 
what changes muft have refulted from them, in tbe cir- 
cumftan^es aqd condition of the feveral nations of the 
world. 

. Though hiftory affords us but little light into the events 
which happened in the ages we are now conijdcring, yet we 
piay difcover, that there were fome very confiderable and ex- 
tenflve empires formed even in thefe times. Chedorlaomer, 
Ninus, and, i^o doubt, feveral other conquerors whofe names 
and vidories have not been handed down to us, extended 
their authority over feveral countries, and united various ci- 
ties and kingdoms under their dominion, even in thefe firft* 
ages after the deluge. It is not only on account of the pro- 
grefs of the military arts, that thefe conquefts merit our atten- 
tion ; we ought, 1 will fay it, to confider them in a more 
genera], and much more interefting point of view. 

f IK«l.].3.v.86.&c. 

When 
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When we refleft on the various evils which flow from war, 
we cannot but look upon it as one of the moft terrible ca- 
lamities that affltft mankind. Yet we muft acknowledge, that 
much good has rcfulted from this great evil. Wars, and the 
revolutions which they have occafioncd^ have mingled man- 
kind together, and blended their fentiments, manners, and lan- 
guages a thoufand difFerent ways. This has been of infinite 
advanta^ to the world : by this means knowledge has been 
increafed and propagated, and difcoveries have been multi- 
plied. Conquefts, by uniting many nations under one (bvc- 
reign, have formed great and powerful empires, out of -the 
ruins of many petty ftates. In thcfe great empires, men 
began infcnfibly to form dearer views of politics, juAer and 
more falutary notions of government. Experience taught them 
to avoid the errors which had occafioned the ruin of the na- 
tions whom they had fubdued, and put them upon taking mea« 
Cures to prevent furprifes, invafions, and the like misfortunes. 
With thefe views they fortified cities, fecured fuch pafTes as 
might have admitted an enemy into their country, and kept a 
certain number of troops conftantly on foot. By thcfe pre-. 
cautions feveral ftates rendered themfelves formidable to dieir 
neighbours, and none durft Ijghtly attack powers which were 
every way fo refpeftable. The interior parts of fuch mighty 
monarchies, were no longer expofed to ravages and devaila^ 
tions. War was driven far from the centre, and only infefted 
the frontiers. The inhabitants of the country and of the 
cities began to breathe in fafety. The caianiities which con-* 
quefts and revolutions had occaTioned, difappeared \ but the 
bleiSngs which they bad produced, remained. Ingenious and 
aSive fpirits, encouraged by the repofe which they enjoyed^ 
devoted themfelves to ftudy. It was in the bofora of great 
fsmpires, the arts were invented, and the fcience; l^d theii^ 
^irth c. 

f %ct fufra, b, ^. chap. 3. p. 139. ; and b, 3. chap, 6. p, 27*. &c. 
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QT Manners and Cujloms *. 

TM £ ways of thinking, and cuftoms peculiar to t 
people, are derived, partly ffom the climate in 
which Providence has placed them, partly from the 

» 

* or all the fubse^s we haTfi had Occafion to (wak upon, there is oooe rtore 
cinious and interefling, than this of manners and cuftoms : and at the fame 
tHne, there is none of which it i^inore difficult to gite actear and precift 
definition The(e words, mamiers, cujhms, ufagesi etcite ideas in our minds 
more eafijy felt than expreffed. I imagine, however; that we may underftand 
by the mahners of a people, their v(ray of ludging on the morality of human 
Aclions, and the prmctples which they conftantly follow, with regard to vice 
and virtue. \Vhat is morality but the fcieace of manners^ that h, of thofe 
(principles which form the heart to virtue, and of thofe adllons which are 
agreeable cfr contfary td that facfed and irtimutable order which Ought to 
regulate out whole conduct? It muit be owned chat all the teti^ni of 
the world have agreea pretty well on this impoftaot article. The fQndap- 
Inental principtes of morality do n6t feam to have been affcdleri by thofe 
preincfices which arife firom difference Of ger^QS, cfimate, tud goveftf* 
fnent. 

Cuftoms, again, are certain habitudes and pradiccs in the common affairs of 
civil life, certain rules which direft the external deportment of a people ei- 
ther in their public appearance^ or their domefttc oBCononiy. In this bool^, 
therefore, I c6nfkler thefe two objeds in one point of view, which in philo- 
fophical precifion are very diftinfl. 

But whatever real difference there may be betwcto manners and cuftomS« 
tbeCe two words in many languages are almoll fyhonymous. Manmrs In 
Kngltfh, maun in French, nmei in Latin, coflutni in Italian, ctflumlres in Spa- 
hifh, fignify equally matmers and cujldnii. In Gr^k, all the difference between 
5.^«<, manners, and /^?, ct/Jfbms, confifls In 6ne letter. It would be 
eafy to prove, that originally H^«f had both thefe fignrfications. This 
atfiniry, nodbubt, aiifes from hence, that, in all ages and countries, manners 
f ave had a great influence upon cufloms, and cuftoms upon manners. It has 
even been very long before feveraf nations had any ifianners, properly fo 
called. Ilhal) ufe thefe two words, therefore, inannen and ftf^omi,* indif- 
ferently, without reflriftingmyfcif to a ftrift philofophical precifion. It woaid 
be very dlfficaTt, if not impofliMc, to diflingulfti precifcly what belongs to 
tnamiers, and what to cuftoms, in fpeaklng of nationsi in thefe ages, which 
liid but confufed notions of both. 

degrees 
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degrees of knowledge tfacy have pofleflcd in each period, and 
partly from various accidental and temporary caufes. Accord- 
ingly^ we may often obferve a very, vifible diiFercnce between 
the manners of a nation in one age and in another, and fome- 
times even in the fame age. ^ There are, however, a great 
number of ancient cuftoms which have been eftabliihed, we 
cannot well tell, either how dr wherefore. Time has fiic- 
ceifively aboliflied or confirmed them, and it would be aimoft 
as difficult to give a reafon for the new cuftoms as for the old: 
Such changes indeed were not very frequent in the firft ages: 
in general, we may perceive in them a great conftancy of man- 
ners and uniformity of cuftoms. The feveral nations whofe 
ancient, hlftory has come down to us, may have varied, bow- 
ever, in this particular, in fo long a courfe of ages* 

It is in vain to look for fettled maxims of condud, or con- 
ftftent principles of morality, but among civilized nations. 
It was the reunion of families, which gave birth to the man- 
ners and cuftoms of all the different nations of the world; I 
* have faid elfewherei that the firft laws were eftablifl&ed bj 
tacit agreement. It was the fame with the manners and 
cuftoms of civil life. As foon as a fociety was formed, the 
fiiembers which compofed it, tacitly agreed to obferve fuch 
or fuch principles of morah'ty, to follow fuch or fuch modes 
in their external deportment. But. if it is eafy to afign rea- 
fons for the eftabliftimcnt of the grea^eft part of the primitire 
laws5 it is as difficult to explain the motives which made the 
iirft focieties adopt a number of cuftoms which appear dircdlj 
contrary to reafon and good fenfe. They feera to have been 
di&at^d by mere caprice and whim. For this reafon, it is in 
this particular of cuftoms and manners, that natiohs, even the 
moft civilized, differ the moft fenfibly. We fee the fame 
•cuftom, the fame rule of behaviour* altia-nately approved in 
one country, and condemned in another. In one place, fuch 
an a£tion is condemned as a capital offence againft good man- 
ners, in another place it is countenanced and recommended. 
What would be the moft ftiocking rudenefs in one country, is 
the higheft refinement of politcncfs in another. I fliall not 

purfce 



purfue this parallel any further^ though It might he carried on 
almoft without end; 

But amidft that prodigious variety of cuftom$ which cha- 
raAerize different nations, we may ftill perceive a pretty gene- 
ral agreenient on (bme particular fubjeds. I do not defign to 
quote any of the great fuhdkmental principles of morality^ 
ingr^ven on the hearts of all men by the Supreme Being, and 
wfthout which no fociety can fubfift -, I fpeak only of thofe 
tuftoms which aflTedl nothing but the common intercourfe of 
civil life. There are fome of thefe in Which all natiohs fecm 
to agree. For example, in all ages, and In all countries^ not 
excepting even the favages, it has been a cuflom to diftinguifh 
the two (exes by their different garbSi There have been 
Ijkewife, in all times and places, certain exterior ornaments 
and decorations to diftinguifh perfons invefted with high dig^ 
nities, and to render them confpicuous. The keeping folemn 
feftivals on fome particular occafions, is a cuftom which has 
always and every where prevailed. But for one of thefe cuftoms 
which are common to all nations, and itiay be eafily account'*^ 
ed for *^ we meet with a multitude of others, fo various and 
whimfical, that it would open a boundlefs field for fpeculatioD^ 
if we attempted to difcover their caufes* But this is no part 
of my defign. My intention is, to relate the peculiar man^ 
ners and cuftoms of the. feveral nations whofe hiftory falls 
Within the compafs of this work, and to reprefent them fuch 
as they have been, in the feveral periods into which it is dl<^ 
Tided. 

Them^nherft of a nation, withtmt doubt, is the moft in-- 
terefting part of its hiftoiy. We cannot give a fair reprefen* 
tation of thefe^ without carefully ftudying what has been in 
each period its prevailing genius and moral chara&er, that is, 
what have been its fentiments of virtue and vice, of the pointr 
of honour, of the rites and ceremonies of civil life. Their 
ilomfefHc life, their manner of converfuig together in fociety^ 

• 
* Tbefe caftomi, coihmon t6 all tgf s snd nations, confirm what Mbffs hat 
-faid of the creation of the world, andiironKly prove that tU iti iijttAbltaDti 
«re defcCDdcd Ih«»i00e aofl tl^ fiune.faouly . 
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the forms of their politenefs, their public and private amufc'' 
fnents, muft alfo be defcribed. In a word, it will be neceilVy 
to exKmine, in every period, in what degree the arts admi- 
niilered to the neceffiiicS) the recreations, and the luxuries of 
life. 

But it 18 impolBble to give a proper defcription of the man- 
ncrs of a people without having had a very intimate perfonal 
acquaintance wich them, or having carefully ftiidied feme 
faithful circumftantial hiftories of them^ This will Ihow, 
how impoiHblc it is for us at prefent to treat of the manners 
of the greateft part of ancient nations with exadncfs. Let 
us endeavour, however, to draw a flight (ketch, and give (bme 
imperfe£i ideas of the manners and cufloms of thofc agei 
which are the fubjed of this firft part of our work. 

We may perceive, in general, great iimplicity, little pomp^ 
parade, and ceremony in themanners of the moft ancient nations. 
Some writers have beftowed prodigious praifes on this fimpli* 
city of life, and on that account extolled thefe primitive ages 
above all others. This is not the proper place to difcufs this 
queftion, which ftiall be examined by and by. We fliall only 
' obferve in pafiing, that it is eafy to penetrate into the caufes 
of this boafted plainnefs and fimplfcity< The matifiers of a 
people always bear a proportion to the progrefe they have madfc 
in the arts and fciences. Their way of living in the primitive 
ages, for this reafon, mult neceflarily have been very fimple, 
or rather rude, through their ignorance of thofe arts which 
procure the comforts and convenienctes of life. They could 
then /orm no; idea of a fumptuous^ luxurious life ; and were 
Grangers to all delicacy^ elegance, and refinement of tnanners^ 
How could they think of* gratifying taftes which theft had n6 
exifteric^ \ A rclifh fof the conveniencies and elcgaftcles of 
Jife, is the fruit of time, and the confcquence of increafmg 
Jcnowledge> It was experience which introduced choice and 
variety into life, experience which gave birth to fa/hion, which 
has extended its enlpire over at! ages and nations. If the 
fkril men, therefore, led a parfimonious and fimple life, it was 
not from choice and priiiciple, but from necefficy, and their 
i;;norance of one more agreeable* For no iboner did the feve- 
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ral natfons become acquainted with the arts of elegance and 
refinement, than they made all poffibie hafte' to enjoy them. 
The fa£b we are going to mention will, we hope, put ^11 thitj 
fceyond doubt. 



c H A p: L 

Of Afia. 

WE have not fufficjent knowledge of the events which 
happened in the greateft part of A(Ta, in the ages we are 
now examining, to enable us to give an exad and full account 
of the manners of its firft inhabitants, Thp holy fcriptures are 
the only books which furnilh us wi?h any materials on this 
fubje<3, and thefe relate only to the people of Paleftine, and 
the adjacent countries. W^ muft, therefore, expedl much 
drinefs and fterility \v\ this firft period, \Yc muft even come 
down to the age of Abrah;im, before we can dlfcover thq 
faintcft traces of the manners and cuftoms which prevailed 
in the cbrpmbn afFairs of life,- We fhall fay nothing at all of 
the ideas they then had of morality, and the duties of foci-' 
ety. We are totally ignorant of their fcntiments on thefe im-. 
portant fubie<33, 

I have already faid, that fimpHcity was the diftinguilhing 
charafteriftic of thefe firft ages. Their food 15 an evident; 
proof of this. We find no mention of fauces, ragouts, or even 
of any kind of game or venifon, in the dcfcription given us in 
fcripture of the entertainment provided by Abrahaip for the 
three angeU who appeared to him in the plains of Mamre. This 
patriarch ferved up to them, a calf roafted, or rather broiled, 
piilk, blotter, new bread bat;ed in the a(hes^^ This was^tho 
whole feaft ; a proof that their entertainments In thefe ages 
were more folid than delicate. Abraham, no doubt^ defigiicti 
(o treat his guefts in the beft manner he could ; and we mul^ 

«■ 

* e^n. c. x8, V. 6. &c. 



itmember, that this patriarch was vcfy ridi in goU and Elytx% 
^ocks and flaves «. We may confider this entenaioiiieiit^pix>* 
vid^ for the three angels, as the model of a magnifirrttt feaft, 
and from thence judge, what was the manner of rntrrtaining 
fplendidly in thefe times. . . 

We might be inclined to think alfo, that the firft men mufl 
have been prodigious eaters. Is it not aftoniihing to fee a whole 
calf, and almoft fifty-fix ponnd of bread, (erved up to three 
peribns * i Rebecca drefled for Ifaac, two kids for one meal ', 
This circumftance is the more remarkable, as in warm coun* 
tries, fuch as Paleftine, men ufe much lefe food than in colder 
or more temperate climates. I fiiould rather iacline to attri* 
^ute this cuftom of ferving up fuch enormous quantities of 
meat, to the genius and manners of thefe times, when magni^ 
licence, it is probable, confifted in prefenting their gucfts with 
much more food than they could poffibly ufe ft 

As focieties became more civilized, and ehjayed greater 
plenty and variety, a tafte for elegance and good living was 
introduced. This appears from the fpeech of Ifaac to Efau, 
diredling hjm how to repder himfelf wonhy of his benediAion; 
** Go out to the field," faid he, ** and take me fome veiiifoo ; 
** and make me favoury meat, fuch as I love •/' The fc* 
quel of this ftory proves ftill more clearly, that the art of 
drei&ng meat in various ways was then known and pradifed. 
Rebecca, who overheard this difcourfe, and had a mind to 
fubftitutc Jacob in the place of Efau, commanded him to bring 
her two of the bed kids : thefe (he drefled in fuch a manners 
that Ifaac was deceived, and took them for venifon <• The 
fcripture adds, that Jacob prefented wine to his father, za\ 
that he drank it '. ' 

Mofes does not give us any further information on this fub- 
jcA, with refpeft to the patriarchs. We may prefume, that 
the luxury of the table was not carried much farther among 
other natio|i$. Wc^find no mentiop of eggs, or fowls, axnong 

*« Grn. c. %x. V. ^s- 

• I follow the caiculatjon of M Tfcary, Maun des I&seUtei, ( 4^ p. 15. 

* Gen. c. 27. V. 9. • 

^ To this day, one part of the magnificence of entertabianeots coofifti ia 
%rt\X. abundance in all countries, 
f ecn, c, »7. v. 3, 4, ' Ibid, v, 9, & fs, tVifiAr 
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tlie people of thcTe primitive times, v^iofe hiftoiy we are ac« 

Suainted with ; and confequently it iar highly probabk theyr 
id not ufe them. 

We cannot (ay the fimie of fruits, pulfe, and herbs. The 
patriarchs, according to all appearance, eat of thefeT 'Fruita 
^K-e 4 kind of food fo natural, that it muft have been known 
from the very beginning. Further, among the pre&nts which 
Jacob commanded his fons to carry to Jofeph, to gain his fa^ 
vour, the fcripture mentions nuts and almonds ^ ; a proof that 
thefe fruits were then both ufed, and much prised. Honey, is 
there mentioned as one of the prefents they were to ofer. 

As to pulfe, all interpreters, and the greateft part of com* 
mentators, agree, that the meat for which £fau fold his birth* 
right, was a difh of lentils K Meii could not long be igno-» 
rant of the arts of cultivating and dreiling thi& kind of food^ 
4LS I think I have fufiiciently proved in the preceding books k. 

As to iifh, there is no mention of it in Geneils. We cannot 
however, conclude, merely from the fllence of Mofes, that 
the people of Paleftine did not then ufe it. For Sanchoniatho, 
who is undoubtedly one of the moft ancient writers, ex|>refdly 
names fiihing among the firft ijwentions which people afcribed 
to their heroes », 

We fee, that, in the days of Abraham, it was the common 
praSice to make two meals a-day. This patriarch enter- 
tained the angels towards noon« ;• and Lot entertained them 
at fupper, in the evening of the fame day »• It is probable 
they then eat in a fitting pofture. The cuftom of ftretch- 
$ng themfelves upon beds at their meals, I imagine, was not fo 
fbon introduced. 

The utenfils for houfe-keeping, fuch as plates, pots, and 
cups, would be originally of earth or wood. As mankind 
improved in arts and policy, their natural tafte for refinement 
and magnificence would begin to (how itfe]f. The difcovery 
of metallurgy would enable them to gratify this tafte. VefleU 



» Grti. c 43. v. IX. * Ibid. c. %S> v. 34, 

» Sufra, b. ». c. i. art. 5. p. 118. 
» ^AiKid £bM. przp. ev«ng. I i.c^ 9. p. 35* B. 
p Gea, c, |8. v, |, ■ Ibid. c. 19. v. 3. 4. 
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6f gold and filver would foon be fubftituted in %e place of thofc 
of earth and wood, widi which they had been obliged to uke 
up at firft. This piece of luxury was exceeding ancient. We 
read in-Qcnefis, that Eliezcr made Rebecca a prefent of veflVk 
of gold and filver •• 

It is probable, that men were a long time without the ufe 
6f fpoons and forks. There are ftill many nations who do 
not ufe them. Their fingers, and two little fticlcs made on 
purpofe, fupply their place. Neither did they, as I imagine, 
make ufe of plates originally. They eat upon the bark or 
large leaves of trees, as is ftill done in fevcral countries f. The 
ancients had no knives. A kind of poniard which they al- 
ways wore at their girdles, ferved them in their ftead i. 

They knew nothing of the fecret of keeping their meat 
feme time before they eat it. When Abraham entertained 
the angels, he brought a calf from the field, and command- 
ed it to be killed and dreffed immediately. When Ifaac dc-^ 
fired to eat venifon, he ordered Efau to take his bow and ar- 
rows, and as foon as he returned, to prepare for him a part oF 
what he had taken '. Rebecca, to deceive him, inftantly killed 
two kids, drefled and ferved them up *. I ihall have occafion 
hereafter to mention thi$ practice, >yhich ftrongly reprefents 
the rudcnefs of thcfe times, when I come to fpeak of the man- 
ners of the ancient inhabitants of Greece. 

The plainncfs of their drefs in thcfe primitive ages, would 
correfpond to that of their food. They were unacquainted 
with the art of making their garments graceful and comiro- 
dious: They took a piece of cloth, longer than it vras broad, 
^d covered themfelvcs wjth it, or rather wrapt themfclves in it. 
For originally they had no contrivances to keep their garments 
faft about them, but by the different turns of the cloth round 
the body. This is the c^fc with feveral nations to this day •, 

# Gen. c. 24. V. 23. 

P Hift. gen. dcs voyages, t. 8. p. 93. ; Marc Paul, 1. 3. c. 30.; Voyigc Jc 
Schoutcn, 1. 1, p. 378. & 431. 

s Sec part a. b. 6. c. 3. » Gen. c. 18. v. 7. 

^ Chap. If. V. 3. 4. * iWd. V. 9. 

« S6c Chardin, t. 9. p. 59. 60.; Voyage de Schouten, 1. 1, p. 279. 414.4^.^-; 
Laet^ d^faipr. d^slnd. ocYidenC. 1. 6. c. 6. p. 231.; Gtogvapb. Nub. p. i*. 
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By degrees, garments of a more convenient (hape, and better 
adapted to cover the body, were invented. It appears, that 
the drefs of the patriarchs confided of a tunic with large fleeves, 
without any plaits, and of a kind of mantle of one fmgls piece "^ ^- 
'I'hey wore the tunic next the body, and threw die mantle 
over it, which was probably fattened with a clafp. The «c- 
ceffive heat of the greateft part of Afia, is the reafon that its 
inhabitants have never given themfelves much trouble about 
covering their legs and arms* Their ih es were pjiXy z kind 
of fandals, tied on with thongs. , Thefe were ufcd in the day) 
of Abraham t. 

It appears then, that the make of their garment3 was ex- 
tremely fimple. They required but little cutting^or fcwing.*. 
The faihions did not change then, and do not change to thi$ 
day in the Levant. As this kind of garments fitted almpft any 
fize, the rich had always great numbers of them, in ftore, of 
which they m^de prefents. This cuftom prevailed in the age 
of Abraham^ Mofes mentions raiment among t}ie prefents 
which Eliezer made to the whole family of Rebecca '« Thif 
is flill pra£lifed in the eaft in our days* 

Even in the patriarchal age, they ftudied fome degree of 
luxury and magnificence in drefs. Rebecca, the better to dii^ 
guife Jacob, made him put on Efau's garments, which ih^ 
kept with care. Mofes fays, they were very beautiful, but 
gives no defcpption of them •. Jacob, who tenderly loved Jo; 
fcph,'gave him a confpicuous robe, which excited the envy of hi^ 
other children ^ It is fomewhat difficult to determine wherein 
the fuperior excellence of this robe confided. Interpreters and 
comroentators are not agreed about the meaning of the Hebrew 
word, which Mofes ufes in dcicribing it. I imagine, that the 
magnificence of drefs then confided in the finencfs of the duffs, 
. the beauty and variety of colours. The Arabians, to this day, 
ufe garments of this kind •. 

» Gen. c* 37. V. 3» . e. 9. V. aj. c. 4Sl. V. I i. 

J Ibid. c. 14. V. 23. 

• Such is the Arabian drefs. Mem. dc Trcvoux, Scptem. 1703, p. 1636, 

« Gen. c. 14. V. 53. • Ibid. c. 27. v. 15. •» Ibid. c. 37. v. 3. 4. 

« Ancienhes reUciom dei lAdei et-de U Chige, p. il. 
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The adorning of the peifon was an tarljr ftudy. The deCre 
of pleafing foon Uughc the arts of fetdng off the gifta of na- 
ture by the ornaments of drefs. The moft favage baiinri- 
ans have a kind of ornaments fuited to the nidenda of their 
manners. In thefe remote ages, they were not unicquainted 
^th the ornamental parts of drefi. The foriptuse tells us, 
diat Eliezer made Rehecca prefenis of ear^ringSy and bracekti 
of gold for her hands '. Thefe ornaments were not even con- 
fined to the fair fex. Mea as well as women wore ear-ringS| 
bracelets, and rings «• Thi^cuftom ftiil continvcs among k* 
vera! of the eaflern nations. 

It will be proper to obferve on this fulged^ that^ in tfic tima 
we are now (peaking of, they did not wear their rings on their 
fingers, as has been fmce the cuftom, but upon the backs of 
their hands, either tied on with a ftring, or made fo large that 
they could put their hand into them. This is evident from the 
exprefflons Mofes ufes as often as he fpeaks of rings *. 

We know not whether the people of Alia had any covering 
For the head in the patriarchal age. We fee only that on Ibme 
occafions the women u(bd veils '. But it is impoffiUe to gire 
any particular defcription of their head-drefles, or even of dieir 
drefs in general* The account I have given of the fliape and 
fafhion of their garments in thefe remote times, is very imper* 
fed, becaufe no monuments of them are remaining, and with- 
out the aififtance of fome reprefentation we cannot form a 
clear idea of them. 

We are at the fame lofs With regard to their manner of 
lodging. We know neither the outward form of their houies, 
nor the inu'ard diftribution of thVir apartments in remote an* 
tiqulty ; whether they were divided into different rooms, or 
how diey dwelt in them. In general, we may imagine, that 
their houfes were not very commodious. It is certain for one 



^ Gen. c. 14. V. 47. ' « iWd. c. 3^. v.4. c. j8. v. 18. 

• Sec Gen. c. 04. V. 47. et c. 41 v. 41. 42. where it is faid, tlist fhtrtoh 
took his ring from his hand, >^ /pQ ineal ]ndo, and tbst he put it on 
Jofeph's httid T *?y aUnd Jcftpk. This is the more concluitve, that there 
is • Hebtdw word for fingers. See F. Calmet ad £xod. c. li* ▼. 9< 

' Geo. c. %4. v. 65. c 38. V. 14. Z5« 

thing, 
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thing, th^t the ancients had no chimneys. They warmed 
themielyes with pans of char'<oal <. 

. If wc hairc hardly anv knowledge of the houfe^ of remote 
antiquity, we have ftill lefs of their furniture. Wc know not 
how the ancients fat, whether upon feats, cufliions, carpets, 
mats, or (kins. I (h6uld incline to thi^k, that, in the patri- 
archal ages, tl|ey had no fuch thing a$ feats properly To called. 
They make po tife of this )cii)d of furniture in the eaft to this 
d'ay, but fit upon carpets or cu/hions. It is probable they did 
the fame in thefe remote times. 

As to their beds, we can fay nothing of them but from con* 
jedure. Though they are mentioned in Gen^fis, no defcrip- 
tion is gircn how they >ircre made*. We have reafon to 
believe, that they were only a kind of couches without hang- 
ings or curtains. Afterwards they added a light pavilion over 
them, adorned with fine ftufFs. But this was greatly pottcrior 
tb the ages wp arc now confidering. 

It would be long, Timftginc, before they invented the arts, 
pf ornamenting the infides of their apartments. Tapeftry is 
not an invention of the firft ages, and wc may fay tt fame of 
gilding and painting. We cannot fpcak for pofitivcly of wain- 
fcouing, and other ornaments of joiners work. The art of 
covering the infides of houfes with wood very neatly wrought^ 
is of great antiquity in Afia. It may poiBbly have had its 
origin in the jges which are the fubjefl of thi^ firft part of our 
work. 

Let us next examine the deportment of the people we are 
now fpeaking of, in the ordinary cojurfc of civil life, and co!- 
lefl; together in one point of view, the few particulars which 
have been handed down to us oxn that fubjed^ 

It is certain, that, from the firft age$, the people of Paleftine 
and the adjacent countries had pretty juft ideas of politenefs, 
and of thofc mutual regards which ferve to cement and fwectcr> 
human fociety. They faluted one another refpe6tfully, by 
bei^ding the body very low. Wc fee too, that on fome occa- 

• Jerent. c. 36. v. tt, 23. * Chap. 48. v. %. c. 4^ v. 3?. 
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fions they embraced. The hiftory of the patriarchs fumifhe:^ 
Us feyeral examples of thefe cuftoms «. 

They paid particular refpcft to ftrangers and travellers ; not 
only inviting them into their houfes, but presenting them with 
every thing they wanted. They endeavoured to load them with 
civilities, to prevent their requefts, and give theqi the bcft of 
every thing they had S As the ancients pfed only fandaU, their 
'feet in travelling were covered with clay or duft ; for this rcafbn, 
the firft office of hofpitaltty they performed to thofe they in- 
vited into their houfes, was to pfefent them with water to waih 
their feet. \Ve fee in fcripturc, that the patriarchs never 
neglefled this piece of po]itenefs». When the mafter of the 
hojfc defigned to pay didinguifhing honours to his guefts, 
he waited upon them himfelf at table. It was in this manner 
Abraham treated the three angels who appeared to him in the 
plains of Mamrc ". Another piece of politenefs and refpeft 
which was then paid to ftrangers, was, to attend them fomc 
pari of the way at their departure with great ceremony. La- 
ban, among other things, reproaches Jacob for this, that, by 
his precipicate departure, he had prevented him from fending 
him away with fongs of joy, and founds of mufic ». 

They obferved feveral other rites of decency and good man- 
ners in thefe firil ages. For example, it was not then the 
cuflom for the women to fit at table with the men. Sarah did 
not ajjpcar at the feaft which Abraham gave the tfcree angels •. 
Rebecca was not prefent at the eutertainn>cnt her family made 
tor Eliezer, when he came to demand her in marriage p. Be- 
llies, the mens apartments were feparate from thofe of the 
women s v/ho never appeared in public without their veils ', 
Ail thefe cuftoms ftill contjiiuc in the eaft. 

It was then the cuftom alfo, for pcrfons of diftinftion to 
carry a ftafF or baton of a particular form ; the fame which 

we 
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we call a fceptre from the Greek, and. which in latter ages has 
Dcen the peculiar ornament h( kings and fovercigns. But 
originally the ufe of it was much more general, and in ancierft 
times every periTon bf tfiftlnftioh bore a fceptre f. This cuftoni 
IS very plamly poiilted out in fcripture, ahd continued for ma- 
hy ages s I (nail have occallon to fpe^k of it more fully in 
Ihe fecond part of tills work. 

In the ages we arc now cxamirtihg, it was hot cfteemed inde< 
fcent for the hiifttefs of the family, to drefs part of the provi- 
fions. We fee that Sarah baked the bread neceflary for thfc 
entertainment which Abraham gave the angels «>. Rebecca 
prepared a difli for IfaaCi compofed of two kids«. Nay more, 
we fee thfe children of the patriarchs employed in fervile officeiJ, 
which at pt-cfent would appear extremely low. Jacob kept thfe 
fiocks of Labanhis father-in-law > ; artd after this patriarch h^d 
returned into his own couiltrj', his children tended his flocks ». 
Even the daughters were not exempted from thefe laborious 
offices. Rebecca went to bring water from a confiderablc di- 
ftance, and carried a pitcher upon her (boulders *. Rachel 
drove het father's flocks *. The manners of the Greeks in the 
heroic ages, will prefent us with U faithful piclure of thefe 
primitive times. We muft afcribe all thefe cuftoms to that 
heceflity which mankind were in originally, of every one's do- 
ing almoft every thing for himfelf. The prefent pradices of 
the favagcs is a convincing proof of this. 

The cuftom of exprcffing grief, for the death of hear rela- 
tions, by external marks of mourtiihg, has obtained in the 
hioft diftant ages. The fcripture takes notice, that Abraham 
))erformed the rites of mourning, on the death of Sarah*, and 
that Judah did not appear in public for fome time after hij 



After all we mtifl confrfs, Ihat weMo xy6t know diftinclly what was then 
the ordinary uf'*. of the veil. Vc muy even pcrteivc fomc fort of onx)fitin:i 
between the cuftoms mentioned in tholo pjiTi ^es I h?vcqvotev!. It would fecn 
fiom thcnre probable, ^tbat women did not *car thtir veils every tiirc they 
jpi^dred in public. 

f Herod. 1. I. n. qj.; Stiabo, 1. 16. p. \n^ n^p. 
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. wife died *. But wc do not know whtt the people of the 
caft in thcfe ag«is wore for mourning, nor how long it con- 
tinued* It is certain that they changed their drcis, and that 
there was a particular habk for widows. This is evident from 
the hiftory of Tamar. When ihe defigned ta mipofe upon 
Judah, and make him fall into the (hare which (he had laid 
^Ibr him^ ihe took care» fays Mofes, to put off her widow'! 
garments, and put on others «• We do not know certainly 
of what ktnd the Widow's garments then were, we can only 
gucfs at it. It appears,* firft, that widows did not wear veils } 
for Tamar put on one to difguife herfelf '. I prefumc too, 
that the fafbion of thefe mourniiig-garments was diflerent 
from that of thek ordinary drefs. When Jacob heard of the 
death of Jofcph, He tore his garments, and put on ha^r-cloth t, 
or rather fackcloth,^ according to the Hebrew text, and Sep- 
iuagint verfton. They probably gave the name of lacks to 
their mourinng-habits, becaufe they were ftrait and clofe Irke 
facks, and no doubt of a dark and gloomy colour. 

We can fpeak only very tniperfefUy of the occupations, ex- 
crcifes, and amuiemcnts of the ftrft men. The keeping of 
flocks was, no doubt, one of their principal employments, as 
it was the (burce of their riches^ Both facred and profane an«» 
tiquity atteft this with one voice. It was for th£s reaibn, that 
the ancients, when they had any aflfarrs to tranfadl, repaired 
to the gates of cities *. The inhabitants being almoft all ftiep- 
herds or hulb^dmen, were obliged to go out at the gates 
<rvery morning, and did not return tHl the evenhiSg. The gate 
of the city, therefore, was the place of the moft public con- 
to urfe and refort *. 

With refpedt to theJr pleaifures arid amufertents, wt fee that 

vntm 
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/^ In ill p.^ts, n^ens w.^y of life haf detcrmhted Ihe plarc« of their miWic 
fenJ •zv<nis. The Greeks znA Rolnaiis aflhnbled in the market, or the fJ^mrf, 
far tht'ir Oi rupaiions of conrmerce or of pleading. Our anccftors aflcmblfd In 
ilic courts of then- fcvcral btfcn^ caftles. From whence came the courts of 
^iiice^. Ja the Levant, where tl.eir fovereigni are commonly llmt up in their 
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men in all ages have diverted them(elves with finging, dancings 
and playing on inftruments of mufic. Singing fuppofes fome 
kind of poetry^ accordingly this fublime art is one of the moft 
ancient inventions. I fliould even imagine, that poetry pre-^ 
ceded, mufic *, as mufic evidently preceded dancing. But, with^ 
Out detennihing the preference in point of antiquity, let us 
inquire what might be the origin of thefe two delightful and 
inchanting arts. We (hall begin with poetry. 

A great many conjeftures have been formed concerning the 
origin of poetry : but none of them are fully fatisfafiory, or 
unfold the true caufes which formed the firft poets. I fhall 
explain what I mean. If we will content ourfelves with vague 
and general caufes, it is eafy to find the fource of poefy in 
the various affedions and emotions of which the human foul 
is fufceptible. We fee plainly, that the firft truly poetical 
ideas muft have been the offspring of a lively imagination, 
ftrongly afFeiSed. When the mind is deeply penetrated with 
a lively fentimentj it difdains the ordinary modes of exprcf** 
fion- The familiar ftyle will not fatisfy ; common and vulgar 
language would but ill exprcfs the ideas with which it is ra- 
Irifhed and trantported. Then it feeks for daring figures, bold 
and lively images, fublime and foaring expreffions to painc 
the fentiments it feels. It would be foon perceived, that 
.among the various founds which form the different languages^ 
fome had a peculiar force and enei^y, feme an agreeable fwect- 
ticfsy while others were harfli and grating to the ear. The 
firft ftcp therefore towards poetry would be to exprcfs ftrong 
and lively ideas in fublime and energetic language, and to 
clothe the milder feelings in foft and fweet expreflions. They 
would then invent more ftudied and elegant turns of phrafe,^ 
than thofe of common fpcech. Laft of all, they would endea- 
vour to give a certain cadence and number to their ftyle and 
language. In this manner we may expliin the mechanical 

pitacea, thf projilc aOWnblc at the g.itf s of the fn jgl'o. This niftom of at* 
aindini» at thcgatesofw item monarches, is as old a$ the times of the firft 
kings of Pcrfii, as we fee from the book of Eflhcr, c. 2. v. 19. 21. c.3. t. 
2. J. 
• X take tix word mftfx in i:$ moft cnbrgej fenfe. 
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invention of poetry, and trace the fteps of the human mind 
in its prdgrefs towards that invention. But when we wouli 
mttenipt to find out the original principle of thefc affedicnj 
and emotions, which alone gave birth to poetfy, and created 
poets^ difficulties croud in upon us. 

Poetry is not one of thofe arts whicH are communicated bjr 
one nation to another. . There never was a people who haj 
not their own poets. This talent, therefore,' feems to be one 
of thofe which are eflehtial to human nature*. Bcfides, poetr/ 
.18 employed on (uch an infinite variety of obgefls, fo diftant 
and different from one another, that it is hardly poiBble thi*^ 
art could have fprung from one origin, in all the dliFerent 
nations which have cultivated it. Some wrfters, however. 
Imagine, that the raptures and tranfports d a devout and 
grateful heart, on contemplating the grandeur and goodnefs 
of the Supreme Being, were the firft and principal fources oT 
poetry. I am afraid that this opinion will not hold goo4 
and doubt very much whether we fliall find the origin of poetry 
in the feiitiments of piety and gratitut^e to the Creator. I 
have faid it already, and I repeat it again, that the contempla- 
tion of the admirable order and beauty of this univerfe muft 
convince every reafonable and thinking creature, of the exi- 
ftence of one Supreme Being, the firft cdufe aHd fovercigh 
difpofer of all things. But this convi£iion is a mature, pro- 
found, and ierious fentimeii;; not likely, in my opinion, to in- 
fpire the firft men with that enthufiarm which is the fource cf 
poetry. Befides, it is poflible, that, in the ftatc of nature, 
feme might not attend to the prctofs of a Divinity. Wc can- 
hot doubt of tW?, if it be true, that there are ftill fonie nations 
who have no idea of religious worfliip. Thefc hations, not- 
withftanding, have thcjr poets <. 

It may .perhaps be imagined, that poetry wa^ the child of 
loVdi This paffion^ is indeed, capable of heating the imagt- 



• By poetry hepc I underftahd poetical ideas and CMprefiloni, ratbcr thaa 
tlie artificial mechaninnof verieS. 

» Hill, lies iflcs Marianes par le P. le Gobtcn, 1. «. p. 63. 64.; Laet, drtcnpt. 
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pation, and infplring the foul with that kind of intoxicadoi^ 
which produces poets. But, in all appearance, the firft men wer^ 
^00 rude and brutal, to feel thofe tender and delicate emotionii 
to which poetry in after ages owed its greateft beauties. 

If laying andc conje£ture;s, we confult hiftory concerning 
the origin of poetry, it can give us no certain light. There 
we find only, that, in the moft diftant ages, poetry w^ employ- 
ed by all nations, in preferving the remembrance of great and 
memorable events k. This fa£l, which is indifputable, would 
lead us to affign an origin to the firft poetical produ£tions, very 
different froqi any that has yet been thought of. May we not 
then fufpe^, that this kind of language owes its birth to felf- 
love, which in all ages, and i|i all countries, has been for e- 
vcr ftudyii^g how to fet off and magnify every thing which 
might flatter its own vanity ? It will not fcruple, for 5iis pur- 
I>ofe, to employ extravagant exaggerations, hyperbolical figures,, 
big words, and fwelling epithets. It will ftrain, if wc may fo 
ipeak, to aggrandjfe the objeds by the energy of exprefiions, 
boldncfs of figures, and abufe of metaphors. The fongs of the 
lavages, which we muft confider as a kind of poetry, contain 
nothing but the praifes and exploits of their own nation, which 
they always exaggerate as much as poffible. The inhabitants 
of the Marian iflands, who may be ranked among the moft 
ignorant and favage people, believed thcmfelves, before the ar- 
rival of the £ur6peans, to be the only nation in the world* 
The fiiftions of their poets confirmed them in this ridiculous 
Drejudice. They were charmed with thcfe abfurd fables, which 
flattered their pride^ the predominant paffion of thefe barbaric 
ans». It is probable, therefore, that, in the firft ages, fome in- 
ventive geniufes, inftead of rela'ting fa£b with plainnefi an4 
fimplicity, ftudied to comppfe their narrations in a language 
more fingular and fublimc. Thefe compofitions would charm 
their countrymen, becaufe they flattered their vanity and fclf- 
love. Cuftom would confecrate this pradtice. In this manner 
noetry was infenfibly invented, and in a little time it came to 

* Supra, b.2.c. 6. p. 172. 
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be uTed in all fubje^ with which men were ftrongly affect* 

cd. 

Without having recourfc to felf-love, we may perhaps ac- 
count for the origin of poetry, from thofe eiForts which men 
would make to exprefs in forcible and energetic teims, fuch 
ig^ents as had made lively impreffions on their imaginations^ or 
left deep traces on their memories. Poffibly we may lind the 
fources of this art in thofe unutterable tranfports which men 
feel in efcaping from any imminent and dreadful danger. Oq 
fuch occafions, their Joy burfts forth, and no expreffions are 
too ftrong or bold to paint their raptures. 

Gratitude Coo may perhaps have contributed to form and 
cherifh the fublime uncommon ftrains pf poetry. We often 
want words, and are obliged to ftretch and fatigue the imagi« 
jiation, to. find language to exprefs our gratitude, for fome fig- 
nal benefit, and paint the fentiments of efteem and Jove we 
feel for a generous benefa6lor. The mdft ancient poem now 
extant, the fong of Mofes after the paflage of the Red fea, 
ieems to flow from all thefe fources ". It was equally defign- 
cd to preferve the memory of that event fo happy and honour* 
able to the Jcwjfh nation, and to render thanks to God, for 
the fignal protedion afforded to his people on that occafion, 
The refult of all thefe reflections is this, that we can affirm 
isothing pofitively concerning the true origin of poetry; and that 
many reafons fofbid us to imagine, that it had one common 
origin in all the different nations of the world. 

With refpeA to muftc, ix may be faid, that finging is na- 
tural to man* AU the world, even the moft barbarous and 
favage nations, fmg. The difficulty was, to reduce the various 
modifications of the voice into regular and harmonious 
founds. It is commonly imagined, that the variety and fwect- 
ncfs of the finging of birds fcrved as a model to the firft in- 
ventors of mufic, and that this is the more probable, as men are 
fo much inclined to irfeitation. They would then endeavour to 
form with the voice, various inflections which might have fome 
fort of connection and coherency. It would be eafy to arrnni;e 
word$ to thefe founds- But thefe firA ciTays would be but; 

*Exod..c. 15. 
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jiaint imitatioils of that ehdlers variety in the warblidg of birds. 
To approach ftill nearer this, it was necceflary to invent fomc 
ftnethods^ Vi make up for the imperfedion of our organs. T6 
this end they borrowed the affiffaince of certain bodies, natu- 
rally (bndrous. They then ftudicd the art of making them 
found properly, and produce various and harmonious modula- 
tions. In this ihanher, by many fucceffive trials, the firft meii 
invented wind and ftringed inftrUments of mafic. 
' But whatever become 6f thefe conjefturey, which I confefV 
are but little fatisfaftoryj it Is certain, that the invention of 
fihging, and inftrumental mulic, isextremly ancient. We have 
jufl heard, tliat in the days df Laban it was att ^ffablifhed cu- 
ftom, to attend ftrarigers at their departure with fongs of joy, 
and the mufic of Infthimcnts. But it is particularly v^orth)^ 
of obfervationi that fohgs are of all countries j and of all 
ages. The moft barbarous and favage nations, as I hai^ve al- 
ready faid, have fortie idea of finglng. In our artide on the 
origin of writing, we have feen that all the nations we know 
any thing of, originally preferved the remembrance of hiftori- 
tal £vtnt$ in a kind of poems^ which they fung ». Thefe fongs 
which were handed down from father to fon, fuppHed the 
place of books and hifloriesi 

I have already offek-ed fbilfie cdnjeSorcs on tfie inventfon of 
Wind-in{iruments, to which I may refer the reader ♦. With 
regard to ftHnged ihftruments, I doubt if they were invented 
To early as the dges we are now exatnining. If was long be- 
foire any other inftruments were known but the pipe, the flute^ 
the trumpet, and a kind of kettle-drum^ called in fcripture 
iympanum. The outfide of it was Of copper, of an oblong 
figure, and covered with (kin only at one end. On this they 
beat with drumfticks, and with the hand p. 

I imagine I may apply what I have faid of poetry and mur 
ilc to dancing. The antiquity and uniyerfality of this diver- 
fion, is equally attefted by all writers. There is no people 
who have not had their peculiar dances. This cuftom is found 

■ 5^/1, b. i. c 6. p. 1 6a. • Sufra, b. $. p. 305. 
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among the moft barbarous and uncivilized nations. Wc may 
add, that anciently the dance made a part of the public cere- 
monies of religious worihip. I (hall not enlarge on the origin 
and the date of a diverfion fo natural to man. The body al« 
ways obeys the iroprei&ons of the mind, and ihews its feelings 
by its ni6tions, geftures, and attitudes. There was nothing 
further to be done, but to regulate the different movements ^i 
the body, by fubjed^ing them to a certain regular and mea« 
fured cadence. This is an art which would be foon and eafily 
invented. 

Poetry, muiic, and dancing, were for many ages the chiefs 
jf not the only amuftments of ancient nations. To thefe we 
may join feading, which has been a cuftom in all times and 
countries. From the firft ages there were (bme particular oc- 
cafions for entertainments of magnificence and feftivity. . The 
fcripture fays 4, that Abraham made a great feaft the day that 
Ifaac was weaned. Laban invited a great number of his 
friends to a feaft, at the marriage of his daughter to Jacob'. 

I do not know whether we ought to recicon hunting among 
the amufements of the firft ages. This exercife is indeed at pre- 
fcnt purfued as a diverfion, but it was not fo in thefe early times* 
Hunting was then rather a ferious occupation, than an amufe* 
mcnt. The earth being laid wafte by the deluge, a great part 
of it remained for a long time uninhabited. Wild beafts multi* 
plied, and endangered not only the lives of cattle^ but alfo of 
ir.en. The firft colonies found themfelves under a neceffity of 
waging perpetual war with thofe fierce enemies. It is for this 
rcalbn, that the firft founders of empires are reprefented as 
mighty hunters/ l^his talent was then as valuable as it is now 
liidifFcrent. They went to the field, not from inclinatioD, 
hut ncccfTity, and, as I am ftrongly inclined to think, made 
it fomething more than an amufeincnt*. 

< Ctcn. c. 21. T 1 ' Ibid. c. 29. T. ix 

• The Lord Jtiy s to Mofrs fptakirtij of the Canaanitci : •* I will not <fnve 
"them I lit from before tlwf-in one year, left the bnJ bccoine defoUtr, and 
«* the bcafls of the fielJ nuiitip!y againft the<»," Kxod. c.ij. v. 29. 

jXiofcs ttlis the IfLieliif s in Deuteronomy, that God would not deftroy 
the C«nvinitf^. hil bv. little and tittle, left the wild beafts of tb« fii^iJ 
iLould liit Dp a^aiDil them. Chap. 7. v. aa* 
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Notwithflanding that fimpHcity of manners, which is com- 
monly afcribed to thefe primitive ages, I have already obfer- 
vedy that luxury was .not unknown to feveral Afiatic nations 
in the days of Abraham* They had diiFerent kinds of jewels, 
and v^flels of gold and filver. In Ifaac's time, we find men- 
tion, not only of precious, but of perfumed garments. Such 
vrere tbofe of Efau^ which Rebecca made Jacob put on ^ . The 
vfe of perfumes and odours was therefore introduced among 
the people of the eaft, in the moft diftant ages. From thenco 
vre may prefume, that they knew other arts of luxury, which 
Mofes had no opportunity of mentioning. Thus it appears, 
fbat the manners of thefe nations were not then qvute fo fimple 
95 fome would endeavour to perfuade us, . . 

We may remark further, that chaftity does nQt feem to have 
been their favourite virtue, Not to fpeak of thofc abomina- 
|ions which drew down the wrath of heaven on Sodom and 
Gomorrah* we fee th^t there were then common women, who 
proftituted themfelves to all the world for hire- The advcn^ 
lure of Juda^h, and Tamar his daughter-in-law, is a fuiiicient 
proof of this. From thence we iee, that Tamar» the better 
to deceive Judah, pofted herfelf in an open place, mi the high- 
way, by which he was ^ pafs. This place, fays Mofes, and 
her drefs and attitude, perfaaded Judah that Oie was a harlot ; 
they ftruck a bargain in a few words ; be promifed her a kid, 
and gave pledges for the performance of his word <• The an*- 
fMfer which the inhabitants of the p^ce mada to the fcrvant 
Judah fent tP carry her the price of her favours, ihcv/s plainly 
that fuch kind of adveptures were then very common and fre- 
quent ; , *^ We have feca>" fay they, " no harlot in this place »." 
There muft then have been a confidcraWe number of fuch 
proilitutes, and they muft haye known them wh^ they faw 
them, by certain marks. We are, ^efiJes, informed by San- 
choniatho, that corruptian of manners wa$ c^rie.d to a great 
height in thefe primitive times ^^ 

I fhall not enlarge any further at prcfcnt on the mourners of 

^ Gen . c. .27. ▼. 27. * IbiA c ;^. t. 14. 15, 
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the firft inhabitants of Afia. I Ihall have occaiioq to idume 
this fubje£^ io a diftind article^ which will pontain Come gene- 
ral refle^ons on feveral hiftorical fads relating to the pre-: 
dominant charader of thcfe primitive ages. It is now time u^ 
fpeak of the Egyptians* 
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0/ Egypt. 

irp^HE nmnttB of the Egyptians ware verj eavly ibnned. 
X We find the gttSLtek part of the cuftoms fpoke of by 
tiro&ne hiftorians, were common at the thne Jofe|A was carried 
into Egypt. From whence we may conclude, that the man« 
ner^ of the Egyptians were then fuch as Herodotus, Diodorus^ 
and other authors reprefent them. Thi%is the more pnohabie^ 
as, according to the teftimony of all antiquity, diis nation 
difcovered much conftancy in their principles, and a fingnhs 
attachment to their manners and cuftoms r. 

To charaderize, in a few words, the manners of the Eg^rp? 
tians, I fhall borrow the expreffions of Herodotus. ^^ As 
*' Egypt," fays that author, ** is fituated in acHmate and wa* 
^^ tered by a river of a different nature from all other dimates 
^* and rivers, fo the manners and cuftoms of its inhabitants are 
** different from thofe of other nations «." Herodotus is not 
Angular in this opinion. The Egyptians feeifn to have attraded 
the attention of the writers of antiquity in genera], as much 
by the Angularity of their cuftoms, as by the merit of their 
difcoveries. Let u$ judge of this from fai^. 

Wheat has been efteemed in all ages, and by all nations, the 
moft proper food for man. In Egypt it was a reproach to ufe 
it. Their bread was made of a kind of grain, which Hero^ 
dotus calls elyra *, and which I imagine was rice ^. Bca^^ 

were 



y Src part 3. b. i. c. 4. p. 24. « L. 2. h. 35. 

f IbkJ. n. 36. 

f See PUn. 1. x8. icd. 15. p. 108. 
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firere alfi) proscribed |>y the Egyptians} they neither fi>wed^ 
pox eat them ••, It was likewife a law obfervefl by the whol« 
nation^ never to eat the head of any animal 't ^eilides, there 
irere great differences amdng th^ Egyptians^ and little iinifor- 
rnity, i|s to their daily and common food. In fome province d 
it was unlawful to kill (heep •, and they only eat goats. In 
pther provinces it ws^s the reyerfe. They were commanded by 
a general law to abftain from cow's flefh '• Swine were conr 
fidered af impure animals, and whoever touched pne of them, 
though but (Ughtly, fuid by accident, was obliged in>mediately 
to wa(h himfdf and his cloaths in the river 't They were, 
however, permitted to facrifice fwine to Bacdius and the moqni 
lut Cfure was to be taken, that it was at the time of the full 
moon. Then they were pennitted even to eat them, for that 
pne day only >^ . 

The Egyptians eat fifli «, obferving nearly the fame reftrtc- 
{ions with tbofe I have juft mentioned. In general, they touch-« 
ed no fiJQi diat wanted fcales or (helk^ ;. and even among thofe 
kinds which were allowed, <hey abftained fW)m fome of them 
\n one part of Egypt, while they uied them in another >. 

The fiune may be faid of birds; fome of which were reputed 
iacred, and for that reafon never touched by the Egyptians •• 
This filperftif ion reigned in Egypt long befoUe the days of 
ilofes ». I am of opinion^ that this diftinAion between facred 
fttid profane animals, belonged to the Ikft ages of their mo« 
liarchy. Furdier, the Egyptians, like ail other ancient na« 
tions, eat their meat as foop as U was killed, and allomd it 
00 tfme to become tender ^k- 

I imagine, however, that the cuftom of gelding animals, to 
irender their flcih more tender and delicate, wa5 early known 



Brfnd inade of rice, has been, aid ft\\\ is ofed In federal eoontrier See 
Afhcn. 1. ^ p. ti3.; Voyage de V. le Blanc, p. So. & toj.; Hi(l. gen. dc^ 
voyages, t, 4. p. a27. 
' « Herod. I. a. n. 37. * Ibid. n. 29-; P^ut. t. a, p. 363. B. 

• Herod. 1. 2. n. 4t. ' Ibid. n. 41* * Ibid. n. 47. 

> Ibid. « Numl>. c. 1 1. ▼. J. ; D^od. I. r. p. 52. 

k Herod. I. «. n. ?»• & 77. See Athen. K 7. c. 13. p. 199. E. 

» Fbit. t. 2. p. zsi. C ■ HtTod. 1. 2. n. 7a. & 77. 

f fj^. c, 8. f. a6. • Sec Gen. c. 43. y. 16. 
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and praAifed by that people ; becaufe Mofes, whofe i n te ntioa 
was to wean the Ifraelitct from the Egytian cuftoms, forbids 
to geld any aaimal r. 

Beer was the common drink of a great part of Egypt «• 
There were, feveral diftrids where vines would not grow« 
Where the foQ would permit, they planted and cultivated viacs, 
and diere they drank wine. The ufe of this liquor was very 
ancient among the Egyptians, as we learn from the dream of 
Pharaoh's chief butler. This officer dreamed, diat he £iw be^ 
fore him a vine loaden with ripe grapes, that he piefled their 
juice into the king's cup which he held in his hand, and then 
prefented it to that monarch '. I (ball take this opportunity 
to obfiarvc, that the conunon people drank out. of ve&Is of 
copper S but the rich ufcd cups of gold and film. The oqi 
which Jofeph ufed vras of filver «. 

Th^ Egyptians were extremely fuperftitious in their eating 
and drinking. They walhed the vefSrls which they ufed, with 
the moft anxious care, every day, ^ much, or more firon t\^ 
perftition than from deanlineis «• They durft not ufe any 
utenfU that belonged to a ftranger, or fo much ax eat meat 
that had beei\ cut by any o^ier knife than that of an Egyp- 
tian «. Their aliou^tioQ from ftrangera was fuch, that thej^ 
would not fit zx the fimne table with them. When Jqfcph en- 
tertained his brethren io his palace, Mofes obferves, that thef 
ferved the Egypti^s who b^ul been invjtcd to tliat wtcrtain-p 
ment by themfelyes ; for then, fays he, it was an abomination 
to the Egyptians to eat at the (fime table with ftrangets '. 
But this people, who had fo greajt a prejudice and averfion to 
other nsttions, were at the fame time fo indelicate, that they did 
not fcruplc to eat with bcafts «. Strapge efie^ of fuperftition { 

r Levit. c. 12. v. «4. ^ Herod. 1. 1. n 77.; Diod. 1. i. p. 40. 4r. 

r Gen c. 40* v. 9 &c. ; Diod. i- 1, p. 82. 

This deftroys Plutinh's aiTcrtion, tint before Pfammctichus. the k!ngi 
of fi^sypt di(] not drink wine, t, ». p. ^sz- B. 
' HCTod. 1. 2» n. 37. * Ocn. c. 4t. v. 2. & 5. 

» llerod. 1. 1. n. 77- * llcrod, n. ^r. f Gen, c. 43. ?. 3>. 
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There are toftiit nations at this day guilty of the fain6 brutality^ 
■nd almoft from the fame motives •• 

We tttj that^ in tbefe primitive times, it wa^ the cuftom in 
Egypt, to kt before every gueft his own particukr portion. It 
tvas the mafter of the feaft who cut the meat, and diftributed 
to each his (hare. When they had a mind to pay a peculiar 
lionour to arty one, they fent a much larger portion to him 
than to the other guefts* Jofeph, to ihcw his love to Benja-* 
oiin, fent five time times as much to him as to any of tiis o^ 
ther brethren ^. This manner of teftifying refped, was com** 
oion to almoft all ancient nations •• 

If we may believe the ancients, the Egyptians knew not 
how to make ragouts, nor different kinds of fauces. Their 
manner of dreiSng their meat was very fimple and uniform '. 
The Egyptians in all ages made great ufe of plants, loots, 
fruits, and pulfe« The teftimony of profane hiftorians • on this 
article, is confirmed by the complaints of the Ifraelrtes in the 
wildernefs '• But they had the fame fupcrftitious diftin(Stions 
among thefe, aS among animals ; and did not eat all kinds of 
them indifferently «. 

The Egyptians made two meals a-day ^ ; the one at noon, 
and the other in the evening. They cat in a fitting po- 
fture >. Perfons of diftiivSlion had a very Angular cuftom at 
the condufion of their entertainments. At their rifing from 
table, a man came into the dining-room, carrying a cofHn, con-" 
taining a wooden figure about three feet in length, which re- 
prefented a dead body, and prefcnting it to each of the guefts. 



* Rec. dcs voyagps dc la compagnie dcs Itid: HofJmd. t. 3. p. 24.; Voypge 
d'Ovmgton, t. 2. p. 297.; Gemeli! Carcii, l. i.p. 44S. 

* 0^.0.43* ▼ 34- 

* D'tod. 1. 5 p. 351. Sfe alio part 1 b. 6. c. J. 

' iicrod.l. 2. n.77. ; Diod. 1. 1. p. 82.91. I'O.; AthcD. l.J. C.6. p.i9X<F. 

« Herod. I. 2. n. 92. ; Diod. 1. 1, p. 52. ct xoo. 

' Mimb. c. II. V. 5. ■ Diod. 1. 1. p. too. 

• k Gelt c- 4^. V. i(t, 

« IIhJ. ▼. 33.; Ath-n. 1. 5. r. 6. p. ?9r. F. 

Some ancient irx^numents dcfcribcii by D:ot1onj9, feesi to innitnte that 
the lirft tdfogx of E^ypt eat Iving on beds. 1. 1. p« 59« ^ 
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(c Dnnk," iatd he^ ^\ and take your pleafure, for this is irhat 
*' you muft be after your death k." 

The drefs of the Egypti^uis was very fimple. The meii 
Wore a linen tunic, fet about with fringes which reached 
down to the knee4 Over dib they had a kind of mantle made 
of white wool >. Perfohs of diftindion Wore garments of 
cotton >«) with coftly chains about their necks. Pharacrfi com* 
manded Jofeph to be dreflbd in a robe of cotton, and a gold 
chain to be put about his neck •• The women had only one 
*kiiMLof dreGi> of which the ancients have icft us no defcripcion* 
Herodotus fays, that the men • had two .kinds, but does not 
point out wherein their difference confifted. This fidhion^ 
it feems, was very ancient in Egypt* Mofes fiiys^ that 
Jofeph gave changes of raiment to each of his brethren p. Tb^ 
Egyptians were attentive to clcanlinefsf in ttiy Ofmiion, even 
to excefs. They took great care to keep their garments ex- 
BiSAy neat, and had them waihed every time they put them 
on «. 

The Egyptians commonly had their h^ds fhaved, ahd cut 
off their hair when they were very yoting *. Butj contrary to 
the pradice of all other nations, they let their hair grow in a 
time of hiourning ^ This cuftom appears fmm the hiftory 
of Jofeph. He had let his hair grow while he was in prilbni 
fiut he was fliaved before they prcfented him to Pharaoh *, 
becaufe, no dou^t, it was not lawful to appear at court wirii 
the external marks of mourning and diflrefs. 

After thefe h&Sy which are well attefted, it muft appear no< 
i little ftrange to find, that the Egyptians had the ufe of mir- 
rors ip the rcmoteft ages. This, however, v/ill be abundantly 
evident from dbfer\'ing how cotnmon this uteniU was amon^ 
th^ Ifraelites in the wilderncfs. MofeS fays, that he made 



k HercxK K a. n. 78. 

» Gen. <.i9. V. M.; ttcrod. 1. 2. n. 37- ct 8f. Sec slib Exod. c^.v. $1, 
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the lavcr of brafs, of the mirrors offered by the women whq 
watched at the door of the tabernacle ■. This great quanti- 
fy rauft have been brought from Egypt. We muft obfcrvc, 
that then mirrors were not made of glafs ^ whether it was, 
^hat they knew not the art of making glafles, or, at lead, the 
fecret of foliating them. They made mirrors of all kinds of 
metals. Thofe of the Egyptians, as we learn from the paffagc 
Juft now quoted, were made of brafs melted and polilhed. To 
this day, almoft all the mirrors of the eaft are of metal. If we 
meet with a few qf glafs, they have been imported by the Eu- 
ropeans «. 

We can fpeak but very imperfeftly of the houfes of the E- 
gyptians. We know only, that they were exceeding high, 
Diodorus fays, that, in the earlieft ages, the houfes of private 
perfoi)s in Thebes were four pr five ftpries in height 1, W« 
can fay nothing of thejr inward decorations, or outward mag- 
nificence. We cs^iaot fo much jis form conjectures on thi$ 
fubjed, as the ancients have been entirely filent about it. We 
know as little of their furniture, either a^ to its kinds or forms. 

I am, however, perfuaded, that, in the ages we are treating 
of in this firft part, there muft have beep a great deal of mag- 
nificence in Egypt, 1 have had fcveral opportunities of obfer- 
ving in the preceding books, to how great a height luxury 
had been carried in Egypt, in the days of Jofeph. Even then 
they ufed jewels, veflels of gold and filyer, rich fiufFs and per- 
fumes, and were waited upon by a great number of flaves. 
Jofeph dwelt in a fuperb palace, and had a mailer of the houfe- 
hold *. Perfons of diftinftion were drawn in chariots. Th^y 
bad various kinds of thcfe, fome of them, no doubt, ycry mag- 
nificent •, Jofeph was attended and proclaimed with great 
pomp. A herald went before the proceffion, and proclaimed 
the occafion of it to all the people ^. In a word, the court of 
Pharaoh makes a ms^gnificent and brilliant appearance. There 
y»'e fee a chjef butler, a chief baker, a captain of the guards^ 

« E.%pi. c. 38. V. 8. 

« Chardin, t. 2. p. «79. > L. r. p. 54. 

* Gen. c. 43. v. 16. & 19. c. 44. ▼. I . 

• Jbid.c. 4<. V.43, ^ I^a. 
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iL<, «. The entertaininent of the queens of Egypt muft have 
been exceeding fumptuous, if we judge of it from what is faid 
by Diodorus, ths^t the whole revenue of the ilihing of the 
Jake Mocris was allotted for that purpofe. This fum, great 
as it was, for it amounted to a talent a-day, was only dcfigned 
to find thefe princeffes in robes and perfun;ies '. Befidcs, it is not 
furprifing to find fo much magnificence among the Egyptiang 
in fuch ancient times. This people being blefied by nature 
with indi^ftry and ingenuity, foon carried the greateft part of 
the arts to confiderable degrees of perfedtion. Thefe difcovc- 
ries enabled them to gratify their inclination for elegance and 
magnificence. But enough of this at prefent. Let us now 
proceed to fpeak of the peculiar charader and genius of the 
Egyptians. 

Wives in Egypt had a mighty influence over the minds of 
their huibands. Either from cuftpm or naturat temper, they 
were abfolute in their houfes «. This afcendant of the wo- 
men over the men, is, in general, the mark of a people of 
mild and gentle difpofitions. This agrees perfe<ajy well with 
the idea given us by hiftory of the temper of the Egyptians, 
iiefides, they ufed a great deal of politenefs, refpeft, and good 
manners, in their intercour(e with one another '- As they 
were enemies to all difputes and quarrels, and fondly addicted 
to the arts and fciences, the pacific virtues were the great ob- 
jects of their love and admiration. They applied alfo to the 
ftudy of politics, and the arts of government. Their laws 
have been much celebrated by the ancients. But all thefe 
good qualities were more than balanced by their greater d«- 
fefts and vices. 

Singularity and fuperftition were the diftingui/hfng charac- 
teriftics of the Eyptians f. I faid in the beginning of this 
article, that they feem to have affeftcd whimfical and uncom- 
mon cuftoms. We muft have obferved feme of this ^ind a- 

• 

« Seeftipra, b. t. art. 4. p. 50. 

* L. I. p. 62. Sec alfo Athen. 1. 1. p. 33. F. 

* Diod . ]. I . p. ST. ' Herod. \.2.n. So. 

^ Sec H^qd. I 2. n. 35. 36. & 65. ; Diq4. 1. 1. p. 95. 
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mong thofe we have juft mentioned. This people had even 
cruftoms which feem, lA fome fort, (hocking to nature, and 
which I do not think proper to repeat. Such .as defire to know 
them, tnay confult Herodotus '. This Angular way of think- 
ing and aftirtg, not only alienated the Egyptians from other 
nations, but miift have occafion^d diflenfion among them- 
felves, and averfions between the inhabitants of different pro- 
vinces. One thing particularly which muft have been the 
fource of much diflike to orle another, was the way of life 
ivhich each family had embraced. In Egypt each of the pro- 
feffions which are neceflary to a Rate, had a fixed and fettled 
i-ank. The fon was obliged tt> follow the profeffion of his fa- 
ther j none waiS permitted to ralfe himfclf from an inferior to a 
fuperior clafs i. At the farn^ tlrtie, cuftom had annexed an 
Idea of iaverfion and conteihpt to' certain extenfive and ufeful 
profeffions, which of themfelves had no tendency to eXcite fuch 
fentiments. That of tending flocks, which was efteemed the 
inoft honourable of all profeffions ^ by the other nations of 
antiquity, wils held in abhorrence by the Egyptians K This way 
of thinking prevailed in Egypt in the days of Jofeph ; which 
obliged him to ufe feveral precautions, when he introduced his 
father and his brethren to Pharaoh ». Yet the Egyptians had 
a great many flocks •, and confequently there mult have been 
^ great many fhepherds. Here then was a numerous and ufe- 
ful body of men rendered the objeft of public averfion, by 
capncloufi cuftom* I will not ftay at prefent to difplay thd 
pernicious confequences of fuch maximsi I fhall have oc- 
cation to infill particularly on this, in the third part of this 
work ^. 

With regard to fuperftition, no nation in the world ever 
betrayed fuch ridiculous weaknefs, both as to the objeds and 
the forms of their worfhip. What railleries have the Egyptians 
been expofed to, on account of their ftupid veneration* fof 
fome anihials ? What indeed can be faid for the father of a fa-* 

^ L. a. n. 3S* 36. * Sec part 3. b. 1. c. 4. p. %o, 

k Stc fitpTM, c. r. t>. 339. 

» Gen. c. 46. V. 34.; Herod. 1. a. n. 47. ■ Gen. c. 46. ▼. 34. 

* ibid, c, 47. V. 6. 16. 1 7. • B. I. c. 4. p. 12. & a^ 
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inily^ who, when his houfe is on fire, takes more pains to fave 
his cat than to extinguiih the flames ^ i What can we think 
of a foidicr, who* returning from making war in a foreign 
country, loads himfelf with cats and vultures, though he 
often wants necei&ry bread % ? Once more, what name can we 
give that fottiih adoration which a great part of Egypt pai<f 
the crocodile ? The blindnefs of thefe infatuated wretches wa^ 
fo grcatythat they were tjranij^rted with joy, when their children 
were deyoured by that fierce creature. The mothers of thefe un- 
happy vidiinris felt a fmgular iatisfadion from thefe fatal acchr 
dents, glorying that they had produced an agreeable nouriflunent 
for the divinity they worihipped «'. The Egyptians^ when re- 
duced to the laft extremities of want and famipe, would ra- 
ther eat one another, than touch one of the fatfed animals* 
It is even affiimed, that there havedbeen examples of this f. 
Diodortis confefTes, that it was much eafier to relate the 
horrid extravagancies 6f the Egyptians about their facred ani- 
mals, tblpufi to procure belief from fucb as had not feen them. 
They had -always a certain number of them in inclofures^ 
tonfecrated to that pious ufe.* Great revenues were fet apart 
for theiir iinamtenance '. They fed them only with the 
choiceff meats prepared in the moft delicate manner poffible. 
I'hcy went a-huhting, on purpofe to procure the carnivoroos 
birds fuch food as was moft agreeable to theni. There were 
delicious baths prepared for all thefe various animals. They 
perfumed them, and burnt the fweeteft odours before th\nn. 
The places where they repofed, were fptead with the richeft 
carpets. They decked theit bodies with jewels, and other 
coftly ornaments. They were at prodigious pains t6 pait* 
them according to their fevera( kinds. For this purpofe, they 
fearched out the moft beautiful femaksy icd and tended theito 
with partitutar attention, and honoured them with the title 
of die concubines of the gods. In a word, they fpared n<^ 
pains, no expenfe to entertain the facred animals in a magni- 

f Herod. I . ». n. 66. * Diod. K i. p. 95. See Atlicn. 1. 7* «• «3. P. W- 3M- 

^ JfXv^ti, de nat. animal. 1. 10. c. ai. 

f Dtod. 1. 1 p. 04. 

' L. I . p. ^3. ; riuL t. a, p-. 2J9. 
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ficent manner, and render their lives as agreeable as pefible*' 
Perfons of the higheft rank performed thefe important (unt^ 
tlons ■. 

What extravagant follies did the Egyptians conxmit when 
^ny of the facr^d animals happened td die ? They bewailed thenv 
more bitterly than they would have done their own chUdren." 
The moft zealous devotees foroetlmes ruined tbemfelves by 
the expenfes of their funerals <. In Egypt^ it was Mt neal' 
io dangerous to murder a man, as to kill a cat| an ichneu^ 
inon, an ibis, or a hawk; Whoever had occafioned th« 
death of one of thrfc animals, either by deAgn or accid^ity 
if it came to be difcovered, was feized upon by the people, and^ 
after iufFcrin^'^ aU kinds of torments, was unavoidably torn 
In pieces f» One muft have been conftantly exposed t«, 
great dangers in this country, where involuntary accidents 
were puniflted in the fame nrianner with pfemeditactd 
crimes, 

Beftdes, the objefis of this fenfelefs adoration Were iiot th« 
fame over all Egypt. There was no uniformity in this refpe^i 
The inhabitants of Mendes, for example, worfliipped goats^ 
and eat fheep ; while thofe of Thebes, on the other hand^ 
Worihipped fheep, and fed upon goats *. In th« iame cityi 
and all about the Lake Mceris, the crocodiles were WorAripf 
ped ; while at Elephantine, and Other places, they were killed 
without nrtcrcy •- Thefe things muft have been perpetual 
fources of hatred and diflenfion among the inhabitants of 
Egypt. They were divided into a great many focieties^ dif«» 
tinguilhed fiom, and prejudiced againft one another by their 
difFerent obje«as and rites of worfhip. What Was adored ia 

"'Herod, t. a. n. 65. ; Diod. I. i . p. 93. 94. 95. ; i£Iian. de ntt. animal. I. 7. 

c. 9. 

From the relics of this ancient fuperftition, the Bafhaw of Cairo delivers 
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pne placei. was defpifed in another. The Egyptians looked 
upon each other reciprocally as atheifts, and enemies to reli- 
gion. This enmity was fierceft between thofe cities whofe 
gods were naturaUy enemies *. The hatred between the cities 
of Arfinoc and Heraclcopolis muft have been very keen. The 
one worihipped the crocodile, and the other adorecl his mor- 
tal enemy the ichneumon ^t 

I might alfo fpeak of the worfhip which, according to feme 
ancient writers, the Egyptians paid to vegetables of various 
kinds '« But this fa£^, I confefs, docs not appear to me well 
enough attefted, to merit much attention^ Herodotus, Plato, 
Ariftotle, Diodorus, Strabo, in a word, all the moft ancient 
writers, and the moft worthy of credit in the affairs of Egy-pt, 
make no mention of this Angular fuperftition, which was too 
extraordinary to have been paiTed over in filcnce. Juvenal, I 
think, was the firft who upbraided the Egyptians with it, and 
his authority does not feem to me of fufHcient wei^t to dc* 
termine this point. The fevere humour of this fatirift made 
him, no doubt, draw the pidllire much more ridiculous and 
odious than the original •. Neither is much regard to be pid 
to what we find in Lucian on that fubjeft. We fee plainly, 
that, in the paflage where be fpeaks of the Egyptians worihip* 
ping onions, his intention was to turn all religion into ridi- 
cule ** With this view, Lucian might take advantage of the 
known chara£l;er of the Egyptians for fuperftition, to impute 
to them the moft extravagant and ridJculous objed of worfliip 
he could think of. 

We cannot tell with precifion, what ideas the Egjrptians 
formed of the virtues and the vices. We know that they 
have been accufed by the ancients of cunning and infidelity 
in their dealings. In general, their reputation for probity was 

* see t)tod. 1. 1. p, iC». : r>Iut. t. a. p. 3?o. A. 

* Herod. 1. 1. n. 69. ; Di id. 1. i . p. 41. 42. 96. 98. ; Alian. de nat. animal, 
l.xo. c. 14. ; Plut. t. a. p. ^80. B.: Juvenal, fatir. 15. v. 52. &c.; Lucian. h 
Jove tragocd. n. 4a. t. a. p. 690. ; jof.^dveff. Appion. 1. 1. n. 71 . 

* Juvenal, fatir. 15. v. 9. 10. ; I.i.. ;. n. in Jove tragocd. n. 4a. t. x. p. 69a 

* Porrum 6* cepe fiefas v'oUr*, ac fiau^rre morfu. 
fan^'U ^rntes, gttfhis hxc vajiitntur :n horiii 
Kundnal Juvenal, loco tit. 

* See the whole diilo^uc, intitlcd, Juftter Tragxdus. 

but 
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but very low '. With regard to decorum and modefty, if we 
may judge from certain fafts, their principles were not over 
fevcre or ftricl. It was, no doubt, frgm the knowledge Abraham 
had of the char^^ler of that people, that made him pretend that 
Sarah was his fiftcr « 5 and the manner in which ftie was taken 
from him, and carried to Pharaoh's palace, confirms this opi- 
nion >•. This patriarch, according to the fcripturc-^ccount, 
owed the good treatment be met with in Egypt, to the beauty 
of his wife «. We may add to this the adventure of Jo^ 
feph and Potiphar's wife, and that of Pheron the fucceflbr 
pf Sefoftris, related by Herodotus ^^ and Djodorus '. For 
though the circumftances of that ftory are greatly difguifed 
by fables, yet ftill wc may colleft from it to wh<it a height 
corruption of manners had arrived in Egypt. 

Bcfides, if we may judge of the manners of a nation by 
their public ceremonies, which, being dcfigned to pleafe the 
whole people, muft be a faithful reprefentation of their dif- 
pofitions, what an opinion muft we entertain of the decency 
and modefty of the Egy^ tians ? Let us only reprefent, in 
what manner they conducted themfelvcs in going to the celebra- 
tion of the feftiyal of Diana, feveral times a-year. This great 
folemnity was held ;it Bu|jaftc, and they crouded thither from 
all parts by water. Qreat numbers of men and women imbark- 
ed in tl]e fame vcflel. Inuring the voyage, fome of the wo- 
men played upon a kind of caftanets, and fome of the nien 
on flutes. The reft accompanied them with finging and clap- 
ping their hands. When the velTel pafled near a city, it ftop- 
pcd, Thp women on l>oard called to thofe in tbe city, aflaulted 
them with the moft approbrious, or rather obfcene language^ 
and were guilty of the greatcft indecencies ". When they 
iurrived at Bubafte, they celebrated the feftival by drinking 
^nd gormandizipg ». We arc well ailiired, that all the fefti- 

' Plato, de rcp^l. 4. P- 642. A. 

» Jof. antiq. I. 1. c. 8.; Gen. c. 1». v. n. ^c. 

* Ibid. V. 15. » Ibid. V. 16. ^'L.a. n. iif. »L. f.p.69- 
»» Herod. K 2. n. 60. 

It is very remarkable, that the cuftom of abufing one another on the water 
with ill language, has prevailed m all a^es and in all couotriei. 

* Id. Iqco ciS, 

Tal3 
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vals of the Egyptians were kept in the fame manner. In 
them they committed fuch (hameful diforders, that pro&ne 
hiftorians have feldom ventured to defcribe them •• 

Notwitbftanding this, jealoufy is (aid to have nuule a part 
pf the charai^r of this people. The Egyptians, as Plutarch 
felates, endeavoured to confine their wives to their boufcs as 
much as poffible. To render them fedentary, they ufed means 
fomewhat fimilar to thofe praAifed by the Chinefe at preient* 
The Chinefe make their women wear fuch little (Hoes, that 
pot bemg able to walk but with difficulty, they are obRged to 
remain in their apartments. The Egyptians allowed theirs 
no ihoes a( all, and thus prevented them froin going much 
^ abroad r.' 

When we are (peaking of jealoufy, it affords us a fair oc- 
cafioA to confider the origin of eunuchs. We know not in 
what age or country this inhuman art was invented, of mutt* 
lating men in (mler to make them the guardians of womens 
chai^ity. I lee no foundation for what is faid by Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who attributes this invention to Semiramis «. I 
allow that this was probably thought of firft in fome i^'arai 
country ; but this barbarous expedient for fecuring the fidelity 
of women, muft have fprung from jealoufy. As this is the pre- 
dominant paflion of the people of the eaft, I doubt not but this 
practice prevailed among them early. But we caimot deter-; 
mine whether it was invented in AAa or in Egypt, or in what 
age. We (ee only that there were eunuchs in Egypt in very 
difbnt times, Mofes forbids eunuchs to enter 'mtf> the con- 

« Sire Her<ia.1. s.n. 6y. See tlft) DIod. 1. 1. p.96. ; SCrtbo, 1 if, p. 1153. 

t Pint. t. 2. p. 142. C. 

This may at firft appear contradidory to what \% faij in the 4th boak,ii1)efe, 
^leaking of coiumcrce. wc faid, after Herodotus, that it was carrtcd on by the 
li'omen. Btit it is eafy to reconcile thi^ apparent contradlfHon. Ploiartli 
prdbabiy fpeaks only of women of diftinSion. It was probably in E^ypt for. 
inerly» as it is in China at prefent, where the women of lower rank appear in 
the ftreets, but not women of quality. And even though the Egyptians obli- 
|;ed all their women to be bare-footed, this would not prevent than from at- 
tending thdr Hiops. 

1 L.t4.c.^. p. a6. 

It will be faid perliapt, that Semiramis, whole debauclieries, acrardini; ro 
theaccodrttofall hiftorians, were very great, invented tbi^ method to avoid 
the dtfi\greeab!e cfe^ of her ipcon^epv^ 

gregatioi\ 
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grcgation of the Lord ^ There muft therefore have tjcen eunuchs 
before his time. Manetho fays, that the father of Sefoftris 
was afiaffinatcd by his eunuchs f. This was near two hun- 
dred years before Mofes ^ We know alfo that the cuftont 
of gelding animak was very ancient in Egypt •. The one 
of thefe probably fuggefted the other. Experience having 
ihewn, that an animal might furvive fuch an operation, jea- 
loufy laid hold of this expedient^ to calm its fufpicions and 
difquiets; I do not doubt, therefore^ but they had eunuchs in 
Egypt in the ages we are now examining. 

It remains only to fay a few words of their public direrfions 
and amufements. Thefe confifted entirely in their religious 
feftivals and folenvnities, which were celebrated with finging^ 
dancing, feafting, and pompous proceffions. Such were the 
public diverfions of the Egyptians, and I meet with non^ 
among that people which had not fobie relation to religion *h 
They knew^nothing of games^ theatrical reprefentations, ra- 
ces, combats, nor, in a word, of any of thofe diverfions 
which were, by ancient and itiodern nations, comprehended 
tinder the name of (hewS or fpedacles. The Egyptians for- 
bid wreftling, imagining that this exerciie communicated t6 
the body only a momentary and hiifchievous ftrength «. They 
confider^d mufic^ hot only as a tifelefs, but pernicious art, as 
it foftened and enervated the mind r. 

With regard to the private athufeinents of the Egyptians^ 
we know not whether they had any, or if they had, of what 
kind they were. It appears only that this people ufed to keep 
their birthdays with rejoicings. Pharaoh, on ftich an occafion^ 
gave a great feaft to all his officers «. 

Some othek- particulars in the cuftoms and manners of the 

* Deut. c. 23: V. X. f Apud Syncell. p. 59 D. 
» Sec part 2 b. 1 . chap. 2. ■ Supra, p. 349. 

* Sec Pbtode Ic^. 1. 7. p. 886. « i)iod. 1. 1. p. 9». 
y Ibid. 

What Diodorus fays of mufic, muft be underftood with feme reftri^ion*. 
Th'it art wis ctTtainiy not fo much neglcdeJ by the Egyptians as he would 
have us bcReve. See Herod. 1. 1 n. :-9. ; Plat, dc leg. 1. 2. p. 7^9 7<jO.; Clem* 
Alex, ftrom.l. 6. p. 757. ; ct DioJ.bimfelf, 1. 1. p. 19. & 30. 

* Gen. c. 40. V. 20, 

Vol. L Z » Egyptians 
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Egyptians might perhaps be mentioned ; but I (hall pafs them 
bvcr in filence, to avoid tbo great minutenefs and pro- 
lixkya 

CHAP. Ill* 

of the people of Europe. 

Iftiali fay nothirtg it prrfent 6f th<^ people of Europe, 
Properly fpeaking, there were as yet no manners in this 
part of the world.. Its inhabitants were for many ages plun-^ 
ged into the moft deplorable ignorance and barbarityj They 
had for a long time no fixed or formed focieties. We may 
1-ecollea what I haye faid of their primitive way of life in the 
preceding books •. Befidesi we know very little of the cu- 
ftoms and behaviour of the firft inhabitants of Europe, and 
ivant that particular Information which is neceffary to en-» 
iible us to form any judgment of a people's manners* 



d rt A ?. IV, 

Critical refleSfions Upon the ages u^bicb make the Jkh^ 
je£l df this firft part. 

TH E ages which we have been examinirigi have been 
long confldcred as the beft and happieft period of the 
v/orld. Many writers of diftinguiftied merit have laboured 
to give us this idea of them. How often are we told^ that, 
in the patriarchal ages, the world enjoyed a happy fimpHcity ! 
that pride, amljidon, luxury>and all tumultuous paflions, were 
then uiiknown to the inhabitarits of this earth ? Nay, they go 
fo far, as to reprefent them free from thofe infirmities which 

» B. 1. chap. I . art. 5. p. 64 b. 1. chap. i. p. i:>S- &c 

arc 
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arc infeparable from human nature. The clogium, in a word^ 
is pcrfcd J fincc whatever the poets hgve fung of the golden 
age, is applied to thefe happy times. But re thjs applig^^tion 
juft ? does jt accord with the fafts f This is what we are go* 
jng to examine^ 

When we would form a juft eftimate of anjr age, we muflt 
fiot be dire(fled by vain declamations, and pompous panegyrics^ 
dictated for the moft part by a wild unbridled imagination, 
Jliftory is the only guide which wc ought to confult ajid fol- 
low. If we pcrufe, then, the annals of ancient nations, and 
frolleft the fafts recorded in the hiftory of thefe firft ages,^ 
they will give us the moft frightful and flioclcing ideas of 
jthem. A (hort recapitulation will convince us of this. 

They would perfuade us, th^t sjvarice and ambition were» 
unknown to the firft gene^jitions of men *. But if we caft 
our eyes on hiftory, we fhall foo.n perceive the futility of thi^ 
pretenfion. In the remoteft ages, we meet with conquerors 
famous for their exploits and devaftations, deftroyeri of man- 
kind, whofp ferocity was not reftrained by any principles of 
Jiumanjty t. If the lift of tl^efe fcourges of the world is not 
long, this is becaufe the hiftory of thefe firft violences and 
ufurpations is but imperfe^lly known to us, from the great 
(dift^nce of time, and want of ancient monuments, Poftibly, 
too, there might be nothing very intereQing to poftcrity in 
thefe events, and therefore pp care was taken to preferve 
their memory «. But from the few facts which have been 
Uranfmitte^ to ys, yye fee clearly with wh^t ?xceffive cruelty 

* h\ ^t ar^ fpea](ing of theagej after the deluge, this exprelHon, pfl men, 
which 1 ufc pretty frequently in this chapter, may appe.ir improper. But t4 
«void prolixity, I hope 1 may be anowcil to ode thit es^preiiioo oC thole wha 
Kved in the firit ag^s after the Qood. Max not that, ereat eyen^ be cpnfklq-eci 
ai the bejannlng of a new world ? ** 

b Sec fufra, b. 5 p. 3M.&C. 

f ffsm Jult ante fldauam: .. ' 

■ fid iwt'u ptrienmi morl.^m il/l, 

StuM, Vtntrtm^ imertam^ rapientei, more ferarvm] 
f^pihu^ ftiiflor ud^, iA in grege tau,ruu 

ilors^. fenn. l.x, Cit. 3, v. loy. &c^ 
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ivars were carried on in thefe firft ages. The law of na* 
tions was then^abfolutely unknown. Conquerors liftcned 
only to the dictates of their own brutality and rage «. 

They would alfo have us to believe, that poQip and luxury 
were unknown to the people of thefe times. I have already, if 
I am not miftaken, fuffii:iently refuted this pretence «. 1 fhall 
add, that we ought to judge of manners only by comparilbn. 
There was not, it is true, the fame munificence in the firft 
9ges s^s in later times. Thofe elegant pleafures which are 
the efFefts of induftry, and the perfedion of the arts, thofe 
refinements, if we may fo fpeak, in voluptuoufneis, it is cer* 
tain had no exiftence in the ages we are now contemplating^ 
i am far from reproaching thefe firft men for their ignorance, 
but neither would I have it to be reckoned honourable of 
meritorious '. They had a kind of luxury proportioned to 
the extent of their kiiowledge. We have feen feveral proofs 
pf this in the chapter on manners and> cuftoms. All de- 
pends, as I faid above, on the comparifon of times and 
places. At prefent we would hardly take the leaft notice 
pf things which were reckoned the higheft magnificence 
but two hundred years ago *. We fipd a ufte for drefs and 
luxury in the rudeft ages, and among the moft favage nations. 

Let us no longer then afcribe chimerical virtues to the firft 
jiges. If plainnefs and fimplicity appear to be their diftin- 
guifhing chara£lcriftic, we muft afcribe this to their not 
knowing how to procure better accommodations, and not to 
their principles of virtue and inoderation. The truth is, they 
were not effentially better men, they had neither more virtu- 
ous fentiments nor greater probity on account of this fimplir 
fity. On the contrary, we fee the fame vices reigning then, 
which are in all ages the difgrace of human nature ; the fame 
infidelity, malice, envy, murder, violence, and debauchery, 
which prevail in other times* 

< Sec fnfra, b. 5. p. 322. Sec. « Sufra, b. 6. p. 33^. 

' IblJ- p. 33^- ' 

• Uc do not take the leaft notice, at prefent, of a perfon for wearing fi)^ 
ftocking^. But a pair of thefe ttoc kings which Henry 11. of France had on aC 
his filter'^ wedding lycre admired as a piece of extraordinary magnificesce. 
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I (hall not bring th jfe abandoned cities which were confume4 
t>y lire from heaven, as examples of that co^uption of man^ 
jicTs which reigned in ancient times; It is proper to draw a veij 
oyer fuch abpminations. Cut we may recoiled wh<^t was faid 
in the article of manners, on the adventure of Tamar and Ju^ 
^h <• It appears in general, that the people who lived in 
thofe times, had no very high opinion of the virtue of their 
cotemporaries. Abraham apprehended that they would flay 
)iim for his wife's fake. In fadl, ihe was twice taken fron| 
him, and that patriarch probably owed the prefervation of his 
life to the peculiar care of heaven. Ifaac had the (ame fears 
pn account of Rebecca 0. 

The ftory of Dinah is fufEcient to ihow what excefles men 
were capable of committing in tbefe times. The fon of a 
fovereign carries off* a young lady from her family, and pro- 
ceeds to violence to gratify his paHion. The fons of Jacob, 
to fatisfy their vengeance, are guilty of the vileft perfidy, an4 
profticute the moll facred ceremony of their religion, to ac- 
compliih their bloody purpofes. The too credulous Sechemites, 
who had no concern in the crime committed by their prince, 
were mailacred at a time when they thought themftlves fecure 
under the faniStion of a treaty folcmnly fworn ». Could the 
fnoft profligate ages be guilty of blacker and more atrocious 
crimes than thefe ? 

Good faich was not more refpccled in the affairs of private 
perfons, and even of near relations. Jacob agrees with his uncle 
Laban to ferve him fevcn years, upon condition that he fhould 
give him his daughter Rachel in marriage. When this term 
was accomplilhcd, what a fhamcful impofition was Laban 
guilty of to obtain other feven years fervice from his nephew ? 
In the night of the marriage, he fubflitiited Leah in the place 
of Rachel ; and Jacob was obliged to recommence his labours 
and fervices to obtain his belovtd miftrefs. Could there be a 
more (hocking breach of faith than this ? What bafe treat- 
pient from an uncle to a nephew, who was alfo his fon-in- 
law ? 

I Supra, b. 6. chpp. i. p. 3 \y, » Gen. c. 26, v. 7. 

{ Ibid. chap. 34. 

. It 
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It was not private perfons only who were tjien guilty of 
fuch violations of the moft folemn conventions ; whole nations 
were liable to the fame reproaches. Abraham, in virtue of 
treaties and alliances which he had made with the people of 
Paleftine, digged wells in different places k. I have ihewn 
elfewhere the importance of fuch conceflions K As foon as 
Abraham died, the people of the couptry ftirred up quarrel af- 
ter quarrel againft Ifaac. They filled up the wells which his 
father had left him *". He was obliged to dig neW ones ; and 
it even coft him- no little trouble to keep polieffioa of 
thefe. 

There was, we fipd, but little union and concord between 
perfons of the fame family. Efau and Jacob never lived on 
good terms. Jofeph's brethren carried their enmity againft him 
^o the greateft extremity. Almoft all Jacob's children gave 
him, at one time or other, the greateft grief and provocation* 
To fay all in one word, Reuben his eldeft fon dared to de- 
file his father's bed ». Let us add, that the Lord flew one of 
the fons of Judah, for an abominable crime he was guilty of^ 
with a view, faj^s the fcripture, to extinguifli his brother's 
race •. 

If from thefe certain and well-attcfted fa^, we proceed to 
confider the traditions which haye been preferved by feveral 
ancient nations, they will not give us a more favourable opi- 
nion of thefe primitive times. From thefe we learn, that ori- 
ginally men lived without laws, without government, without 
arts, liftening to nothing but their brutal appetites. Inflame4 
with mutual rage, they endeavoured to defiroy, and even der 
vour one another f. 

Let us next caft our eyes on thofe events which happened 
in the firft empires, We fee, in hiftory, Ofuis fall by a con- 
fpiracy formed againft him by his own brother Typhpn; and 
fuch confpiracies have often deftroyed the moft excellent prin- 
ces. The annals of all nations furnifli us with examples of 

• Gen. c. «i. V. 30. ' 5«prtf. b. 5. p. 324. 

r Gen. c. 26. V. 14. 15. ■ Ibid. c. 35 v. M. c. 49- v. 3» 4- 

fiklbiJ.c. 38. v.<^. 10. 1 

t sec fupta, b. i. p. 3. h. %. p. 79. 

thsm. 
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them. Saturn ufurped the throne from his father, and was iit 
bis turn fupplanted by his fon Jupiter^ The firft heroes, who 
■were afterwards worfhipped, are chiefly diilinguiihed by their 
iifurpations, cruehies, and fhameful exceflea of all kinds «• 
What a chara&er have the ancients left us of Nrnus and Se- 
miramis ' ? 

From thefe fadls, therefore, let us draw this concluiion, that 
men have been eflTentially the fame in all ages. From theDr 
tirth fubjeded to the evil tendencies of a corrupted nature^ 
they have laboured at all times to gratify their paffions, fome- 
times with leiTer, and fometimes with greater degrees of deli- 
cacy, according to the tafte and knowledge of the age in 
Which they lived* Mens ways of thinking and a£);lng have 
always bore a relation to their circumftances. The apparent 
(implicity of the firft ages, fo much celebrated by many au- 
thors, was owing to their ignorance and rudenefs. Thcfe 
tim^s would be more truly characterized, by faying that vice 
then appeared in all its uglinefs and deformity* 

I have forgot to fpeak of hofpitality* It is for this virtue 
the primitive times are chiefly famed. But, in my opinion, 
iiofpitality was then exercifed, not fo much from generofity, 
and greatnefs of foulj as from neccflity. Common intereft 
probably gave rife to that cuftom* In remote antiquity, there 
were few or no public inns. They (hewed hofpitality therc^- 
fore from felf-love. They entertained ftrangcrs, in hopes that 
they might render them the fame fervicc, if they happened to 
travel into their country. Hofpitality was reciprocal. When 
they received ftrangers into their houfes, they acquired iK right 
of being received into theirs again. This right was regarded 
by the ancients as facred and inviolable, and extended not 
only to thofe who had acquired it, but to their children and 
pofcerity. 
Befides, hofpitality in thefe times could not be attended with 

s See Sanchonlat. apiid Eufeb. prseparat. cvahg. 1. 1, c. lO. p. g^. 35. &c, 
^ See Conon, apaJ Phot, narrat. 9. p. 42S. 4*9- ; JDiod. I. 2. p. 114. 1 19. 

U7.; Juftin. 1. I. c. 2.i Plin. 1. & fed. 61. p. 466. ; Pliit. I. a. p. 753- ^-f 

SyneciL p. 64* 

much 
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much expenfe. Men travelled but little, and without much 
detinue. In a word) the modern Arabians prove very clearly^ 
that hofpitality may confift with the greatell vices, and that 
this fpecies of generofity is no decifive evidence of gobdnefs 
of heart, or reAitude of manners. The general charader of 
the Arabians is w^U known, and yet there is not a more bo- 
fpitable people, 

I am far from denying thit there Were Ibfrte virtuous per- 
fcns in the firft ages. The holy fcriptures prove there were. 
But they prove at the fame time, that the number of thcfc 
truly* virtuous pcrfons was but (mail j and every thing clfe 
fhews, that the reft of mankind were wicked, unjuft, cruelj 
and debaucihed, living, in a word, without ihame or modefty^ 
without any principles or rules of moral conduS. It is to no- 
thing then but that ancient humour of decrying our cotempa> 
raries, that the primitive ages owe the virtues which have' 
been lent them, and the praifes which have been fo la- 
Viihly beftowed upon them. But thefe pompous decla-< 
inations vanlfli and difappear before the torch of tnlth. 

It is of importance to take notice, that thefe reflexions 
do not in any manner contradict that tradition which 
untverfally prevailed in all ancient nations, concerning that 
ftate of innocence and felicity which man enjoyed m the 
firft age of the world. This truth is too generally and 
Uniformly attefted to admit a doubt. The Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Chinefe, Greeks, Latins, all thofe nations, in a 
Word, whofe traditions concerning the primitive ftate of 
fhan we know any thing of, declare with one voice, that 
hi an originally enjoyed a ftate of innocence and felicity, 
v!."h he has never again recovered. 'This concurring 
tciMmony of all nations, to the Mofaic hlftory of the firft 
map., is fufficient to dimonflrate its truths if we were even 
to confider this legiflator of the people of God as a common 
hll'^orian. The cafe, as to a matter of fa3, is very different 
fr '.M that of a principle in morality, or a difcovcry in thci 
ar or fcicncf's. Men in diTcrent ages and countries may 
entertain the fame fentim^nts in morals, or hit upon the fame' 

difcoveriea 
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difcG^eries in arts and fclences^ without having communicated 
their thoughts to each other. But this cannot happen as to a 
iafiatter of hSt ot point of hiftory. When that is known, and 
admitted by all nations, it muft not only be authentic, but it 
muft have flowed from oAe common fource. The tradition 
therefore concerning the ftate of innocence in the iirft age of 
the worlds k undifputable« But it would be wrong to apply 
this tradition to the ages we have been examining. The con- 
trary is fttfficiently demonftrated by all the rcniainkig monu« 
Inents of antiquity^ 
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DISSERTATION L 
On SancbeniatbOi 



EUfebius has infertecl, fai bis Erangclfcal Preptiratbn, i 
long extrad from an ancient Phoenician biftorian> na- 
med Sanchoniatho ^i Thb author,^ he fays^ wrote before 
Ihe Trojan war^ and. It was believed, had been very critical 
in his inquiries ^. Sanchoniatho bad wrote in his native lan- 
guage, the Phoenician ; but \i]s woilc had been tranflated in- 
to Greek by Philo of Byblos, who itiuft not be confounded 
with Philo the Jewj wbofe writings arc ftill extant •. Philo 
had divided his tranHation of Saiichoniatho into nine boob. 
.To thefe he had added fome^ prefaces,' c^ which Eufebius has 
alfo given us a few extra£!s '. Phila, among other things 
there, fatd, *^ That Sanchoniatho^ a man of great learning 
** and experience^ being extremely defirbus to know the hi- 
^^ {lories of all nations^ had fought out ahd examined the 
*' writings of Thoth, with the greateft care, hnagininj; 
*^ that as Thoth had been the inventor of letters and wri- 
** ting, he was alfo the firft of hiftorlans ♦.*' 

Sanchoniatho then, accoMing to the tefthnohy of his tranf- 
lator, had built his hiftory on the writings of that venerable 
fage, called by the Egyptiarts Thtrtb^ by the Greeks Hermsi 
"fcy the Latins Mercury '. 

Philo^ as Eufebius further informs us, did not content him- 

• L. 1. C.9. ?. 30. D. »» Ibid. « Ibid. * Ibid. p. JSl^D, 

« fiufeb. 1. X. c. 9. p. SI. P. ' Ibid. p. 31. 32i 

felf 
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fblf witH only commending S^choniatho, He made ufe qf thq 
£i6is r^cQrdcd by that author, as authorities, to co^ivince th^ 
Oreeks of ignorance, op one of the moil important and in- 
terefting fubje^r He accufcd ^hem of turning the hiftory of 
(he apcient divinities, whicl> were woril^ipped \n their country^ 
into infipid allegories; and blamed them for efideayouring tq 
explain aw^y tru^ fa^ts ^d real eyents, ipto (h^ phaenomen^ 
of nature «. 

The author which Phjlo had tr^nflated, ha4 proceeded in 2^ 
different manner. After diligent inauiries and long ftudy, he 
had compofed a hiftpry, in which it appeared, that thefe an- 
cient divinitie$ had beep orjginally fampiis men, afterwards 
deified by fuper(lition. ^Vhat he related of (heir actions, and 
the principal event? q{ their lives, he had cojlefted partly 
from monuments exiftjng in feveral cities, and partly from 
fnemoir^ depofited ^ prefcryed with care in the pojl ancient 
temples *. 

The common prejudices of tranflators are well known. 
Xhefe encomiums, therefore, qf Philp, inight have app^ajed 
fufpicious, if they had not been confirmed by the teftimony of 
fome impartial and difinterefted author. It is probably for 
this reafon, that Eufebius has taken care tQ acquaint qs, that 
the fentiments of Porphyry concerning Sanchoniatho's hiftory 
were not lefs favourable than thofe of Philo •. This is fuf- 
ficient to intitle this monument pf antjquity tp particular re*-. 
gard, 

There Is hardly ^ny thing in all antiquity has fq much ex-i 
ercifcd the critics. The importance of the master has, nQ 
4oubt, been tfee caufe of thjs. If the authenticity of San- 
choniatho is eftablifhed, and if it is not a piece fabricated \i\ 
after times, we have jh it the moft indent htftoiy of man- 
kind that we know, next to that of Mofes. Oufbufinefs^ 
therefore, is to eT^amine th^ authenticity of thi^ fragment, tq 
inquire if it ought to poflefs the i^rft place among all the mo- 
numents of profane antiquity, which haye efcaped the inju^ 
l^es of time. For it is univcrfally knpwn, that the fragment^ 

f f;^^i:b. p. ja, ' * IJiid. * IbkJ. 1 . 1, c. 9. \K 31 . ft ^^ 

3 A ? wWcfeL 
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■^hich we now have under the names of Hermes, S^roafter^ 
Thoth, and Orpheus, are the forgeries of authors very 
modern, in compariTon of thofe whofe names they bear. 

I'he labours of the learned on the writings of Sanriioniatho, 
had no other objeft but to illuftrate and explain them, tjll tOr 
wards the conclufion of the laft century. No body, that 
I know, fo much as fufpeSed them to be forgeries. J. H. 
Urfinus ^ was, I believe, the iirft who raifed doubts about the 
a^uthenticity of Sanchoniatho. T*his opinion has been adopted 
by feveral writers^ and among others by R. Simon. But the 
manner in which he exprefTes himfclf, plainly enough (hews 
that the att«^cks made upon the authenticity of this fragment 
had been attended with little fuccefs *, Accordingly wc fee 
that many of the moft learned critics have given a different 
judgment, and regarded this cxtraft 6f Eufebius, as a pre- 
cious relic of the ancient traditions of the caft f . I do not 

'dc%Q 

^ J. H. Urfinl, de Zoroaflre, Hcrrpetp, Sanchbraatonc, Exrrcit. fam. N»- 
rimberg Jn 12" 1661. 

• Thpfe arc his words. "It would fecm," Cay 5 he, " that we cannot, uitboot 
" a kind of tnncrity, fufpcdl the famous work of Sanchoniatho, wh?ch con- 
*• tains the ancient theology of the Phoenicians. AH nur btft critics have 
*f* quoted it with encoinioins after Eufebius." Biblioth aittq.or Recudl 
dedi?erfes pieces critiques publices parM.de Sainc-Jorre, k BaJle, 1709, c. i. 
CIO. p. 131. 

Let us make two very (hort reflexions on thefe words of M. Simon. 1. He 
confoffcs that very able critics have acknowledged the authenticity of San- 
choniatho. -A, He feems to fuppofc, that Eu^'tbins is the only author of 
antiquity, who<ives hi? teltimony in fjvoar of this arc tent writer. M. Si- 
mon does more ; for he adds, thit Euiebins fpokc of S.inchQniitho qhly from 
Porphyry. Yet we lee, that Tbeodoret made ufe of the writings of Sancho- 
piatho, to prove that the gods adored by the Pigans. had been orfglnajly men. 
Eufebius, therefore, is not the only one ^moiig the andcnts who haaqaoced 
• Sanchoniatho. The cpntrary fhall be proved by and by. Nrtihcr is it true, 
that Euffbius fpeaks of Sanchoniatho only from Porphyry. This, as we fliiU 
foe prefently, is another grofs miftake of M. Simon. 

t Bochart. Voffius, MarflMm, Hoet, Cumberland, la Croie, and in the 
laft place, M. Fourmont in his critical reflcdlion^ 00 thehiftpry of ancient 
nations. 

Father KircherafSrm<, that there were fome fisRments of Sanchoniaiho in 
the Great Duke's library. Hf addy, that he himfclf, at the tinfc of bis wri- 
ting, had in his hands another fragment of Sanclioniatho. roniiftirg of fcvtral 
(beets, written in the Aramean, that is to fay, f hoenici.m Ungui^e, vhich :s 
I7]uch the U^c with the Chaldcc and Syilac. fatj^er Kircber thicks, that 
'"' V •• ' '• • ' • this 
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jiefign to enter into all the details whjch the difcuffion of thefe 
two opinions might require. Yet as I have made fo much ufe 
of this fragment we are treating of, I tljink I cannot difpenfe 
-wkh myfeif from rqprefenting in a few words, the reafon^ 
V^hich have determined me to regard it as an authentic mor 
xiument, happily efcaped from the injuries of time, 

The opinion of thofc who look upon Sanchopiatho as a 
forged piece, cannot be fupported without aicribing fome views, 
{bme motives to the author of fuch a forgery. We rouft exa- 
mine, therefore, what thefe vi^ws could be. But it is necefia* 
ry to inquire, firft, on whom the fufpicion of this pretended 
forgery muft fall. We (hall difcufe thefe two points in as 
iummary a manner as poffible; ahd this difcuflion, I am per- 
fuaded, will clearly (hew how little iblidity there is in thofe 
arguments which have been alledged to call the authenticity 
pf this fragment in queftion. 

Philo of Byblos is indifputably the only perfon on whom 
the fufpicion can fall, of having forged Sanchioniatho. It is 
a grofs mtftake, to afcribe thjs work to Prophyry. Athenseus, 
more than forty years before Praphyr^s quoted Sanchoniatho *; 
and he is riot the only author anterior to Prophyry who has 
mentioned it. Clemens of Alexandria, as St Cyril reports, 
fpoke of Sanchoniatho as a Phoenician hiftorian, who ha4 
wrote in his own native language, and whofe work had beei^ 
tranflated into Greek ». It is true, we dp not iipd at prefent 

this frdfrment had been tranHated into the Arflmean language, fcom the ori- 
ginal of PhHo. This MS treats. 95 he fiys, of flic manners and cuftomsof 
the Rgyptians, and prim Jn illy of thf my fterie^ of Mercury, not containing, 
Jiowcver. any thing which i? not to be found In other authors. 

M de Pcirf fc ba<J received this fngrrent from the eaft. It had been taken out 
pf the library of D^maj. M. de PeireG had Tent a copy of it to Rome tq 
Fr^ther Kircher in 1637, tor him to explain it. It wat, as we fee, but a Render 
^jfcovery. 

F.iihcr Kircher adds from Leo Allalinf, that Philo's tranflaiion of Sanclo- 
niatbo had been found a little before In the iihriuy of i monaftery near Rome; 
but that thii MS. being eftecmed rare and val-iablc, liad been ftolen foon 
after, and never could he recovered. ObcUrc. Pamphil. \k iio. Sit ferns aU' 
&ertm fidei. 

* L 3 p. 126. A. 

»• Adverf. JtiUan. I. 6. p.405. 

It is through inadverteney that St Cyril in this pailage names JofephvSf 
inHcad of Phjio, as the tranf)iCpr of Sdnchoniatbo. 

in 
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in the writings of this father, the paflage which St Cfrif 
had in his eye, when he wrot/e what I have repeated ; but 
we need not be furprifed at this. We have not all the wri* 
tings of Clemens of Alexandria : the beginning of the firft 
book of his Stromata is entirely winting, and there are fcve- 
ral breaches in the other books. Sanchoniatho, then, has 
been quoted as an author of antiquity by Athcnaeus, Clemens of 
Alexandria, Porphyry f , and St Cyril, not to mention Eufe- 
bius, Theodoret «, and Suidas. We may even obferve, with 
refped to this laft writer, that he fpeaks of Sanc^oniatho in 
ftich a mgnner^ as to gjve us to underftand, that he did not 
|Fefer to the teftimony o( Eufcbias p. 

Laftly, Eufebius did not quote lSa|ichon(atho, as an extrafl 
taken from Porphyry ; it w^ from the tranflatibn of Philo it- 
felf, that he had copied the fragment which he has inferted 
in his Evangelical Preparation. On the fuppofttioii, therefore^ 
that Sanchoniatho was a forged hiApry, it could be done by 
no body but Philo, 

, But, as we fajd ^ little above, in order to determine an au« 
thor to fprge fuch a work as | that of Sanchoniatho, he muft 
have had fome views, fqme nvotiyes tp engage him to commit 
fuch an a^ of infidelity. But what views, what motiyes can 
be afcribed to the pretended forger of Sanchoniatho? Tq 
this ds^y^ they have be^ fble to invent only two^ the one to 
oppofe this work to the writings of Mofes ; the other to pre*- 
yent the progrefs of Chrtflianity, and reflore the ancient reli- 
gion, by purging it qf the fuperflitjons which defeced it », 
Thcfe two motives are equally imaginary and chimerical, 
Philo wrote under Adrian r, about the year 125 of the Chri- 
ilian aera. A fmgle glance of the eye, on the fbte of Tew^ 
^nd Chriftians in thefe ages, i$ fufficier^t to (hew how little 
flrength there is in all the reafonings juft now nieritioned. 

The Jew§ did not end^avqur to propagate thejr religion^ 



« De abftinent. 1. 2. p. n4* ' De curtnd. Gr«c. affeft. lib. 3. p. 34^ 

f voce Xayj^M9itai»f, t. 3. p. 274, 

f See L'hift. crit. de )a republiq. des lettres, t. 6. p. 57. ct 58, 

I Suidas, voce ^Xm Bv,8\to?i t. 3. p. 61 3; 
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ilhd we do not find, that the infidel nations whidi ftirroundej 
them^ carried on any religious controverfy with them; It does 
hot even appear^ that in any age their religion attracted 
inucb of the attention of other nations. Beiides^ the Jews 
never made any great figure in the world of letter^ : after tbe 
deftru^iion of Jerufakm particularly, we may affirm, that 
they were of little or no confideration. Hiftory reprefents them 
as conquered by the Romans, driven from the fight of their 
depopulated, country^ ftruck by the ^vine maledi£tioir, wan- 
dering from place to place, profcribed over the whole worlds 
abhorred by all nations ^ quite ingrofied by their cahmkies, ajkl 
a chimerical expeSation^ they were. never named but to be ri- 
diculed. Adrian^ under whom Philo of Byblos wrote, finifli- 
tAj if we may fo fpeak,- the annihilation of the Jews, wheit 
he built i£lia on th^ ruins of Jeru&Iom. 

With rcfped to Cbriilians, I acknowledge,- that, in Philc^s 
time,' the gofpel had already made confiderable progrefsj yet 
I do not imagine, that the difciples of Jefus Chrift, and the 
excellence of their religion,- were then fufiicicntly known, to 
give great alarms to the patrons of Paganifm. At that time 
they almoft always confounded the Chriftians with the Jews. 
Befides, I do not think, that, under Adrian, very many perfons 
of diftin£lfon, either for their philofopby and l«irning^ or their 
birth and dignities, had as yet embraced the gofpeL 7'hus, the 
little progrefs Chridianity had made In the great wOrld^ could 
not have excited fuch a degree of jealoufy^ asi to oblige Philo 
to undertake fo great a work as that of Sanchoniatho ; a work 
tvhich muft havcf coft him infinite labours and refeaiiches. For 
• what prodigious pains muft a writer be obliged to take, who 
"ivould fofge a hiftory in the name of an author of antiquity • ? 

• Sorfje cntics have been plesffcd to fay, that Philo h*f done nothing hit 
appropriate to himfelf the books of Mofcs, by adapting them to Ms ov^n par- 
ticular views. In truth, a man muft be ftrangely bialTed, not to perceive the 
prod^ons diffeieniti there is between the books of Mofcs and the fragmerit 
6f Sanchoniatho. T fhaU fpeak of this by and by at more length. In themclnl 
lime, we (hall aifkm that it is impofliblc to prove the Icaft refemblan.e be- 
tween the hiftory of Mofes snd that of Sanchoniatho, onibmeof themo'fl 
inttrefting fubjedls, as the fail of man, tlie worftitp of one God only, and 
condemnation of idolatry, &c^ 

Befides^ 
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Befides, if Philo compofe^ his Sanchoniaitho, as it b fiud, 
with a defign to prevent the progrefs of Chriftionity, by fet- 
ting up againft it the ancient religion purgol from the abfur- 
dities which betrayed its weaknefs ; it muft be confeflcd^ that 
he has taken the worft way in the world to accompiifh thU 
defign. Bhilo &ys, it is tniCi that the hiftory of Sanchonia- 
tho is purged of the ridiculous fables with whK!h the works o( 
the Greeks are ftufled. But the fables which we find in it, 
though of a difiFerent kind, are at leaft as bad as thofc of Ho- 
mer and Hefiod. Such are his animated ftones^ the ftar found by 
Aftarte, and confecrated in the city of Tyre ; the caftration 
of Ccelus by Saturn^ and that of Saturn by himfelf^ an ex- 
ample .which he obliged all his companions to follow : not to 
fpeak of the thunder which gives motion to animals already 
created by the fuperior Spirit, as if awakened out of a profound 
fleep, &c. Behold fome, oriental fables^ at Icaft, as abfurd as 
thofc of the Greeks. Let us no longef , therefore, afcribe to 
Philo a defign, which the reading of Sanchoniatho alone, is 
fu0icient to convince us he could not entertain. 

It IS much more natural to think, that Philo had a mind td 
hiortify the vanity of the Greeks, by ihewing, that his native 
country had produced writers of merit long before Greece. 
With this view he might endeavour to revive the hiftory of 
Sanchoniatho. This preference inclines mc to think, that 
Sanchoniatho was the moft ancient and moft admired of the 
Phceniciail authors ; for Philo could have tranflated others. 
The enft had produced fruit, at a time when the firft feeds of 
fciencc had fcarcely begun to (hoot up in the weft. Phoeni- 
cia, in particular, had been the nurfery of fevcral learned men 
in the remc tcft ages. Strabo fpeaks of a ,writer of that nation, 
named M >fchus, who flouriflicd before the Trojan war '. This 
Mofchus had wrote on different parts o^ philofophy, on atoms^ 
oh the formation of the world «, &c. Philo muft then have 
chofen Sanchoniatho as an author capable of (hewing, that 
Phrenicia had produced celebrated writers, at a time when the 
Greeks did not fo much as know the art of v/riting. 

f L» i6. p. X09S. « Strabo> loco cH, 
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I Tufped further^ that PhUd might have another motive for 
%ninflating Sahchoniatho; When the philofophers had con-^ 
-vinced the Greeks of the abfiirdity of the traditions which pre- 
vailed concerning their gods^ two fefis fprung up; The one 
allegorized all thefe pretended divinities, and faid that mytho- 
logy was nothing elfe but a kind of enigmatical phyfics, fit 
v^hich the different operations of nature were couched under 

• the emblem of the diiierent deities which were the objed of 
religious worihip. The Stoics very fuccefsfully propagated 
this opinion. The other feft, more fenfible^ cOnfei&d honeft- 
ly, that the gods whom they adored, had been originally men; 
but they pretended that thefe men had juftly hierited their apo- 
theofis by the fuUime difcoveries which they ^had tommuni-^ 
cated to mankind; Evhemenis the MeiTenian was the great-* 
fcft j>romotor of this fyftem; He compofed a hiftory of the 
gods *, which he pretended to have colle<^d In the courfe of 

'his travels j and extracted frolii the moft ancient tnonuments 
which ftiU exifted in the temples which he had vifited •k What- 
ever might be the intention of Evhemerus* he was treated ai 
an Atheift by the greateft number, and his memory remains 
loaded with this reprbaehi But he had folldwers who main* 
tained his opinions a^d explanations. They reduced into hi- 
ftory every thiiig they found in fable, which had the leaft affi*- 
hity to events which had happened iii ancient times. 

Thus two fefts were formed in the bofom of Paganifm, the 
Allcgorifts atid Evhemerlfts. We cannot but difcern in Philo of 
Byblos, the tranflator, or rather paraph raft of Sanchoniatho^ 
tone of the moft warm and zealous partifans of Evhemerui. 
He found in Sahchoniatho, a writer who in manyjcrpefls 
favoured the fedl which he had embraced. He therefore tranf- 
lated this ancient hiftorian. But he did not content himfelf with 
a plain literal tranflation; We fee that he infertcd without rc- 
ferve into the text of his author, whatever additions and ex- 
|>licatioils he thought were proper to favour his own peculiai^ 



• It was Intitled 'li^ic *AMcy{«>4. 

> See tbedilTcrUtiooofM. Fourmont in the mem. de I'acad. dei Infcrlpt. 
1. 15. p. »65. 

Vobi L 3 B fentimentfr. 
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ftf our of Sanchoniatho. If diat boblc had been a ftvgeryy im/k 
if Eufebius had quoted a fa}fe and fabricatad picCe but a litde 
betbfe his timct would Julian bavjs negle&ed to ^aqiofe Aich a 
blunder f . 

But, it w^l be faid, does npt thercai) wpi^ of StficboniadKH 
independent of the additions of Philo, contain a great mmnj 
abfurd fables ? Qf what ufe therefore cai|> this fragment be, 
and what authority can it have ? I anfwer, that« in reality^ we 
meet ynth feveral abfurd axid incredible things in the abiliafi of 
Eufebius. But it is ope thing to iky« that the nao^ aiid work« 
of Sanchoniatho are mere forgeries and chimeras (much as ^ 
learned man* well known, advanced, that ^1 the Gredc ajid- 
Roman antiquities had been fabricated by the Benedidines and 
Dominicans of the 13th century),anDt)ier thing to fay only, tbat^ 
Sanchoniatho had mixed a good many fables apd abfusd tradi*. 
tions in his writings, in which he had really preferred the opi* 
nions of his country, the manners and religion of his nation^. 
&c. Thefe two propofitions are very different, Tbe(e are;^» 
in a few words^ my fentimepti of Sanchoniatho* 

It is certain^ we meet with a good many fabulous tradi- 
tions in tl>is biftori4n« In this refpeS, he found himfelf iq. 
the fame condition, with all the authors of Pag^nifm, who; 
had a mind to write concerning the origin of the world, and 
the primitive hiftory of mankind, ^rheir writings muft necef- 
iariiy be mixed with many fables, partly frpm that pbfcucity 
which always accompanies remote events, and partly from the 
faii'e marvellous of popular traditions, wbofe property it is to, 
adulterate fadh, and annex extraordinary circumftonces to 
then)* Critiafm mud feparate what is falfe from what may 
be true. In this fj;agment of Sanchoniatho, his hiftory of, 
the creation is nothing elfe but .the primitive tradition of 
mankind, but changed and disfiorurcd by a writer who did not 
himfelf underflapd it, and who, befides, aHc^kd to fpeak e-^ 
nign^atically, accordi^ io the cailom of all the fagcs o( anti^ 
quity, . . , , 

As to what Sanchoniatho fays of the original (late of men, and 
the anions of thofe whom he confiders as the grft parents of 
mankind, cfiticifm places in the clafs, of foibles, every thi^igwhic^ 
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U Bfyi$ m this writer contrary tathe f^cred kiitory, and tbc^ 
lig^t of reafon. But what be fays of the origifi of afts, wha% 
be r^tflft of the adions of Acmon, Uranus, Saturn^ and 
Jupiter, being agreeable enough to all we li^iiow of the ftate q6 
inankind in the fif-fl: agpa after the flood, auy> and Qug)>t to, 
l>e regarded as true» after, divefting his narratioa qf (he mar'^ 
VeUous which acpompanies all the events of very remote an«. 
U<|uity. 

Before I coiiclude, I think I ought to fpeak my fentiqients 
of a fyOxtt^ which has been but too generally adopted by thofc^ 
learned m^ who have regarded the fragment of Sanchoni^. 
atho as an original ^d authentic piece. There is pot onn 
of diem who has aot alledged, that this author had fome know* 
ledge of the facred books. They fancy they perceive fomq 
conformity between Mofes and Sai^honiatho in the creation, 
in the firft events which happened in. the world, and chiefly 
in the nuihber of generation^ reckoned up in the writings of 
both thefe hiftorians. On this foundation they have made 
great efforts to difcovejr the names and a£lions of the ancient 
patriarchs, in the perCbiiages of Sanchoiiiatho. But this fy-» 
flem is liable tq difficHlties, which, I imagine, will ^ways bQ 
diAcuk to overcome. 

Although we (hould fuppofe, what I by no means admit, 
that there is fome kind of conformity between Mofes and 
Sanchoniatho, concerning the creation of the world, this 
would not prove that the Pbcenician hiftorian was acquainted 
with the f;^cred b€>ok$« A tradition concerning the creation 
of the worlds has prevailed in the mod ancient times «. It i$ 
not neceflary to bcljeve, that the knowledge of this great work 
could be acquired only from the books of Mofes ; the hiftories 
of ajl nations lead us up to a beginning : thij» is a truth at- 
tefted by the writers of all countries, whofc authority has al waya( 
very mucl| embarrafled thofe ancient pbilofopbcrs who endea- 
voured to call this truth in qucfiion* It was from this fource, 
therefore, that is to fay, from the general tradition concerning 

« S«e Bannier, ejgsftcat, des^les^ t. %. p. 140. zii. Z74- 17^ '93. 193. 207. 

the 
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the hiftory of the world, that ancient author* derived thf if 
Wea of an almighty being, who had created and arranged tfec 
^niveHe j with this difiprcncc, that they have adulterated, dif- 
figured, and darkened this precious trudi, and that Mofes has 
prefenred it pure, and as it proceeded from the patriarchs y. 

Independent of this reflc^on, every thing pro\'es, that San- 
Choniatho could borrow nothing from the facred books, if we 
confider the age in which he lived, viz. in the time of the 
judges. The Jews were then under the dominion of thcip 
neighbours ; tHey were, in thcfe times, both more fgnonuic 
find more defpicable than they were afterwatds. It was pre- 
dfely in this interval that they fuffered feveral captivities : the 
Jews then, for the moft part, negleded to read their own 
books, and fcarce adhered to their own i^ligton. Befides, 
this nation has always been much defpifed, and even but little 
known by other nations. 

To thb reafon, founded on the ftate and condition of the 
Jews in Sanchoniatho's time, let us add, that they always 
kept their books and their myfteries a profound fecrct ; to 
which we may join the little communication they had with 
ftrangers, from their contempt of them, and their fear of be- 
ing polluted by them ». Thefe confiderations are fufiicient to 
fhew, that profiine authors could not borrow any thing from 
the facrcd books. 

It has been imagined, notwithftanding, that SanchonLitho 
muft have had fome communication with the Jews. Por- 
phyry feys^ that this hiftorian had karned feveral particulars 
of which he fpeaks from Jerombaal, the prieft of the god 
Jevo •. On this, Bochart maintains, that Gideon is the Je- 
rombaal dcfigned by Porphyry^ But firft, Phrlo, who was bet- 
ter acquainted with the writings of Sanchbnratho than Per- 
J)hyry, does not fay one word of this Jerombaal. On the con- 
trary, he affirms, that it was from the writings of Thoth, that 
the PHcrnician hiftorian had takeil the fubftance of his hifticny, 

T Bannicr, toco dt. p. 209. 

? See k CIcrc, bU)l. anc. & mod. t,. V- P* 3^5- W^« 

^ ^ti4d Eufcb. prac?. cvang. 1. 1. cap. 9. p. 3»- & 3i- 

Bifi^^ 
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.BeTideSy th,e title of priefii given by Porphyry, to Jen>mbaal^ 
tannot agree to Gideon, who was neither of the tribe of Le-< 
Vi, nor of the family of Aaron. Laft of all, it appears that 
Gideon himfeif was an idolater fome part of his life ^. 

I do not preteitd to draw an argument in favour of the opi-' 
yiion I am ndw maintaining from SancfaoniAtbo^s faience a- 
bout the deluge, the greatcft and mqfl; memorable event that 
ever happened, an event of which ajmoft all other biftorians 
have fpoken, the tradition of which has been preferved by all 
nations, and which Mofes has related with fuch wonderful 
veracity and e}(adnefs« It . is ne^l^rth^efs certain, that San- 
choniaiho docs not fay one word about it: I fhall not, how- 
ever, take any advantage of his filence. For we muft obfervc, 
that the original of Sanchoniatho has been loft a long time 
ago J we have nothing but a very imperfeft extrad from it, 
and that taken from a very unfaithful tranflation ^. Befides, 
feveral critics have very well proved, that Sanchoniatho^ 
though acquainted with the deluge^ might have paiTed it over 
in filence, for vbry obvious reafons *. But how are fo many 
other important omiffions to be accounted for? fuch as, for 
example^ the fall of the firft man, the confufion of tongues^ 
and the difperfion of mankind ? I (hall omit alfo the rellec* 
tions which naturally arife from this circumftance, that the 
firft men fpoken of by Sanchoniatho have not the fmalleft re- 
femblarice ,to the real progenitors of the human race, Adam^ 
Eve, Noahj Shcm, Ham, and Japhet. 

Therefore let them hunt after analogies between the Greek 
and Phoenician languages as long as they pleafe, I ihall al- 
ways regard as loft labour, all that pains and ftudy which fe- 
veral men of learning have been at to make the Phoenician 
hiftorian's account of his perfonages agree with the fcrip- 
ture-hiftory of the patriarchs. A few little touches, which, 
With much ftraining, may be applied to fome circumftanccs 
or events of the lives of the patriarchs^ are not fufficient to 

* The frripturr^ fcem to hint this very plainly, Judg. c. S. v. 27. 

* Sec fupra, p. 377. * 378. 

* Sc« ejkplicat. cics fables, par M. I'Abbc Cinnicr, t. x. p. 160. C< 17;?.' 

efiablifh 
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<eftablifli fucfa an agreeinent. Accordingly we fiiid^ ^Htt 
there ts no fort of uniformity among the authors f am dif< 
puting with, in their apfdkation of diefe hStsi I repeat it, 
therefor^) that if w6 judge of this matter impartially^ and 
'without prejudice, we (hall fee no reafon to imagine that 
Sanchoniatho had any knowledge of the writings of Mo(es. 
It is truth that fpeaks, and difplays itfdf every mcmient in the 
books of Mofes; The moR abfurd tales afkl fables run 
through the whole work of Sanchoniatho^ We perceive, it 
is true, in- the writings of this author (brae veftiges of the pri-s 
initiye traditioii concerning the original ftate of hitman na- 
ture ; but this tradition appears there quite disfigured as to thd 
' tnoft important truths, and vifibly changed even in the moA 
> material ciroimftanccs of the hiftorical events which it w^ 
lates* 
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trpbn the authenticity and antiquity tf the hook of Job. 

TH £ frequent tife which I have made bf the book of 
Job, for proving that certain arts aod practices ob*- 
tatned in the remoteft ages, obliges me to engage in 
4in inquiry into the antiquity and'>authemicity of that work. 
*rherc is not one of all the facrfed books concerning whigh 
more difficuhies have been raifed, or more conjedures formed; 
Some pretend, that Job is only an imaginary perfoh, and look 
upon his hiftory as nothing but an apologue. Others admit- 
ting the reality of his exiftence^ are not agreed either about 
his family, his country, or the age in which he lived. Thd 
critics are no lefs divided about the author who has tranfmit- 
ted that work to us. I (hall not engage in all the refearches 
Which a rigorous difcuflion of the 'different opinions propofed 
by commentatois would require^ It will be fufficient, I 
think, briefly to touch upon the principal heads^ and reprefenC 
my own fentiments oh thefe queftions which have been fo of- 
ten debated » 

It is without any foundation that certain critics have ad-^ 
vanced^ that Job was an imaginary perfon. His book Is not 
an apologue, and ftill lefs a tragt-comedy. The prophet Eze- 
kiel fpeaks 6f Jdb as one who had really exlfted «. The fa- 
tred author, who haS wrote the hiftory of the two Tobits 
from the memoirs of the father and the fon, proves clearly, by 
his panegyric upon Job^ that he had been regarded by all an- 
tiquity ais a real perfon, and his hiftory as .a true hiftory ••. 
Bt James in his epiftle fpeaks of him in the fame manner «. 

BefideS) the author of this work would certainly have faved 
himfelf the trouble of thofe circumftantial details which we 

• c. 14. V. 14. fc Tobit, c. %, V. la. 

« Chap. 5. V. ir. . ' 

Vol. L 3 C find 
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find in the preliminaiy hiftory at die beginning of the book of 
Job, if he had defigned only to compofe an apologue. Xh# 
author there fpeciiies, with that precifton which charadertfes 
ireal hiftorical narrations, the number * of J(ibV chil<)rcn, thi* 
kinds and quantity of his goods, the names and country of his 
friends ; and though the greateft part 6f thefc names may 
have myftical fignificatiohs, this does not hinder ^heir being 
the true names of real perfons, fince it is the fame with all 
Hebrew and Chaldean nafnes^ In a word; there is nothing iil 
the narration of the book of Job which can authorife us to deny 
the reality of his hiftory» I fee no particular reaibns to deiiy 
it ; and we cannot do it without dtfregarding the teftimony of 
Ezckid, Tobit, and St James, who, as we have fcen, fpeak of 
Job as a real and not an imaginary perfon. After theie reflec- 
Cions, v^ have nothing to do, but inquire where, and at what 
time Job may have livedo and in what manner his work has 
been tranfmitted to us. 

Job was of the land of Huz or Uz*, that-is t<J fay, of Idu-» 
tnea, the country where Efau, otherwife called Etiom^ fixed 
his habitation af^er the death of Ifaac« Idumea had been ori- 
ginally inhabited by the Horites, a people who derived their 
hame from one Hor or Hori, of whdm the fcripture makes 
mention ■• This country was then named the land of Seir '« 
Uz, the country of Job, was a part of Idumea^ as Jeremiah 
exprefsly tells us t. Tkis diftrid, or rather this province, wa« 
fituated on the borders of Ai'abia the Dcferti It was there 
that Job,, after he had happily overcome all his trials, cotn-* 
pofcd in verfe, a narrative of this memorable event. It is 
even probable, that he put It In writing ; for we fee, by the 
manner in which he expreffes himfclf, that the art of writing 
was known in his ttme'^. Job embellilhed his narration with 
k\\ the riches of poetry ; and, according to the eaftem manner, 
maJe ufe of many metaphors and other hyperbolical exprcf- 
lions. 

As to the time in Mrhich he lived, feveral commentators 

^ C.I. V.I. • Gen. c. .-^6. v. M. ^ 30. 

' Ibid. « Lament c. 4. V. ai» 

n C. 19. V. a4. c. SI- V. Ii^i6. Ci I j. v. i6. 

Ibink, 
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think, that Job is the fame with him who is fpoke of in Gc* 
iselis under the name of Jobab », who had for his mother Boa* 
ra, for his father Zara the fon of Rahuel, the grandfon of E-* 
fau k. They fay, that he was born the fame year that Jacob 
went down into Egypt >; This opinion is founded upon art 
addition which we read at the end of the Septuagint verfiori 
and of the old Vulgate, AH agree, that this addition is very 
ancient. Theodotion retains it in his tranfiation. Ariftaeus; 
Philo, and feveral others acknowledged and made mention of 
it ". Eufebius feems alfo to have adopted it *. 

Others make Job defcend from Nahor the brother of Abw 
raham «. • Some pretend, that he was the fon of Efau v < 
feveral even fay,' that he efpoufed Dinah the daughter of Jv^- 
cob «. Without (laying to difcuft all thefe opinions, which 
are fubjedi to great difficulties, I imagine, that we have in the 
book of Job itfelf, more pofttive and fati^fa^ory evidences of 
the time iit which he lived. 

It is faid in the book of Job, that he furvived his trials 
J 40 years ». The beft critics think that Qod did not begLii 
to try him till he was about the age of fifty, and confequentJy, 
that he lived ig'o years ^. In fadt, he could not be much lef^i 
than fifty years of age at the beginning of his trials } fmce he 
was already the father of ten children, all by one woman, all 
grown up and even adult. Befides, what Job fays of himfelf 
fliews, that he was then a perfon of great power and credit^ 
of approved and well-known prudence «. Job mud then have 
lived near 200 years, an age which brings us up near to th^' 

i C. 36.V. 13. *34. 

k Thi5 i* the opinion of the moft part of the Hebrew authoi i . TKr Gvecks. . 
have embraced this opinion, and after them feveral modem authors. 

> See the Talmud, David Kimki, comment, on Job, a»d the authors tpjo^- ^ 
led above. Rabbi Levi and Gibers make Job to have lived «ven iome time be- 
fore this. 

■ Origcn cmrtra Ce!f. 1. 6. p. 3P3' Cantab. Ut 4«. 1667. 

» PraB?, cvang. llb^ 7. cap. 8L p. 3*0. $1 1. 

• St Jerom, Rupert, Liranus, Bcllarmin. ^tf, 

p ArlftaEUt afud Eufcb. prarp. evang. 1. 9. c. 15. 

« Chald. interpret. ; Rupert. In Gcnef.* 1. S. c. 10 ; Toftat Genebrardj. &Cn 

r C. 42. V. i6. f Sec Ic P. Cttlmct, in j[ob, p 454. 

5^1 tioi^ 
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time of the ancient patriarchs. The other proofs which U^ 
own bcpk furnifhes us with, are no lefs condufive. 

We know that idolatry began by the worihip oFtbe heaven-, 
ly bodies •. We fee from the manner in which Job cxpreflc; 
)iimfelf, that this was the only kind of idolatry known In his 
time in the country where he lived ^ : for it is to be prefumed, 
that if there had been any other, he would equally have men- 
tioned it. The book of Job then mud have been compofcd 
before the time of the introduction of idol-worihip, or at leaft 
before that pra£^ice had penetrated into Idumca. In the mcai) 
time the adoxation of idols* may be traced up to very high an^ 
tiquity, fince it prevailed in the time of Jacob in Mefopota- 
mia y, and probably in feveral other countries. 

Another cuftom which charaderifes the remoteft ages, 
is the exercife of the facerdotal office by the heads of famin 
lies. We fee by the boo|C of Job, that this holy man was the 
pricft of his. family ; that it was him, who, according to the 
yniverfal pra&ice of the firft nations, purified his children, and 
made expiation for the fins which they might have commit* 
ted *. Even the kind of facriflce n^entioned in this book, isi 
worthy of obfervation ; there we hear of none but holocaufts, 
and the beft commentators think, that before the law there 
were no other facrjiices ufed. Peace-ofFerings and (in-ofFer- 
ings in the manner ordained by Mofes, according to then^ 
were not known tilbunder the law •. 

In the book of Job there is alfo frequent mention of appa« 
ritions of God. Elihu fpeaks of revelations and vifions of the 
night as things then very common. Wc are not ignorant, 
that apparitions were never more common, than in tlie times 
of the patriarchs, God was then pleafed very frequently to 
reveal himfelf to men. 

Let us add, that Job's riches confiffed only in cattle : we 
fnuft even obferve, that in the detail given of them in his 
book, there is no mention of mules or horfes, a mark of the 

* See Teyplic. desfabl. dc TAbbc Bannier, t. ^. 

» c. ;?! . V. %6. 27 y pqi. q. 35. y. 4. ? C i. v. s* 

8 (:almct, in Jpb, p. 445. 

weft 
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moft remote antiquity. *. In a word, we fee no notice takea 
pf the miracles wrought by Mofes, in Egypt or in the wilder^ 
pcfs, though Job lived at no great diftance from thefe coun- 
tries k. He does not even allude tp any other events men** 
tioned in fcripturo, except to the deluge ?, and the deftruilioo 
pf Sodom ^. V All thefe faSs united, bear the imprcifion and 
character of the higheft antiquity. Thefe evidences are poli^ 
tive, and fo much the more poCtive a& they arc taken fron* 
the book itfi^lf, which we. have ftjll under our feye. Let us 
liow endeavour to determine, :»s near as we can, the timo 
when Job may have compofcd h'« work, 

A circumftance particularized at the end of his book, in-> 
clines me to think, ti- ^ *' ; ^»^si?x have been cotemporary with 
Jacob, There we rcuil, chai hjs friends made him prefents of 
gold rings and of Kffii^th:*^ Rings were worn in Abraham's 
time ' ; and they were a part of the female ornaments in tho 
days of Jacob ». As to the KeJkatU^ this kind of money docs 
fiot fecm to have been in ufc till after Abraham*. When 
|his plitriarch boug})t the field of Ephron, it is faid, that h^ 
gave 400 pieces of filver for it \ and WiC find, that the va-r 
fue of thefe pieces of filver was then determined by theif 
weight <" : but when Jacob bought a parcel of a f\eld from thd 
children of Hamor, it is faid, that he gave for it IQO Kefi-* 
taths\. The fcripture does pot add, that this money was 
then weighed. It appears then, that the Kefitaths given to 
Job by his friends were not^ in ufe till after Abraham, and 
confequently Job muft have lived after this patriarch. We 
have (hewn above, that every thing in his writings denotes a 
very high antiquity, and that, excepting the deluge, and tho 
dedrudioa of Sodom^ Job does not feeni to have known any 
of the memorable events related by Mofes^ We believe^ 

* We find no muics among the Jews before David'g time, and qo l\orfi?i 
|)eforc the leign of Solomon^ 

. * Sec /tt^rt, p. ^86. « C. 2%. V. 15. & feet 

* C. 21. V. ai. c. 2g. V. 5, « Job, c. 42. v. II. 
' Chap. 04. V. %z. f Ibid, c, 35- v. 4. 

* See what I have faid of the KeHtathkin the article of commerce, chap, 
le p. »83. 

¥ e^n, c. %}, V. |6, » ^|d. c. 33. V. 19, 

thereforci, 
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therefore, that he muft have lived near the times of Jacobs 
about 1730 years before J. C. 

The manner, it is true, in which Job fpcaks of the 
Pleiades, might kad us to think, that he had lived fooncr than 
we have placed him. We fee, that, at the time when he 
wrote, the Pleiades foretold the return of the fpritig * ; and we 
know, that the ancients determined the feafons by the heliac 
fifing and fetting of certain conftellations* The proper mo- 
tion of the fixed ftars is' one degree of the fign in 71 years. 
Now fuppofing, for example, that the ftar named TaJ^etta^ 
the molt northern of the fix ftars which compofe the Pleia- 
des, was then prccifely in the colure of the equinoxes \ an 
aftronomical calculation would fix the epocha of Job, at the 
year 2136 before the Chriflian sera, an epocha which is 406 
years befbre^tfaat which I have aijigned. 

But it does not appear to me, that this ob(ervation ought 
in the leaft to unfettle that epocha for which I have deter* 
mined. In fad^ the ftar we fpeak of not having departed a- 
bove fix or feven degrees from the colure, during the 406 
years which make the difference between the aftronomica) 
calculation and the epocha which I have fixed ; its rifing in 
that interval would be retarded only about fix days. The 
Pleiades, therefore, of which this ftar makes a part, might 
ftill very well foretcl the return of the fpring in the year 
1730 before J. C, which is near about the time in which I 
have thought proper to place Job, 

Job, without doubt, had no defign, in compofing his work^ 
to inftrud us in the ftate of the heavenly bodies, and there- 
fore would not ftudy that precifion which a dida6lic work 
would have required. A trifling difference therefore of a few 
days, in my opinion, merits no regard. In a word, all the 
conclufion that can be drawn from this aftronomical c^- 
culation, in oppofition to my fentiment, is, that Job wai 
more ancient than I have made him. But the reafons which 
have determined me to make him cotemporary with Jacobs 

k SceourdUfcrU6onpnth^conftdUt;oa8 which ate fpokcofia tbebogfe 
ff Jpb, 
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(eem to outweigh all other confidel'ations. Let u$ ndW exa^ 
mine, in what manner his work may have been handed down 
to us* 

Opinions are divided about the author of the book of Job^ 
Some afcribe it to Solomon^ others to Ifaiah ; there are even 
feme modern writers who think that we owe it to the pro-> 
phet EzekieL All thefe different opinions refting only on th^ 
moft lljght and frivolous conjedures^ it is unnecei&ry to fpend 
any time in refuting them. 

The book of job, as we have it at prefent, appears to me t6 
be in part an original work^ and in part a tranfltition. In hSt^ 
ive muft diftinguiih in this work, the hiftorical narration from 
the fpeeches of Job ^ that is to fay, his'difcourfes and conver-* 
fations either with God^ or with his wife and friends* The 
hiftorical part contains circumf^ances which Job certainly 
could not have mentioned : this^ therefore, ha^ been furniflied 
by another hand. As to the conVerfations ; this part is a 
tranflaiion into Hebrew from the Syro-chaldaic^ which was 
probably the language ufed by Job *« 

The conformity of ftyle which is remarked between th«, 
hiftorical mirration of Job, and that of the pentateuch, in-^ 
dines me to think, that Mofes is the author of that work as 
We have it at prefent* We know, that this legiflator of thd 
Hebrews was forced to fly from Egypt, for having flain an. 
Egyptian who maltreated an Ifraelite ». He fled into the land 
of Madian ", where he refided feveral years, and where he even 
ifiarried. Mofes^ cOnfequently, had an opportunity of learningf 
tlie language of that country^ which was the fame^ or at lead 
very near to that where Job had lived •. Thus Mofes might 
become acquainted with the work which Job had compofed, 
and even left in writing ^. It is vtry- probable, that having 
thought proper to trariflate it for reafons unknown to us at 
prefent^ he had a mind to make the author of it known j and 
therefore wrote his hiftory, in which he has taken care to re- 
cord the country of Job, the number of his children^ the 

■ Scr Jltpra, p. ,^864 » E»oJ. c. %. • Ibid, 

• sec jHira, p. fi6t » Ibid, idi 

{reatneft 
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greatnefii of his weiMi^ hit conftancy in bis fvfleriogs, hid 
confidence in Ood» hit happy^ deliverance from all his trials^ 
the recompenfe which he received, and, in a word^ the niim-> 
ber of years which this holy man lived. 

We have feveral of the rk^ learned authors of antiquity 
for the patmns of our opinion. The Chaldee interpreters, Ru- 
pert^ Toflat> Genebrard, &c* make Job to bave lived in the 
patriarchal ages, and before Mofes* Origen afiiires us, that 
this book is more ancient than the legiilator <^ the Jews n 3 
the jSyrians feem to be of the fame fentiments, fince they 
place it at the head of all the canonical books. The author of 
a commentary printed under the name of Origtn^ thinks^ 
that Job firft wrote his book in Syriac, and Mofes tranflatcd 
it into Hebrew '.^ Another commentary on the fame book,- 
quoted alfo under the name of Origen^ fays ftiU more exprefsly 
that Mofes is the author of it ^ This opinion has been, and 
ftili is the moft generally follcfwed ^ 

' I know very well, that feme moderns have made great ef- 
forts to difcover in the book of Job fome places which, accor* 
ding to theni, alluded to the paflage of the Red (ea, and to thd 
law of Mofes* But their conjedures are fo forced and fo un-» 
natural, that this opinion falls to the ground of itfelf« The 
flighteft knowledge of the Hebrew is fufficient to make any 
one fenftble of its weaknefs, and how far thefe authcHs have 
departed from the meaning of the texts which they would ufcf 
in fupport of their opinion^ 

, I confefs that we find in the book of Job fome terms and 
fome expreflions which' nearly refemblc thofe of fome facred 
Writers ; but this does fay no means prove, that Job had bor* 
foWed thefe expreflions from their writings, and that this book 
had been compofed later than'the works of thefe authors. Wei 
might even draw a quite contrary concluiion from this con^ 
formity, that thefe writers had borrowed the expreffions in 

^ Cdnira Celf. 1 . 6. p. 30^ » Origen in Joti, p. t1i, 

f Comment, in Job a Pcrionio, La tine edit, in prolog. 
^ Catiti. pref. \a Job, p. j. ; Acad» dt^ iaHrlpt t. 4. ; Jouro: des fcav. Kbti 
tlS4» P 730* 
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queftioii frdm the book of Job : this confeqaeilce is, at kaflr, 
as natural as the other. 

But neither the one nor the other is neceilary. Men have 
fi:equei|t]y the fame thoughts, and often exprefs them in the 
£uiie manner without communication. We find every day the 
£u]ie turn of diought, and expreffions nearly fimiiar, in authors 
vv'ho never had the lelft intercourfe, or any r^^ciprocal commu* 
HI cation of dsir woiks. David might have had the Qanc Ideas 
iTvith Job, on certain fubjedls ; and as they both wrote in verfo, 
it might very naturally happen, that both might ufe turns of 
expreffion nearly fimilar; and yet we ought not to conclude 
from thence, that Job had taken thefc expre^ons from David, 
or that David had propofed to imitate Job. 

But, it will be faid, do we not meet with a hundred words in 
the book of Job which are not Hebrew, and which, we- know 
to be taken from the Syrian and Chaldean languages ; a mix- 
ture which renders the ftyle of this book very different from 
that of the books of Mofes ? 

To this I anfwer. That as to the narration, or hiftorical part 
of Jdb, which I aferibe to Mofes, we do not find one word 
in it that is not pure Hebrew. The ilyle of it is perfect- 
ly fimilar to that of the Pentateuch ; no body can maintain 
the contrary, without expofmg Jiimfelf to the charge of 
prevarication, or of ignorance in the Hebrew language. 

As to the reft of the book of Job, fuch as we have it, 
Mofes being only the tranflator, it is not at all furprifing, 
that we find fome words in it taken from the Syriacand Chal- 
dee. The reafon is obvious. The ftyle of the book of Job is 
figurative, poetical, obfcure, and fententious. It happened 
to Mofes as it daily happens to all who tranflate works of a 
clofe and obfcure ftyle, whofe language is bold, enigmatical, 
and full of metaphors. Not finding words in the language in- 
to which they tranflate thefe works, able to preferve the force 
and energy of the original expreflions, they are very often 
forced to retain fome words of the original, to form others 
from them, and even to borrow from other languages to fup- 
ply the barrennefs of that into which they render their au- 
thors ; by this means they avoid having recourfc to periphrafes. 
Vol. L 3D which 
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which nuke the difcourie always languifli, and utiavoidabi^ 
weaken the didion. Mofes finding himfeif in thefe dicum* 
Aances, in tranflating the book of Job, had a reganl to the 
banennefs of thp Hebrew tofigue. He chofe raifaer to retain 
the original terms, than to render them by others idiich would 
have impaired their fenfe and energy, Befides, the relation 
and affinity between the Hebrew and Chaldee hnguages is 
fuch, that words of the oqc or of the other language are often 
ufed indiiFerently. 

I think, I have now fet forth the chief otijediaos which 
have been raifed againft the antiquity and authenticity of the 
book of Job, We fee that it is not hard to anfwer them. 
But it is not fo eafy, as I imagine, to get over the characSer* 
iftics of the greateft aoti<|uity which appear in all parts of that 
yrprk. 
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Vpon the Conftellativns which are fpoke of in the hook 

of Job. 

WE findinthebookof Jobfeveial paflages in which all the 
learned agree the oonftellations are Tpoke of ^ but they 
are verymuch divided about the precife meaning of the 
terms ufed in the orignal text of thefe paflages. It mdl even 
be acknowledged, that, properly fpeaking, we have only con- 
jeAures to guide us in determining precifely what aflemblage 
of ftars is to be underftood by the words which Job ufes. 
Yet thefe conjedui^s acquire a degree of probability approach*- 
ing near to certainty, when we examine attentively the roots, 
the import, and analogy of the terms which Job employs; and 
efpecisdly when we compare his expreffions with thofe which 
Homer, Hefiod, and the moft ancient profane authors, have ufed 
in fpeaking of the conftelladons. 

Thefirft ftar named in Job is JO^ Afch^ or ©i; Alfcb < 
I imagine, that by this word Job defigns that conftellation 
which we call at prefent the Great Bear. The root of Aifch 
is <Diy Ovfcb^ which in Hebrew fignifies to gather to^ 
gethery to ajfemhle : this root, in Arabic, befides this, figni^ 
fies to make a circuity to turn in a rounds to defcribefi circle* 
Thefe two figniiications may very well be applied to the Great 
Bear. 

The Great Bear, in fa6t, is a conftellation compofed of 
feven ftars, nearly of an equal bignefs. This group of ftars 
makes a very vifible and very remarkable circuit round the 
pole. Whether, therefore, we derive the word Aifch from 
the Hebrew root Oufchy to fleck together^ or from the Arabic 
root AcuaSy to make a circuity both fignifications perfectly a^ 

• Cap, 9. V. 9. & cap. 3S. v. 3a. 

3 D a gree 
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gree to this conftellation. But we have ftill ftronger reafociK 
to confirm this interpretation. 

Of all the confiellations. which feem npt to fet, the Great 
Bear is undoubtedly the moft remarkable. It |>robaibly is the 
firft which was taken notice of, and confequently die firft alfe 
whiph received a particular name. I fliall prove cUbwliere^ 
that, in all antiquity, and ahnoft in all nations, that colledfon 
of ilars has been defigned by the name of an animal ^. AifA 
in Job is alfo an animal. *' Canft thou," fays God to Job, 
*< itciiAlfch with his Tons < ?" This expreffion reprcffifitsto tfs 
the (birs which comipofe the Gntat Bear, coUofted togedier in 
the heavc^ns, like a ftock which feeds in a ineadow. Virgil 
■fays in the fame ftrain : f^lus iumfidirM fafat *. We I 
that the bOok of Job^ excepting the hiftorical part^ b \ 
in a ftyle highly poetiod* This wsy of fpexkmg ought not 
"therefore to (urprife tts. Let 419 remark furthkiv - A^h in Job 
is fefninine. *'h^r^u in like manner, is feminfne in Homer. 
Aifch is the firft ftar named in Job. The Gnat Bear is. aUb the 
firft conftellation mentioned hy Homer in his defcriptiofi of the 
ftield of Achilles. 

Tbi's is sdfb the interpretatidn of the moft approved coin«- 
meritators. The author of the Hebrew concordance by AijA 
\indcrftaftd» the Great Be&r. « It is alfb," adds he, « the 
*' name of a certain wild beaft/' Further, this word intlie 
Ethiopic tongue, fignifies a certain fifli, which they cafl the 
'Sca-bior •. Aben-Ezra, in his GOmthentary on Joh^ fayr 
Hkewife, ** That Afch or Alfcb is a northern corrfkeUatkn, 
^^ cbrfTpofed of feven ftars." In lEknblher place, he cxprefles 
himfdf m this manner : •' The conftellsktions of the north 
^* are twenty-one in number. One of them is Aifcby and 
** its ftars to the number of feven^ and thefecond, &c. ' ;" and 
fame pages after in the fame work, he fays, '* that the fhu3 
** of the Great Bear are Aifch and his fons." Schindeler, 

^ See the dlfllcrtfltion on the names and figures of tlic coHftonttldlsa ittbe 
end of the 2d volume. 
« Cap. 38. T. ?a. J JFneid. 1. f. v. 6ri. 

• Ste concord. Heb'. par Buxtorf, impiimcc ^ Bak. 
' Liber allrolo;^ nom. Eachtt Hocbma, 

and 
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and after him, Letgb, in their dictionaries, lutve interpretai 
jfijcb in the fiune manner. ^* Ji/ck or AJib/* fay theiis aiuhors^ 
*^ ' fignifies an a]l&mblage of ftars. This word reprefents a 
** northern confteUation,' named the Grtat Ban^y compofed of 
^ feven ftars. Thisis," addthey, *' the opinion of almoft 
'^ all the commentators t^" 

The author of the Greek vcriion of. the book of Job has 
tranflated the word jti/chj in the firft place of the text where 
he found it, by the PUiaJesj iiamiJm, and in the fecond by 
R^m^ft the Evimng-JUtr^ This variation alone is fiiffident 
t« fliews that the authority of this interpreter is not to be laid 
in the balance with that of the authors which I have juft now 
quoted. Bdides, it is well known, that we ought not to pay 
any great regard to the Greek varfion of the book of Job. It 
was not done by the Seventy, who tranflated only the Penta- 
teuch, as it is eafy to prove by the authority of Jofephus and 
Philo, and by federal reafons taken from a comparifon of 
the Greek veriions of the different books of the Old Tefta- 
«nent. 

The author of the Vulgate is not more uniform in his ver«»^ 
fion than the Greek tranflator. In the firft place of Job, he. 
trsnflales i/i^ift by ArQurum^ a ftar in Bootes} and in the fecond 
hyVeJ^erum^ the Evemt^'Jlar* 

The word JVSSO Kimab comes next. We fee clearly, that 
in the difierent pallages where this word is ufed ', it muft be 
underftood of fome conftellation remarkable for its relation 
to an' agreeable feafon. God fays to Job, ^< Canft thou bind 
<^ the fweet influences of Kimab ?'' that is to fay, << Canft thou 
<^ bind up or flx)p the fertility of the earth, or prevent its pro- 
<' ducing flowers and fruits, when Kimab appears ?" It is evi* 
dent from this text, that by Kimab Job meant the conftella- 
tion which in his time introduced the fpring. 

The different iignifications of the root of this word, both in 
the Hebrew and Arabic, concur alfo in pointing out the fame 
thing. • Kimab comes from nO!3, Kamaby which in Hebrew 

t Le»con pentaglottoo, on the word JJfck, 

iignines 
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fignifics to defire^ to r^Bta. OF all the feafons, it is thfe 
fpring which is undoubtedly the moft defined, and which b 
«lfo produftivc of the greatcft joy and plcafurc. If we derive 
the word Kimah from the Arabic root Kaeuam or Kam^ this 
charafteriaes the fpring, at leaft, as diftindly. Kamyn Ara- 
bic fignifies fublgere muUerem^ and to become warm, Now^ 
we know, that the earth at the approach of fpring begins to 
become warm, and to open its bofom. This is alfo the timi 
'when the females of moft kind of animals become pregnaAt. 
It remains only to know, what was the conftellation which in 
Job's time introduced the fpring. Every thing leads us to 
think that it was the Pleiades. 

Befides the two fignifications of the Arabic root Kam^ i^ich 
wehave juft now mentioned^ it ferves likewifc to fignify tf 
troops a number^ a multitude. This fig nification agrees per- 
fcftly well to'the Pleiades^ with refpeS to the number of ftars 
included in that conftellation. Accordingly this is the mean- 
ing of the name given to this coUeftion of ftars in fevcral lan- 
guages, nxutiii in Greek fignifies multitude^ as does Ki- 
mah in Hebrew, and Kaouam in Arabic. 

In fine, we fee that the beft verfions of the holy fcriptures 
by Kimh underftand the Pleiades. Symmachus and Theodo- 
tion have thus tranflatcd it. The Talmudifts fay alfo that 
Kimah fignifies a multitude, a number of Jfars. It is aflced in 
the Talmud, what is nO'^D Kimah? Rabbi Samuel anfwersl 
*< This word fignifies, as it were an hundred ft ar% ;" that is to 
fay, Kimah is a conftellation which includes a number <rf* ftars. 
Rabbi Jonas fa>^ like wife, that Kimah is the fame conftella- 
tion which the Arabians call Al-Thuraiya. We know that 
Al'Thurdiya is the name which this people have given to the 
TUiadei ». It is trite, that Aben-Ezra by Kimah under* 
ftands the Hyades : but this difference is not confiderable, 
fince both the Pleiades and the Hyades are included in the 
conftellation of the Bull, and are very near each other. 

Even aftronomy favours the opinion which we propofc. 
Calculation Ihews us, that the cofmical rifing of the Pleiades 

» sec Hyde, not. in tabul. Ulugh-Bcg, p. 31. & 32. 

about 
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ftbout 3500 years ago announced the return of fpring^ I have 
proved in^ my inquiry into the antiquity of Job, that th^s 
cpocha agrees perfedly well with the time when, from the 
circumftances mentioned in his book, he appears to have 
lived. , 

The author of the Greek verfioh has tranflated Kimah in 
the firft place by Ar^rus ^, in the fecond by Pleiades i. But 
in Amos *, where this word i^ alfo found, the Greek inter- 
preter, either by defign or otherwife, has omitted to tranflate 
that part of the Hebrew text. 

The author of the Vulgate has tranflated Kimah three dif- 
ferent ways in the three places where it is found. In the firft« 
he renders it by Hyades ■, in the fecond by Pleiades »^ and in 
the third by ArSiurus p. Yet ftiU in the midft of all this un- 
certainty, we fee, that both the author of the Greek verfion, 
and the author of the Vulgate^ have admitted, that the Hebrew 
word Kimah may mean the Pleiades. 

The third conftellation named in Job, is TC3, Kefd^, 
The root of this word is Kafal ^CD, which in Hebrew 
fignifies to be inconjiant^ changeable \ in Arabic, to be benum- 
med^ to be idU^ to be cold. 

There is reafon to believe, that by Kefd Job means the 
Scorpion. It is fufficient to convince us of this, to examine the 
manner in which he exprefles himfelf. God fays to Job^ 
♦' Canft thou loofe the bands of Kefd?'* that is to fay, 
*' Canft thou loofe and open the earth, which is fhut up and 
♦* benummed when Ai^/ appears ? Canft thou make it then 
♦' produce flowers and fruits ?" Let us add to this what God 
fays of Kimaby and we fliall fee by the charaftcrs which di{*- 
.tinguift) thefe two ftars,. that they are two conftcllatlons of 
^he zodiac, but two conftellations which point out t\^o very 
oppofite feafons. 

* In fa£l, God fays to Job, *< Canft thou bind the fweet influ- 
♦' ences of Kimah ' ?" . that is to fay, ** Canft thou bind or 

% Cbap. 9. V. 9. ' Chap. .38. V. jt. ■ Chap. 5. v. 8. 

■ Job, e. 9. V. 9. • ibia. c. 33. V. ^t. p Amos, c. 5. v. t. 

\ ^ap. 9. V. 9. c. 38. V. 1%, ' ^tp. 38. V. 31. 
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^ ftopthelintilityof dieeailliattiienfiogof £iBaif Caoft 
^^ thou prevent its then producijig flovrers and fruits ?** But 
in fpealdng of KgjUy God &ys on the contrary, ^ Canft tfaou 
^MooTe the hands or cords of JT^f ?" that is, » Canft tfaoH 
*< loofe and open the bofom of the earth, which begins to be 
^< benummed when KifiL appears V^ It is very dear, that in 
this paflage Job intends a confldlation of^nfite M^Khuh, We 
have juft now (hown, that by Kamak Jdb dofigncd tbe P&s- 
ttdlfx. There is, therefore, no doubt but by KeJUbc dcfigoed 
the Scorpion, a conftellation oppofed to FUiadei by alnaoft 
one half of heaven, and which then announced tlie appraacb 
of winter. 

We find that Aben-£«ra uadcr(tood by KiJBy that ftar of 
the firft magnitude icnown by the name of the ieorfivm^s hmrt, 
or of Antares* In his cotmnmentaryon Job, he eacplains him- 
felf thus *. Tbi fmit v^tieru$s.rf Kimab^ &c« «< Kimab^ this,'^ 
fays he, ^* is the northern ftars, and Keft is a foudiern ftar. 
^^ Kimab produces fruits which ave the delight of man, and 
^* Kefd does the contrary. Kimah is a great ftar, called the 
«« BulTs Eye J* that is to fay, Hfoda \ ^ and KeJU is a great 
*« ftar, called the Scorpion's Hearty* that is to fay, Aatarts. The 
interpretation of Aben^Ezra, which is tbe fame with ours, 
agrees alfo very well with the root of the word Kifd^ which 
in Arabic fignifies Xobe uliy to be idUy to be bemnomed, and 
in Hebrew, to be incmfiauij to be cbaigeabUy as the feaibn is 
at the beginning of winter. 

Rabbi Levi Bcn-Gexfon tap alio, that KeJB is one of the 
fouthern conftellations : that when the fun enters into the 
fign where this ftar is found, the trees can no longer bring 
forth fruit, on account of the cold which this ftar brings with 

Laftly, there remains the plural word 171*110 Mazzarotbj 
of whom Job fays, that they appear each of them in his fea- 

T Cap. 38. V. 31. « Cap. 38L ▼. 31 . & 32. 

^ Comment, fur Job, c. 38. v. 31. 

It is probably from thii root that the name of Ihe month Ki/itu is derived, 
which anfwers to our Kovcmber. This month, it is likely, was named JQ/lef 
Vy the Jews from this (tar, Kefil, which forms tbe Scorpioo's heart. 

ion. 
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fqii s. Several commentators underftand by this word^^thc 
figns of the zodiac. This is the opinion of Pagnin, of Schinde- 
ler, of the author of the laft Englifh verTion, and of the French 
tranflation of the Bible, printed at Cologne in 1739. The 
Tahnudifts and Rabbi Solomon Ifaki have explained it in the 
fame manner r. 

This opinion feems even to be fupported by the words of 
Ae original text, fai h&, God fays to Job, << Canft thou 
*' bind the fweet influences of Kimabj or loofe the bands of 
^ Kifif Canft thou bring forth Mazzaroth (each) in his 
« feafon « ?*' Thcfe laft words, Canft thou bring firth Maz- 
xaroth each in bisfiafen ? placed immediately after the Pkiades 
and the Scorpion^ feem to fix the fignification of this word 
Mazsutroth, It can mean nothing but the figns of the zodiac 
which appear above the horizon fucceffivdy. This explica* 
tion is fe much the more probable, that Job introduces Moxf^ 
scaroth in the fame breath, and immediately after he had fpoken 
of two diflferent feafons, announced by two different figns of 
the zodiac. 

The fignification of the root of this word MazzarMj is no 
lefs favourable to the explication which we propofe. AdiaZ" 
aarotb comes. from the Hebrew HIU NazoTj cinxity incircUJm, 
No denomination canagree better to the figns of the zodiac, 
which form, as it were, a girdle, with which the earth is in- 
circled. This is even the name by which this circle of the 
fphere was originally defigned >• 

With rcfpeft to the fecret chambers of JDTI ^TTTI 
Tbeman^ that is to fay, of the fouth, which are fpoken of in 
the fame paflage <», it is highly probably that Job thereby in* 
tended the fouthern conftellations, which are fecreted from our 
hemifphere. This is the opinion of Aben^Ezra <• *' The 

« Chap. aS.T.ga. 

7 See alfo Suid. voce MA^ar^ar^, t. 2. p. 481. 

«Chap. 38. V. 3r.&3». 

• See the diflertatlon upon the names and the figures of the confteUaUoos 
•t the end of the fecond volume. 

* Cap. 9. V. 9. « Comment, on Job, c. 9. v. 9. 

Vol. I. 3 E « fecret 
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«< fecret chambers of Tb^many'' (ays this audior, ^^ are the 
« foudiem ftars $ and as Aek ftais do not appear at all, or 
*' but for a fliort time to our hemilphere. Job calls them the 
<< fecret chambers of the fouth, as If thefe.ftan weie ia a fi»- 
«• crct or concealed place ♦.** 



• It fo lo M. r Abb£ PAntait Ihnriin Co te SoAooDe, tnd to M. Bernod 
t!jckii«'t ioterpiecer for the Hdxew, Syriac, and Chtldec^ d»i I im in- 
debted for the U^U farnKhed me by the oriental laagnifles, for detenmiiiae 
the fignificatioii of the coRftdUtiontipoken of in the book of J^. I 9C' 
knovledge farther, thatitbtothefefentlancn laiDohfigDdforeterythiqg 
which I advance in tWt wo*, from the etymology and propriety' of ifae 
Hebrew termi, or of the other oriental laqgaages. They bare had the good* 
Heft to afift DO m thit part of oy liboar. 
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